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ORD Clarendon's Hiſtory of the Rebellion 
and civil Wars in England, begaa in the Year 
1641, In 6 Vols. 8vo. 

Buchanan's Hiſtory of Scotland. In 20 Books. The 
ſecond Edition. Revis'd and corrected from the La- 
tin Original, by Mr. Bond. 2 Vols. 8vo. : 

The Hiſtory of Herodotus. Tranſlated from the Greek, 
by Mr. Littlebury. 2 Vols. 8vo: | 

The Civil Law in its natural Order, done from the 
French of M. Domal. By Dr. Strahan. 2 Vols. Folio. 

The Univerſal Library : or, Compleat Summary, 
of Science, containing above Sixty Selett Treatiſes, in 
two Volumes. 8yo. 

== The Adventures of Telemachus, with Cuts. By Mr. 
PE Littlebury, and Mr. Boyer. 2 Vols. 12mo. | 
= Miſcellanies upon ſeveral Subjects, by John Aubrey, 

Eſq; F. R. S. The ſecond Eedition. 8vo. 

The Works of Lucian, tranſlated from the Greek, 

with his Lite, by Mr. Dryden. 4 Vols. 8vo. 

The Works of Tibullus, tranſlated by Mr. Dart. 

In 8vo. 

Dr. FHorneck's Sermons, in 2 Vols. 8vo. 

Clark's Body of Divinity, in 2 Vols. 8vo. 

Whitby on the New Teſtament, 2 Vols, Fol. 

Diſquifiticnes Moderate ia Clariſſimi Bulli Defenſionem 

Fidei Nicenæ, Edit. 1:mo. 255 

Dr. Comber's Companion to the Altar, 8vo. 

Bp. Fleetwoed of Relative Duties, 8vo. 

The New Univerſal and Etymological Engliſh 

Dictionary, by M Bailey, 8vo. 727 
Te Chriſtian Liſe; or, the divine and moral Du- 

ties of a Chriſtian, as laid down by the great Apoſtle 
St. Paul, By Thimas Morris, A. M. 1ampo. 
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y LoRD, 


NE of the moſt renown'd 
Defenders of Chriſtianity, 
= writing an Apology for 
the Chriſtians to the Em- 
perours in his Days, ad- 
* A areſsd himſelf to them in 
Itheſe Words : To TRE EMPEROURS 
MARCUS AURELIUSs ANTONINUS, 
Ap Lucius AuRELIUs Couuoßpus, 
EConQueRouRs of ARMENIA AND 
WSARMATIA; AND WHAT Is YET MORE 
ETHAN ALL THIS, PHILOSOPHERS. 
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To the Right Honourable 


JOHN 


þ Lord As HBuRNHAM, 
Hharon of c Aſbburuham, &c. 


My Lok p, 


N E of the moſt renown'd 
Defenders of Chriſtianity, 
= writing an Apology for 
the Chriſtians to the Em- 
perours in his Days, ad- 
S dreſs'd himſelf to them in 
theſe Words: To Tue EMYEROURS 
Wiarcos varus ANTONINUS, 
ZanD Lucius AURELIUs ComMmoDUS, 
ö ben oF ARMENIA AND 
& | Vive 3 AND WHAT Is YET MORE 
THAN ALL THIS, PHILOSOPHERS. 


A 2 He 


The Dedication. 


He therefore, this glorious Champion 


of the Chriſtian Name, believ'd; that He 


one might be ſomewhat more than Con- 
querour, or than Poſſeſſour of a Great 
Empire. He conſider'd in the Kings, 
to whom he was ſpeaking, their Philo- 
ſophy, that is to fay, their Merit, ra- 
ther than their Dignity : He confider'd ? 
in them that divine Quality, which not 


only enlightens the Mind, but at the 
ſame time directs and tempers the Man- 
ners; and which alone makes the Diftin- 


ction between the civiliz'd Nations, and 
the Barbarians. 3 


Philoſophy, My Loop, made the firſt 
Legiſlatours; and compell'd ſtubborn and 
unruly Multitudes to ſubmit to their 


Conduct: It was Philoſophy, that ren- 


der'd their Prudence always vigilant ; Z 


their Magnanimity always intrepid; their 
i-mnency always indulgent; and taught 
chem the wonderful Secret, to make 
_1-m{elves be fear'd without ufing Vio- 


+, and to ſurmount their Enemies 
without deſtroy g them, | 


I 
41-27; 
. 


Theſe, 


The Dedication. 
on Theſe, My LORD, are ſome of the 
at excellent Effects, that Philoſophy produ- 
n- ®ces in the Minds of Men; and which, re- 
at flecting on them, have encourag'd me to 

preſume to beg your Patronage ; and to 
Z inſcribe to Your LonrDsnrie the 
following Sheets, which contain not only 
the Hiſtory of the Life, but alſo the Do- 
2 Arine of one of the Sages, to whom all 
ie >} Antiquity has allow'd the Glory of hav- 
ing been the firft, who cultivated the 
true Philoſophy ; a Term, which many 
d now a- days imagine to be only appropri- 
ated to, and ſhut up in, Schools; but 

not of any uſe in the World; and that 
| Philoſophy indeed renders Men fit for 
FF Contemplation, but unfit for Action. 


But, among innumerable other Ex- 
amples that might be alledg'd to prove 
ir the contrary, we have a pregnant In- 
t #7 ſtance of the Errour of that Belief in the 
e _® Perſon of Socrates ; who excell'd no leſs in 
the Active, than in the Contemplative 
s Life; who diſſuaded his Hearers from 
& 1mploying their time in that Philoſophy, 
which confiſts in a too curious Search and 
4 In- 


The Dedication. 
Inquiry into the Cauſes and Effects of 
Nature; and exhorted them to the Stu- 
dy and Practice of divine and moral Vir- 
tues. This is the true Philoſophy, which 
he both taught and practisd, and now 
firſt appears, in one Body, in an Engliſh 
Dreſs, humbly imploring Your Loxp- 
SHIP's Protection. 


This, My Lo Rp, is that Philoſo- 7 
phy, that Love of Wiſdom and Virtue, 
by whoſe Aſſiſtance Your Illuſtrious An- 
ceſtours, for ſo numerous a Succeſſion of 
Ages, as even from long. before the 


Norman Conqueſt to this Day, perform'd 


thoſe Glorious Actions, which are re- 
corded of them in our Engliſh Annals, 
where the Name of As8HBURNHAM 
is read with univerſal Veneration, and 
will continue to be fo, till Reading itſelf 
be no more. 


To particularize each of them would 
be a fit Subject for a Panegyrick, not a 
Letter; Be pleas'd therefore, My Loxn, 
to permit me to take Notice only of that 


Great ASHBURNHAM, from whom 


Your 


The Dedication. 


Your LorDsHiyP is lineally de- 


1- ſcended, and who, on the Plain of Bat- 
i tle in Suſſez, our Engliſh Pharſalia, near 
Aſbburnham, which then was, and ſtill is 
h the Seat of Your Family, too prodigal 


of his Blood, at the Head of the Bann of 
his Country, expir'd in the Defence of, 
and at the ſame time with, the Engliſh- 
Saxon Empire. [4 &y 


Such, My Lo RD, were Your Glo- 
rious Anceſtours; and what may we not 
= reaſonably expect from Your own more 


be 


advanc'd Years, who have given ſuch 
early Promiſes of treading in their Steps: 
= You, My LORD, whoſe Virtues con- 
= feſs Your Deſcent, and who, well confi- 
dering how poor it is to rely vn the Fame 
of others, already reflect back on Your 
= Great Progenitours the Luſtre of that 
= Glory, which You derive from them. 
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And what too may we not expect from 

Joux Lorpsniy's Progeny, in whoſe 
X Veins will flow not only the Blood of the 
EF ASHBURNHAMS, but that too of the 

Burr ERS, and of the So MERSETsS, 
that 
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Your Loxvsnrie to believe, That 
no Man can be with more Sincerity, Sub- 


The Dedication. 
that is to ſay, of three of the moſt An- 
tient and Noble Families of Europe. 


But I fear, My Lord, that I am 
launching into a Sea beyond my Depth. 
Kenophon ſays ſomewhere, That who- Wo 
ever praiſes amiſs, calumniates whom 
He would commend : And leſt I ſhould M.. 
fall under that Cenſure, I beg Leave to 
do, in ſome Meaſure, like the prudent 
Painter of old, who drew a Veil over 


what he deſpair'd of ever being able to 


repreſent. As for me, My LORD, 1 
muſt be content to remain in the Silence 
of Admiration, after having firſt beſought 


miſſion, and Gratitude, than 1 am, 


My Lokxp, | 
London Nowvemb, - = 


24. 1711. Your Loxpsnie's 
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bring good Books a-new into 
vogue: And, in my Opinion, by 
X doing ſo, we render 4 greater 

Service to the Public, than by 
diving the World any new Compo- 
ſitions of our on, which have 
ought, the Authority, nor Elegance 
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be ſame thing. Beſides, the Iluſtrious Actions of the- 
reat cannot he made too publick, to excite in Poſterity 
n Emulation to imitate them. This bas encourag d nie 
E tranſlate into dur Language the following Work of 
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0 lone Whoſe Writings are ow Femanming ; the Works of 
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enophon, which never till now appear d in an En- 


No of all the Diſciples of Socrates, who have” 
ritten of him, the to moſt Renown'd are, beyond al! 
PDiſpute, Plato and Xenophon ; and theſe are they + 


= Pry Is 
—_— kt. 


The PREFAcR. 


all the reſt having ſuffer'd the ill Fate of good Boot., 
and left us only a Regret for their Loſs. It uA piece of 
good Fortune, that the two muſt f Eminent have eſcay'd 45 1 4 
the Storm, and that theſe fa 2 Depoſutaries of the riet 
Soul of that Great Man have been ſafely tranſmitted nd. 
3- Symp. down even to 1. It 1 by by their Means, as Plutarch 4 | 
obſerves, that the Studious in our Days 37 wack even 
new of the Banquets and Conver{ations. of Soc 1 1 
much as they who were actually preſent at them. It 1 
by their e Means that his Divine Diſſertations are nt. 
waniſh'd away, aud that we have ſtill enough left us, 
which we may form a Fudgment of him our ſelves, re : 
if we will not abide by that which all Antiquity has | 1 ore i 
made of him before as. Xenophon, in theſe Bodks hich . 
are intital d, THE MEMORABLE THINGS, 
has made a Collection of bu moſt remarkable Diſcourſes; | ; 
and he touches likewiſe here and there on ſome of bs | ; 1 
Adﬀions : He relates only what he had ſeem, and bart 
ze had beard; which ought to render bus Teſt imony the i 
more Authentick. He ſeems to bave ingag d in this 
Undertaking, with Deſign only. to vindicate the Repu- 
zation of his dear « Maſter from the horrible Calummies, Wy = 
which bis Accuſers advanc'd to Ae, Aar, And me- 
thinks he cries out to us in JUDGE wt 
WHETHER A MAN, WIG If x DONE, 
| AND WHO- HAS. SAID THESE THINGS; vF 
CAN HAVE. BEEN SUCH AS. HIS ENE- a 
MIES HAVE REPRESENTED HIM? This 
_was the e Method Socrates himſelf obſerw/d to meni- 
feſt his own Innocence, when be ſaid, That all bis Life 
be bad been doing nothing but preparing his Apology. And 
this way of juſtifying bim redounds 
* PN cg * Ne ſo _ 2 * he that * Dio- 
CS oi 4 5 nyſius Halicarnaſſæus can not be- 
4 4 n luieve, Jut that the Deſign of Xeno- 
Dioniſ. Hal: r. phon was rathey to praiſe than to 
| 2 — But under what Title 
S | ſoever 


ſ 
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The PREFACE. 
wer this Work be receiv'd, call it a Hiſtory, or call 
f + an Apology, it is one of che moſt excellent Pieces of 

Wt Antiquity ; For, whether we reflect on the great 
e Feriety of the Subjects it treats of; or the inimitable 
red PB ndour and Naturalneſi, with which the Things are 
ch ated 3 2hether we weigh the Excellence of the Do- 
ven Fine, or conſider the Greatneſs of Soul of Soctates, we 
put be fore d to acknowledge, That nothing more, perfect. 
% hp irs Rind was ever produc'd in the moſt happy, Ages 

F Philofophy. And, what crowns all its other Perfe&ti- 
"ans, and gives them the laſt Ornament, is, that theſe 
pre not Dialogues invented at Pleaſure, where Perſons. 
24s Hare introduc d, who could not poſſibly have ſeen one an- 
ich ether, and who liv d not in the ſame Age; nor of 
I, bicb Socrates could be able to ſay, that Words, which. 
53 Indeed he never thought of, are there put into his M out b: 
ba | ll that Xenophon here writes, was actually ſaid by 
Pocrates in the Occaſions, that are here related. And 
bis is what Diogenes Laertius would have us know, 
ben ſpeaking of Xenophon, and of this Wark be ſays; 
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Fates, and publiſh'd- them in the Books, which 
e intituld, MEMOIRS, r THE MEMORA- 
S, LE THINGS. V bicb, taken in à ſtrict ſenſe, 

Vonld be falſe; becauſe long ere Xenophon bad be- 
6: bun this Book, which he did not till after the Death of 
P hich he brought in Socrates ſpeaking : eAmong 
bert, witneſs THE LYSIS, which Socrates himſelf 


ds Rod ſeen, not without complaining of the Freedom that 


Aut hour had taken in lending him Thoughts and Words: 
e- 51 proves, that Laertius cos d have no other mean- 
J= Es, then that Xenophon was the firſt, who, in his 
fo Pool, of THE MEMORABLE THINGS, had 


A 2 | mixture 


Ways, Wpumporivpedle em eU. He was the firſt 
ho made a Collection of the Diſcourſes of So- 


MPocrates, Plato had composd ſome Dialogues, in 


le alated tbe real Diſcourſes of Socrates, wirhout the 
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THE OECONOMICK and the BAN. 


QUE T*; That Athenzus and * Columaella cite Ks 
rſtice 12. likewiſe T HE OECONOMICK w « par- 


ticular 


Deiproſoph 
zoo -- Ke 


The PREFACE. 


thing that diſguſts th 
banlks the Weak. © 


be Opinions differ concerning | the Number of the 


e Learned, or diſencourages and 


Books of theſe MEMORABLE THINGS: WM 
Some allow them to be but Four, and will by no means 
admit THE OECONOMICK to make the R= 
fifth. Of theſe, among others, are Cardinal Beffario, Wh* 
and M. Charpentier, who have Tranſlated the Fur, 
and have rejected the Oeconomick; nevertheleſs, 


Iba ve follow 4 the Opinion of Galen, Leunclavius, 


Caſaubon, and ſome others, who held it to be'the 


fifth and loft of THE MEMORABLE TH!NGS. 
M. Charpentier alledges ſeveral Reaſons 0 prove 1 he E 


contrary, which it will not be amiſs to examine parti- 


cularly, that the Reader may judge of their Validity, 8 


and of the Reaſons that have induc d me to diſſent from 


his Opinion. Firſt then he urges, That Diogenes La- 
ertius diſt nguiſhes them in expreſs Terms in the Life 
of Xenophon, where that Authour ſays, that he com- . 
05d the Books of T HEMEMORABLE THINGS, #7 


. 


The PREFACE. 


Wh cular Work ; and that Cicero tranſlated it a part, 
and even divided it into Three Books. To this I an- 
hoer, That THE OECONOMICK treating of 
ne particular Subject only, and that too of a very dif- 
erent Nature from any of thoſe that are handled in the 
er Four Books of THE MEMORABLE 'LHINGS, 
ame to have its Name from the Subject it treats of, 
nd that it would have been impoſſible to have given a 
Particular Title to any of the other Four Books, becauſe 
F the ſeveral Subjects that are Diſcours d upon in each 
F them : Why then might not Laertius call it THE 
*ROECONOMICK ; and Athenæus and Columella 
cite it by that Title, even tho it made the fifth Book 
f THE MEMORABLE THINGS. At 
Jeaſt, this bas been frequently prattisd in ſucceeding 
Ages: For how often do we find cited, for Example, 
Lactantius de falſa Religione, De Origine Erroris, 
inſtead of the firſt, ſecond Book, 8c. of his Inſtitutes. 
Neither can I ſee what ſtreſs can be laid upon Cicero's 
Tranſlating it a-part, ſince it treats of a Subject of a 
= different Nature from any of thoſe that are treated of 
in the firſt Four Books : And as to bis having divided 


* % - . 


it into Three ſeveral Chapters, or Books, the Reaſon 


7 


s, Pit is evident, becauſe this Book treats of Three ſe ve- 


N 'J 
* 
* * 


Ay 


ral Parts of Oeconomy. I. Of the Duty of a «Ms- 
= tre/s of a Family. II. Of the Duty of a eAMaſter 


O. 3 2 . — 
e f 4 Family. III. Of Agriculture: And Cicero bas 
i. divided it after that manner. But ws it reaſonable to 


iner from all this, that Socrates never bad any ſuch 
Conference with Iſchomachus, or that be never af 
Rrerwards related that Conference to Critobulus in the 
ereſence of XNenophon ? Yet this ought to be prov'd, 
before we can allow that Book to be a meer HEdtion, as 
c 8 M. Charpentier ſtyles it, and would hade us believe 
N. to be. But he goes on farther, and affirms, That the 


RE fourth Book of IHE MEMORABLE THINGS 


te 
— aus in ſuch a manner, as ſbews that the Authour bas 
ar a 3 fmiſh d 


n the I 

3 IN 
* ®, 
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The PR EF Ac E. 


ii niſh'd bis Deſign. We manifeſtly ſee, ſays he, that Wl 
; | 25 255 «fide 5 Pew ; be 215 8 of his Reader, 
| and is preparing to do ſo ſeveral Pages before: He re- 
- Capitulates in a few Words all the chief Points be had ye 
been treating of in the preceeding Books, which is an 
eſſential Part of the Peroration, as Ariſtotle obſerve: 
in the firſt Book of his Rhetorick. I ſhort, he leaves 
by his Words, that conclude the fourth Bock, ſo ſtrong 
an Impreſſion of the Virtue of Socrates, that it may ED 
be affirm d be has hit the e Mark at which be aim d, 
which in going farther he would have overſhot, or 
been wide of. iWowing all this te be true; yet why a. 
might not Xenophon take his Pen in Hand again, ma 
and after having given us the Opinion of Socrates The 
concerning Fuſtice, Piety, Temperance, Gratitude, and 4 
many other Divine and e Moral Virtues, give us the co 
Inſtructions of that Philoſopher, relating to good Huſ- al 
bandry and the prudent Management of our private ge 
Concerns in the World? And in this Caſe the Peroration e 
of which M. Charpentier takes notice, ſeems almoſs 
neceſſary, ſince the Authour deſign d to make a Tranſition 
o a Subject of a quite different Nature from that he had 
till then been handling. "IM 
But Ml. Charpentier farther goes on, and fays, 
There are ſeveral other Mars that confirm theſe 
Works to be different ; as the Diſproportion there is be- 
33veen the Books of THE MEMORABLE THINGS WM 
and THE OECONOMICK, which alone contains => 
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—_ - as much 2s any two of the others: An Inſtance, lays 
1 | he, without Example in this Authour, who always di- 
- Vil wides Books into a very exact Equality. F M. Char- 
2 pentier had turn over bis Nenophon carefully, be 
' | would not have alledged this Argument; for he miglt 
| bade obſer d, that the Eighth Bock of that Authour'«s 
| | Kugs Tad bears the fame Freportion in length to the * 


Second, as THE OECONOMICK de, ro rhe RE 
Nrth of THE MEMORABLE THINGS ; tho 
| neither 


cf 
\ 
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that ¶Peirber of them, as be aſſerts of THE OECONO- 
der, MICK, be twice as long as the other. His next Ar- 
re- 9 | ument, the true in Matter of Fact, is not, that I can 
had fee, of greater force than the forwer ; for be there tells 
an us, in the Books of IHE MEMORABLE 
ven A FCHINGS, the Dialogues are very ſhort ; that one Book 
Ves 4 Contains ſcueral, and that the Authour goes all at once, 
ong from one Subject to another; whereas THE OECO- 
me) i 1 FNOMICK, on the contrary, is but one ſingle Con- 
1d, verſation, and always on the ſame Subject. What of 
or 4 all this? Will this Allegation amount even toa Circum- 
* * fontial Proof of its being meerly Suppoſititious? We 
ain, P may, in my Opinion, with equal Reaſon affirm, that 
tes ll rhe Dialogue in the fourth Book, between Socrates 
and | 1 and Euthydemus, 5s Suppoſitious likewiſe, becauſe it 
the # contains near twice as much as any one of the other Di- 
uſe = alogues 5 in the preceeding Books. OECONOMY, in 
ate Y fee is a Subject of large extent ; many Things are 
on comprix d under that Head; and I cannot but wiſh, 
that Socrates had Diſcours 4 likewiſe with Critobulus 
concerning the other Parts of it; and thus given Re- 
| nophon an Opportunity of making his Book much long. 
er than it it; ſo many good Inſtructions are contain d 
iu it. 
But M. Charpentier has reſcrv'd his dead-doing 
Blow for the laſt, and tells us, That to obviate all 
manner of Doubt of the Truth of what be has been ad- 
vancing, and to prove beyond all Contradiction, tbat 
this Dialogue of OECONOMY, is Dialogue pure- 
ly invented, we need only read the firſt Words of it, 
which run Thus : "Hxovou 5 Sole 7s Z@X2xmve V - Ve 
Uxorouics Tee CMA , *Ex7% wor, ken, © KerniCunts 
and ſo on: Which Leunclavius tranſlates thus; Au- 
divi etiam Socratem aliquando de Adminiſtrations 
rei familiaris hujuſmodi quædam diſſærentem. Dic 
mihi, mi Critobule, &c. And Strebæus renders Au- 
divi qupadam Socratem, cum de Alminiſtratione 


a 4 | reh. 


rr 


crates himſelf ſays afterwards, it is as clear as«the can 


* 


phon himſelf, we find that the Greeks, with whonp 


Fuce it was fought after their parting, and they never 


The PxBrACE. 
rei familiaris in hanc ſententiam diſputaret: Non 
which is as much at to ſay, I have likewiſe formerly pr I 
beard Socrates Diſcourſing with Critobulus concern. We to 
ing Oeconomy, in Words to this Effect, &c. Now, pa! 
ſays M. Charpentier, from the very Words which So- ivd 


Day, that Xenophon could not poſſiblyhave been pre- 
femt at any ſuch Converſation between Socrates and 
Critobulus, and conſequently, that no ſuch was ever i 
held; or, at leaſt, that it is falſe to affirm, as he 
does, that he heard it: For ſoon after the beginning of i 
this Book, Socrates ſpeaking in Praiſe of Agriculture, 
alledges the Example of the Younger Cyrus, who de- 
lighted much in it; and enlarging much on the excel- 
lent Qualities of that Prince, obſerves, That he had 
on the Hearts of bis People to that degree, that hap- i 
pening to be kill d in the Battel that was given between 
bim and his Brother Artaxerxes, his Friends fought 
around his Body to the very laſt Gaſp, and were all 
' ſlain by his ſide,” except Ariæus only: and this 
Circumſtance of that Battel is likewiſe related in the 
' firſ# Book of the War of the Younger Cyrus. Now bow 
could Renophon have heard Socrates fay this, hav- 
ing never ſeen him after that Battel? The whole 
world knows, that Xenophon accompany d the Young- 
er Cyrus in that Expedition againſt Artaxerxes. H- 
ſides, Diogenes Laertius ſays expreſiy, That Xeno- 
phon went away from Athens a Year before the Death 
of Socrates ; and by the Computation, even of Neno- 


be was, ſpent above a Year and a half in that Voy- 
age; and as for himſelf, abe Bow that he return d not 
to Athens, but went to the War in Thrace, and 
thence a ſecond time into Alia: How then cculd he bear 
Socrates ſpeak of the Cinaumſtances of that Battel, 


ſaw one another more? Thus far M. Charpentiet, 
„inn le 3 ab i fy 3 . from 
7 


1 
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n whence be concludes with this ſevere Sentence 
“THE OECONOMICK, That it is not 


to joyn 4 Work, that is branded in front with ſo 
, olpable a mark of Forgery, with Books that are re- 
gd for Hiſtorical. In anſwer to this, T ſay, That 
"IS cannot be deny d, but that the Matter of Fadt is true, 


Ko 


$4 that Xengphon never ſaw Socrates after the 
Death of Cyrus: and conſequently never could hear 
in Diſcourſing of it: But it is very probable, that 
Priting theſe Books of the MEMORABLE THINGS 


any Years after the Death of Socrates, he muſe 


1% ave made uſe of ſome Memoirs he had taken from 


be very Mouth of Socrates ; for it is ſcarce rea- 


Hnable to believe, that he retaind ſo long in his 
* Memory the very Words of this; or of any of the 


ber Dialogues contain'd in theſe Boos; but that he 


BC ompos d them according to the Collections he had 
ade long before: What hurt was there then done to 
Socrates, or to us, when coming to relate that Part of 
i, Dialogue, at all of which he himſelf had been 
reſent, where Socrates takes occaſion to tell Crito- 
Pulus what bad formerly paſs d between Ly ſander 
nd Cyrus, relating to the Subject of which they 
ere talking; What harm, I ſay, has Nenophon 
one in adding that remarkable Circumſtance of 
ee Death of Cyrus. All Alen naturally lay hold 
any Opportunity to talk of things that ſo nearly 
auch them; and of Perſons for whom they have 
e higheſt Veneration ; and he took this Occaſion to 
late that glorious Circumſtance, which attended the 
Peath of that great Frince, who had been his Friend 
g Benefattor. Is this a ſufficient Reaſon to make 
deem the whole Book a Forgery, a meer Fiction ? 
could, but for fear of Profaneneſs forbear to men- 


'' tion ſome Paſjages in Books, whoſe Truth no Man 


rute which nevertheleſs have a more viſible ap- 
f Fargnce of Counterfeit I could name an eAuthour 
; | ; 1 3 BL <&-* : j . . . who 


— 
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Death and Burial, yet neither M. Charpentier nor Ag 
my ſelf ever for that reaſon ſuſpected bis Works t After 
pt. apts In ſport therefore, I afjirm, That pat 
tho we wanted the Authority of Galen, Leunclavi- 
us, Caſaubon, and others, whom I mention d be- 


1 fore ; yet it is moſt evident, even from the Words that 1 | 

| begin this Book, and that are already cited, that it Wor 
N is only a Continuation or Sequel of the former Boot:: B 
ql 1 J have likewiſe heard Socrates, &c. Does not thi: BL 
All! fhew a Relation to ſomething that is paſt? This Book PF 
0 has no Introduction, no Prefact to uſher it in as NE 
þ j - different Work from the former; but begins exactly Fat 
"RF in the ſamę manner, as the Second, Third and Fourth 4 1 
wy Book F THE MEMORABLE THINGS|Tos 
7380 do : but it came to have the Title of THE OE- Pla 


Fil CONOMICK, becauſe, as I hinted before, 1% 
wu treats only of the Management of Domeſtick Affairs; N 
whereas the other Four Books contain many and wer) ih 
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* different Subjects, and therefore have had no particular be 
| | [| Title, given them. And this viſible Connexion be- Boc 
17 tween the OECONOMICK and the other Books of one 
14 tbe MEMORABLE THINGS, 7s the chief Reaſon De 
tt that induces me to believe it a Part of them. But bebe 
14 # ſo, or not; the Publick cannot take it amiſs, that m 
65 preſent them with a Tranſlation of it, ſince even 50. 


a. who will not allow it to be ſo, grant it to be a moſt 
Excellent Treatiſe. Even M. Charpentier bimſelf, 
whoſe Judgment ts univerſally eſteem d, and weighs 1 
very much in the Opinion of the Learned World, tho 
he will by no means admit it to be a Part of THE N 


7 
9 


MEMORABLE THINGS, y nevertbe. . 


'® leſs, That it is made up of Excellent Maxims and ©. 
% Inſtructions, relating to the Minagement of a Fa- 
It! mily, to A r And the Conduct of our Privat: 
| if | | Affairs. Oa' fort, ſays be, in bis Preface, Feder E 
1 ef the THE OECONO MIC, de cette Lecture i | 
fl . | plein 


The PREF Ac E. 
e lein de belles Maximes pour le Menage, pour 


s 10 After this, J hope, it will not be laid to my Charge, 
r I have confounded what is purely Hiſtorical with 

i "phat is not ſo; nor lengthen'd with too little Reaſon, 
bat others have retrench d perbaps with leſs; not 
I /ay thro' Neglect, or what is yet worſe, an over- 

it ndneſs of their own Opinions. | | 
Before theſe Five Books of THE MEMOR A- 
LE THINGS, I have put THE LIFE 
PDF SOCRATES, awd T HE LIFE OF 
KENOPHON. The frft of them is purely a 
XJ ran/lation from the French of M. Charpentier : 
"24 Work that has gone thro many Editions in ſeveral 
TX owuntries, and been univerſally receiv'd with great Ap- 
pPlauſe; even the great Cardinal Mazarine thought 
i not below the D; ity of his Purple, to have bis 

Name inſcribd to the Second Edition of it; after it 
ad, as 1 may ſay, paſs d the Pikes, and overcome 
be Cenſure of an envious and detratling Age. Thw 
be- Bool will ſatisfy their Curioſity, who deſire to ſee at 
ene View the Life of that Philoſopher : For the main 


a Deſign of Xenophon having been to juſtify him from 
bebe falſe Imputations that were laid to his Charge, he 
at made it his chief Care to lay before us bis Opinions and 
boſe bis Doftrine, which had been repreſented ſo much a- 
oſt miſs : But he takes not the leaſt notice either of bis 
elf, Birth, of his Circumſtances in the World, of his Mi- 


litary Exploits, or of the Form of Government under 

=» hich he liv'd : He ſuppoſes his Reader to know all 
IE i before-hand. MN either does he make the leaſt men- 
the. ion of many Particulars of bis Life, which ve meet 


and with here and there in other Authours, and that as much 
Fa- dieſerve to be known, as thoſe he relates. Beſides, 
M. Charpentier, bat he might give 8 faithful Idea 
bis Great Man, has obſeru'd ſome Order in this 
re a Hiſtory, which the Ancient eAuthours have given us 


ſo 


12 


nor ¶ Agriculture, et pour la conduite des Affaires. 
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ſo confuſedly, that we can hardly diſcern, which wa; 
the firſt, which the laſt of bit Actions; for they 
often joyn Events together, between which neverthele(; gy 
4 great diſtance of Time jnterven d: Among others, 
witneſs Eunapius in Mdeſio, who there takes the Mea « 
Death of Socrates to have been an immediate Effe'! of hugh! 
the Comedy of Ariitophanes, call d "THE CLOUDS; ee i. 
tho by the Chronology, there appears to have been an feet 
Interual bf above Three and twenty Years between bo 

them. Now M. Charpentier has taken care to fill he to 


LIFE OF SOCRATES. I a Word, by ad- 
ding THE MEMORABLE THINGS © Wt 
the Life of that Philoſopher, the whole Hiſtory of him £ 
is conta ind in this Volume.: And 1 not only hope that Li 
ſuch as have already been converſant with Socrates,will 
not be diſpleas d to ſee him in this Condition; but 
perſuade my ſelf likewiſe, that they who have hitherto 8 
been unacquainted with him, will not take it amiſs, 
that I bave given them this Opportunity of coming to 
the Knowledge ef his Life and Do trine. Wh 
It will now be expecſed that I ſhould give. ſome Ac- 
count of my baving . ſubjoynd 1 HE LIFE OF 
XENOPHON to that of SOCRATES: 8 
And to confeſs a Truth, I can with greater eaſe give 
4 Reaſon for my having done ſo, than alledge any rea» 
ſouable Excuſe for preſuming to undertake a Tusk, ſo 
much above my Strength, and that would reauire the 7 
Pen of a Charpentier to perform it equal to its 
Worth. The ſafeſt way judge of any thing is by the 
Effe''s it produces: The Fruit diſcovers the Nature of WK 
the Tree ; and in my Opinion, the Excellence of the 
| : Doctrine 


ef 
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Nocrine of Socrates, will appear the more wiſible to 

/ Whoſe, who reflect, how many of his Diſciples became 

eat Men by following his Precepts and Iuſtructions: 

And ſince the Deſign of this Book is to give a full 

| ea of that Philoſopher, and of the Do'!rine he 

'/ of Brecht; is would, I think, have been in ſome mea- 

DS; re imperfect, without this Inſtance of the wonderful 

» 1 Hels of that Do'lrine, in the Perſon of Xenophon, 

veer pho being truly Great on many Accounts, ſeems to 

fl e to have excelld even Plato himſelf. Be fades, it 

> a common Cuſtom with thoſe who take upon them to 

F of 7 11 ranſlate any of the Works of the Antients, to give ſome 

due Account of their Aut hours: And I was willing to do 

i ine that Fuſtice, which others, who before me have — 

pe, fender d into Engliſh ſome other Parts of bis Works, 1 

LE Save omitted to do: him. Theſe were the Conſiderati- 

1d ns that put me upon colle'ling cut of bis own Mri- 

10 ings, and from others of the Antients ; and upon di- 

”m ec ing into Order the moſt remarkable A ions of bis 4 

at Life. In magnis voluiſſe fat eſt; and the Reader ; 

04 rut Fudge, how well I have acquitted my ſelf of | 
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ur bit adventurous Undertaking. 
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at eAhens, in the fourth 
Year of the 77th Olym- 
piad; which according 
to our Account, is the 
468th Year before F E- 
SUS CHRIST. Die 
= — ck ven Laertius reports his 
9 irth to have happen d on 
the ſixth of the Month, which the Atbenians 


F Thargelion we kept the Birth of Socrates : 
Amrot, the French Tranſlator, renders it, the 
EFxth of February; but the Month we call Fe- 
Fruary, has nothing to do with the eArhenians 


Dargelion, which was the eleventh Month of 
cbeir Year, and generally included a part of 


A > 1 
5 


- 


Fall'd Thargelion ; and Plutarch ſays, The fixth- 


£ £ — B May ö 
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8 Symp. 


Parents of So- 


Crates, 


All this is ex- 
plaig'd hereatier. 


Soerarit 4 Sta- 


tuzry. 
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May and of June, tho' ſometimes more of the ture 


one than of the other: For the Athenians be. 
gan th&ir Year towards the Summer Solſtice; 
and, according to the Method of Scaliger, the 


Hake 
Hime 


took 


ſixth of Thargelion, that Year, happen d on the ce 


ſixteenth of May. elian oblerves, That 
the ſixth of Thargelion was held to be a very 
lucky Day among the eAthenians, by reaſon of 


mat 
ir 
Chi! 


ſeveral great Victories they had gain'd that he 


Day over the Perſians, and particularly for the 


he 


Birth of our Philoſopher. Diogenes ſays alſo, Wou 


That in the Iſle of Delos there was an Opinion 
that the Goddeſs Diana was born on that Day. 
The Father of Socrates was a Statuary, or 
carver of Images in Stone ; his Name Sophre- 
niſcus: His Mother was a Midwife, call'd 


Tra 
wit! 
he 1 
be « 
follc 


Phenerete : Their Son's Merit has preſerv d Abo 


their Names from that Oblivion to which the 


Meanneſs of their Condition had condemn'd 


Felf 


A.: 


them, and has given them that Immortality Wh: 


which they could not have acquir d themſelves. 
The Corporation, or People of Attica, from 
whence Socrates was deſcended , was call'd 


eAlopece: His Tribe was that of the Anti- 
We ſhall ſee by and by, that in the . 


chides. 


of Sopbroniſcus, of the People of Alopece. 
SOCRATES was firſt brought up to his 
Father's Trade ; and there was to be ſeen in 


tlie Caſtle at eAthens, a e Mercury and the Gra- 


ces, of his Carving. Pauſanias, who, among 
thc other Curioſities of Greece, makes mention 
cloath'd, as it 
repreſent them 


Accuſation exhibited againſt him by eMelitus, 
he is, after the Cuſtom of the eArbenians, Who 


in their Qualities never omitted to mention 
the Name of their People, call'd Socrates Son 


; 0 
"DS oc 
ky 


WC 
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of them, obſerves, That: theſe Graces were 
waz.the uſage of Antiquity ro 


err in Painting or Sculp- 
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The Life of SOCRATES. 3 
the ture; the other Cuſtom of making them ſtark Diog. in Socrat. 
be- paked not having been introduc'd till in After- 
ce; mes. Crito, tis ſaid, was the Perſon who 
the took him from his Shop, being ſupriz'd at his 
the Excellent Genius, and thinking it great pity 
hat that a Man of ſuch Parts ſhould be continual- . 
8 imploy'd in working in Stone, and have the 
Thiſſel eternally in his Hand. Porphyrins, apud Theodore: 
hat Who was his Enemy, tells us, That in his Youth 4g Cur. Gr, 
the He was very undutiful to his Father, who * * 
Iſo, Would have oblig'd him to have kept to his 
ion Trade; but that it was impoſſible to prevail 
y. with him to do ſo; for, whatever Commands 
or he laid on him to mind his Buſineſs, he would 
bro- be continually running abroad, and blindly 
Id followd his own capricious Humours, ttill 
vd About the Age of ſeventeen Years he put him- 
the elf under the Tuition of the Philoſopher 
nd eArchelaus. However, this agrees but ill with pe Dam. Socr: 
ity What Plutarch ſays of him; That while he 
res, Was yet in his Infancy his Father was admo- 
om hiſh'd by an Oracle, to take great care not co 
ld Fompel or diſſuade him from any thing, but 
tis Fave him intirely to follow the Bent of his 
the own Inclinations, becauſe he had in him a 
us. Guide and Conductor that was worth more 
ho than ten thouſand Maſters ; and that he ſhould 
on 8 take care to make ſupplications for him 
| %, iter the Popular, and to the Muſes. And 
— Mherefore, tho it will not be of any ſervice to 
his Pocrates to juſtifie him from what Porphyrius 
Nys to his Charge, yet we may ſay, there is 
. Hut little likelihood, that he had ſuch an aver- 
ng Hon to his Trade, or that his Father and he 
Pere at odds on that Score, ſince he was Work- 


p- pPehind the Statue of «Minerva, the Guardian 
2 - | B 2 Goddeſs 
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Firſt Studies of 
Socrates. 


Plato in Pœdone. 


Tuſcul. 1: 5. 


tn Manex. 


dias flouriſh'd, and I cannot believe that in 


ſuch an Age, they would have made Choice 
of an ignorant Fellow, or an Apprentice, to 
imploy him in a Work for the Publick. But 
let that be how it will, tis certain he was a 
Diſciple of eArchelaus, who conceiv'd a great 
kindneſs for him : This eArchelaus had been a 
Scholar of eAnaxagornus, a Philoſopher of great 
repute, who was accusd of Impiety, for ha- 
ving aſſerted that the Sun was nothing but a 
maſs of red-hot Iron. Some have been of 
Opinion that Socrates too had been a Scholar 
of his, and that he was not a Diſciple of Ar- 
chelaus, till after the Condemnation of Ana- 
æagoras. | 3 | 
_ SOCRATES firſt apply'd | himſelf to the 
Study of Nature, after the Cuſtom of the Age 
he liv'd in, when only that part of Philoſophy 7 
was known. He tells us himſelf, that he hal 
been very aſſiduous in that Study, and Xeno- 7 
phon aſſures, that he was very learn d. Bur af- * 
ter having ſeen the uncertainty of thoſe Sci- 
ences, and the great diverſity of Opinions, on 
which twas impoſſible to ground any certain 
Principles, he gave himſelf wholly to Mora! 
Philoſophy, and, as the Ryman Orator ſays, 
was the firſt who brought her down from Heaven to + 
the relief * e Mankind. He was likewiſe ver 
skilful in Muſick, which he learn'd not 'till he ; 
was already ſtricken in Years, believing it no 
diſgrace to any Man to learn at any time what 
he knows not: And he ſays, That on his ac- 
count his Maſter was reproach'd for teaching 
Old Men. This we read in Plato, in the ſame 
E where Socrates farther ſays, That he had 
earnt Rhetorick under eAſpaſia, a Woman of 
great Reputation in Athen, to whom. lat 
TIRE aſcribes |} 4. 


105 "i arriſon from the Peloponneſians. The Athe- 
% Pans, reſolving to do themſelves Juſtice for this 
t evolt, rais d two thouſand Men, and fitted 
. ur forty Ships, having choſen for their Ge- 
1 eral Callias and four others. The two thou- 
5 — fand Men march'd into Nlacedonia, to join 
ad me other Troops, who were arriv'd there a 
of Ittle before, and found them beſieging a 


20 
es 


. + "if land 
* F 


a 


but fell into open Rebellion, and receiv'd a 


Phe Life of SocRATES. 3 
aſcribes that excellent Funeral Oration, which 
ucydides gives to Pericles: For twas publick- 1 Pericle: 
A ſaid, Pericles did nothing without her Ad- & ariſtop. in 

ice ; even to that degree, that ſhe was ac- rome, 

us'd of being the cauſe of the War, that then 

broke out between the eAthenians, and the 

People of Peloponneſus: And, that for ſome 

3 Conſiderations ſhe had perſwaded Pe- 

Ticles to undertake it, who afterwards by his 

Authority and Addreſs, prevail'd with the 

People to give their conſent to it. 

In the beginning of this War, Socrates, who Feat f 37 

was then in his 37th Year, carry'd Arms 1n the carries Arms at 

Service of his Country, and gave ſignal Proofs 3 

of his Virtue and Courage. The firſt Action 
he was in, was at the Siege of Potidæa, 4 
Town of Thrace, where firſt took Flame the 
fatal Diſſenſions, that were afterwards the 
EKuin of well nigh all the Countreys of Greece. 
This Town was Tributary to the eAthenians, Thueyd l. re 
ho, fearing that by the perſwaſion of their 
Enemies it would revolt againſt them, ſent to 
-tommand the Inhabitants to demoliſh their 
Fortifications, and to give them Hoſtages : 
But this boiſterous way of Proceeding ſerv'd 
-—=dnly to haſten the ill Will of that People, who 
= could not brook to obey ſuch rigorous Orders, 


" 1 Y 


_— 


2 own, after the taking of which, they march'd 
owards Potidæa, making in all three thou- 


; 
o 


* 


Athenians march, went out to meet them: 
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ſand Men, befides the Troops of the Allies, 
and fix hundred Macedonian Horſe. The for- 
ty Veſſels were join'd likewiſe by thirty others, 
and to the number of Seventy ſail'd to the 
Coaſts of that Country. Ariſtæus, who com. 
manded in the Town, having advice of the 


And the two Armies being come near each 


other, they join'd Battel, and after a long and 

obſtinate Diſpute, the Athenians put their Ene- 8 
mies to flight, and purſu'd them even to the Cu 
very Gates of Potidæa: With much ado 77 


Ariſtæus got into the Town, but Callias was Pla 
kill d in the Action. The victorious Troops 1 x 
being reinforc'd by ſixteen hundred freſh Men, 
inveſted the Place: And tho' they laid cloſe » 
Siege to it both by Sea and Land, it held out fla 
nevertheleſs two whole Years, and then was 
compelb'd to ſurrender for want of Provi- 
fions. ' | ; 

During this length of Siege, we may rea- 
ſonably believe the Arbenians did many gallant © 85 
Actions, as well becauſe they had to do with of 


brave Men, who knew how to defend them- : 


Socrates Courage 

Plut. in Sympoſ. 

Plutarch. in vita 

Alcibiad. Diogen. 
in Socr, 


ſelves, as becauſe they made Incurſions into 
the bordering Countries. Mean while S 2 1 
crates, Who was in the Army, behav'd himſelf fa 
ſo well, that he made himſelf be taken notice + . 
of above all others; and the Authors of that 
Age ſay, he won the Prize of Valour, but vo- 
luntarily yielded it to eAlcibiades, becayſe he f. 
lov'd him, and was well-pleas'd to excite him #1, 
to noble Actions by the encouragement of that 
Honour. For eAlcibiades himſelf confeſs d, 
That he ow'd his Life to him, and that in a 
certain Action, where he was ſorely wounded, Tt 
Socrates alone prevented both his Perſon and 
his Arms from falling into the Enemies . = 
= eee 


q x: 


1 
hb 2 
1 


Wacion, that he continually kept himſelf in one 


35 ador d the riſing Sun, and went his way ! 
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In this Epedition it was, that he ſpent a Ex: of *. 


Crates. 


hole Day and Night in ſo profound a Medi- 


and the ſame Poſture, without the leaſt mo- 
tion in the World. And, to uſe the Expreſſion 
of the Philoſopher Faworinus, He ſtood upright 
From one Sun to the other, more immoveable than 
he Trunks of Trees. Plato indeed ſays, twas a 
uſual thing with him, to ſtop in the middle of 
the Streets to meditate : Which gave no ſmall 
cauſe of admiration to ſuch as knew not his 
*Cuſtom : But we no where find, that he ever 
elſe continu'd ſo long fix'd in one and the ſame 
Place, nor in ſo profound an Extaſie: Whence 


I believe, that what Aulus Gellius ſays, after Lib 2. Noa. 


Favorinus, is not true: He tells us, twas a *. 
uſual thing with Socrates to keep himſelf thus 


ſtanding on his Legs, without any Motion, for 


a whole Day together, and that he did it to 


enure himſelf to Patience: For had it been ſo 


frequent with Socrates ſo to do, Plato and Dio- 
genes would never have mention'd this Acci- 
dent as a Miracle. But ſee what Plato writes Ia Sympot. 


of it, on the Teſtimony of Eye-Witneſſes. Ha- 


ving ſtood ſtill to meditate on ſomething, and 


not readily finding what he ſought, he deſpond- 
ed not in the leaſt, but perſiſted attentively inthe 
ſame Contemplation. About Noon the Soldiers 
g got together to look on him, and ſhewing him 


8 to one another ſaid, that he had been there ever 
ſince Morning: In the Evening, after they had 


* ſupp'd, ſome Jonians drew their Straw-Beds near 


him; having a mind to obſerve whether he 


kept continually ſtanding: Beſides, it being the 
heat of Summer, twas pleaſant to lie in the 


: Cool: In ſhort, he paſs d the Night in the ſame 


Poſture, and when twas broad Daylight, he 


« 
by 


£ 
1 
1 
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His 
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ſcarcely indure the Cold, tho' their Cloaths 


Great Plague at 
Atbens. 
Thucyd. I. 2. 


focrates only 
Was never in- 


fected, 


In oer. &. Æl an. 


I. 13 c. 27. 
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inſeparable attendants of War. In the Win- 

ter, which in thoſe Countries is very ſevere, 
he went abroad with his uſual Cloaths, and 
walk'd bare-foot on the Ice, when others cou'd 


were warmly lin'd with Furs. 

Theſe Fatigues had procurd him ſo robuſt 
a Conſtitution, that it ſeem'd as if Diſeaſes 
durſt not attack him. In thoſe Days the At be- 
nians were afflicted with a dreadful Peſtilence, 
that diſpeopled almoſt all their City, and made 
them often think, there was an Underſtanding 7 
between the Gods and their Enemies. While 
they were hard put to it to defend themſelves 7 
againſt the Lacedemonians, who had declar'd 7 
open War againſt them, and who, to oblige 7 
them to raiſe the Siege of Potidæa, were en- 


ter d into Attica, this new misfortune came 


to cruſh them at once, according to an an- 
tient Oracle, that threaten'd t with the 
Spartan War, and a Plague together. It not 
only afflicted them within the incloſure of ⁊ 
their Walls, but was brought to their Camp be- n 
fore Potidæa, and ſeiz d that Army with ſuch all 
violence, that in a very little while near eleven 

hundred Men were ſwept away by the Con- r! 
tagion. But Socrates never had the leaſt Touch 
of it, neither in the Camp, where it was fo 
violent, nor when after the ſurrender of Po- 
tidza, he return'd to eAthens, where it was ẽ 
{till raging, nor even during the Winter of the | 
fifth Year of the War, when it broke out again ³ 
with greater Violence than ever. Diogenes ſays, 
That Socrates only, of all the eAthenians, was 
never ſick of it: Which ſeems not only an ef- WR 


| 


| fect 
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own e of his Sobriety and T emperance, but an 
nim, ident Token too of the Divine Protection. 
the The eActhenians, ſeeing their City unpeopled, Sosa has c 


Vin. @blig'd the Citizens to take each of them two 
Wives, the ſooner to repair the Ruins of the 


ere, 
and 


Kepublick. This Law was the reaſon 


2 Wives. 


that 


bud ecrates was marry'd to two Women: The firſt 
ith; Was call'd Xantippe, by whom he had Lam- 
®Frocles : The other Myrto, Grand-daughter of 


Duſt 


ales 
the- 


a * 


Sopbroniſcus. 


- 


Hriſtides the Fuſt, and Mother of «Menexenus 


All Men knew what he ſuffer d thro' the Fi Fierce on 


ce, "Diſcord and ill Humours of theſe Women: 
Sometimes they both fell upon him, becauſe 


2 laugh'd only at their Quarrels, and would 


ade 
ing 


ile 


; 
| 


[| 


* 


got concern himſelf in their Differences ſo 
ves much as they would have had him. But his 


rd Patience is particularly to be admir'd, in that 


ge could ſuffer the Indignities offer d him 


by Xantippe, who made her ſelf renown'd for 
ne per ill Humours only. For if what we read 
n- *Fof her be true, no Man but Socrates could ever 


have liv'd with her. She flew ſometimes into 

ſuch a madneſs of Paſſion, as to ſnatch his Pi9s- in Scr. 
Cloak off his Back in the open Street: Nay, 

one Day, after having belch'd out againſt him 

all the ill Language that her Spite could in- 

vent, ſhe threw a Pot of naſty Water gn his 
Head: at which he only laugh'd, and faid ; 

It could not chuſe but Rain after ſuch a Thun- 

-Xer-clap. Moſt of his Friends counſel'd him 


220 ule her as ſhe deſerv'd, and turn her out to 


the wide World to ſhift for her ſelf, yet he 
would never hearken to their advice, but told 
them, he was us'd to hear the Noiſe ſhe made, 
„ as Men who are accuſtom'd to hear the creak- 
ing of a Pully, till at length they do not re- 
ard it, And when Alcibiades threw it 


9 
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in his Plut. 


Diſh, 


10 The Life of So RATES. 7 
Diſh, that he was in the wrong to be ſo god! 1h 
natur d to ſuch a Shrew, he {mil'd and ſaid Ma n. 
Art thou angry with thy Geeſe when the) Mi * 
gabble ? But there's ſomething got by en 
anſwer d eAlcibiades, they lay me Eggs, an 
hatch me young Ones. And my Wife, re 
ply'd Socrates, gets me Children. Anothe 
time Euthydemus being come to ſup with him 
Xantippe, who was in one of her uſnal Freak: 
after having for ſome time kept a fearful Scold 
ing, at length threw down the Table, Mes 
and all. Eutbydemus, who was not of ſo pa 
tient a Temper as Socrates, riſe up, and woul 
have been gone: But Socrates ask d him, laugh 
Sen. ing, Do'ſt thou not remember, ſaid he, tha 
; when we were t'6ther Day at ſupper at thi 
Houſe, a Hen that by chance flew over thi: % 
Table, caus'd the ſame Accident, and yet w: % 
took not Pet at it. We read likewiſe of an WF: 
other Action of this Woman, which tho' ri- ; 
dulous too, might well have 2 Offence to 
Socrates: eAlcibiades having ſent him a grexa 7 
Cake, ſhe threw it on the Ground, and ſtamp: ? 
it to pieces: Socrates, who look'd on, lauge 
at her Impertinence, and with his accuſtomd 
* Raillery : Well, well, ſaid he, you ſhall eat 
none of it. He us'd ſometimes to ſay, That 
he had taken this Devil of a Wife, after the 7 
Example of Jockeys, who that they may learn 
to break all forts of Horſes, take firſt in hand "R, 
the moſt skittiſn and mettleſom they can 
meet with, becauſe after having broken them, 
they think they ſhall eafily be able to get the 
better of any other : In like manner, he might 
be certain, he ſhould live comfortably with the 
reſt of the World, after having learnt to bear | F: 
with the Humours of fuch a 5 And to t. 
a certain Perſon, who perhaps to try 1 . 
. a AS b 65 


2 
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60, Ia him, Whether it were better to marry, 
n not? he anſwer' d, Do thou which thou 

en Mit, thou wilt certainly repent of it. 4 

0 1 oY Ras . hi fr 

„ an This inmate Misfortune took him not off gocrares ſecond 

8 from the ſtudy of Philoſophy, nor did this Voyage to the 


Sede oder him from rendring the Republick all . 
hi b ie Services that can be deſir'd of a good Ci- 
reak gen, and a brave Man. "Twas already ſix 


ars ſince the beginning of the hag er ore 
Mez War, and the «Athenians Misſortunes had not 
" Kept them from continually undertaking ſome 


fear, two Athenian Captains, Hippocrates and 
' "Demoſthenes, held Correſpondence with ſome 
th. Beccians, and by that means endeavour d to 
th. 8 ake the chief Towns of Bæocia fall into the 

| Hand: of the Athenians, and ſo to imbroil the 

an. Affairs of that Country, that their Enemies 
„ ip be little the better for their Alliance 
"With thoſe People. The Plot was ſo concert- 
d, that on a certain Day, Demoſthenes was to 
ni Some with his Fleet before Siphe, a Town of 
t Bezocia, ſituate on the Gulf of Corinthus, and 
hat was to be put into his Hands: And at the 
ſuame time Cheronee likewiſe was to be deli- 
bal _ up; and while this was tranſacting on 
he ene ſide, Hippocrates on another was to invade 
rn _Beocia, and poſſeſs himſelf of Delium. This 
"Deſign was well enough laid, but miſcar- 
ed thro! the Imprudence of Demoſthenes, 


. vho coming before Siphæ ſooner than had 
e deen reſolv d on, miſs d of taking it; and his 
u Intrigue coming thus to take vent, the Beocians 
e borthwith ſecur d themſelves of the Place; 
ir ſomuch that all, who were in the Conſpi- 


„ Facy, ſeeing what had happen d, durſt under- 
„take nothing. On the other Hand, Hippocra- 
e, who knew not any thing of the Fault De- 

_— xl moſt henes 
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The Feu,“ moſt benes had committed, advanc'd with 2 
_— and on the Day „ poſſeſs" 
1 of Pe- himſelf of Delium, and fortify'd it with all ev 
508 pedition. The Bzocians, who at the Enterpriz: 1 
Beware ro take Of Demoſthenes, had taken the Alarm, aſſemble 
Ile of Delcs, as together, and drew near with their Army to 
ſome, whom :h* that of the eArhenians, tho of the eleven Gene 
the Names bas Tals who commanded them, Pagondas only wa 
being 6797 » for fighting the Enemy: But his Obſtinacy pre. 
wong whom is Vail d over the Opinion of others. In the fir 8 
| dere a> Of the Action, the eAthenians diſorder'd the lef 8 
ret. This Behm Wing of the Bæocians, and forc'd them to give 
Basel lemark. Way, On the other hand, the Beocians right 
able only for a Wing, where the Fhebans were poſted, broke 
ahi ag, lh the ranks of the eAthenians, with whom they 
model of that Were engag'd, ſo that the Fortune of the Day 
Ebene me ſeem'd as it were equal on both ſides ; when 
Town took its to ſuccour his Troops, over whom the Athe. 
Wage Strad-15* ans had the advantage, Pagondas lent two . 
Squadrons of Horſe; who having marchd ia 
round a little Hill without being perceivd by Neu 
the eAthenians, fell on them unawares ; and 
_ theſe, believing they had a freſh Enemy to 
deal with, were ſtruck with Terrour, and be- 4 
took themſelves to flight. Then they were 
3 worſted on all fides, and the Bzocians made a 
Socrates's Su- great {laughter of them. Soerates found him- 
rage en che Battle felf ſurrounded in the midſt of this Overthrow. 8 
but behav'd himſelf with a Bravery that con- 
vinc'd his Enemies, that had there been many © 
Men like him in the eAthenian Army, the Bæ- X 
cians would not have boaſted of that Days © 
Victory, nor have rais'd a Trophy of the van- #8 
quiſh'd eAthenians Spoils. He retreated like a 
Lion, who diſdaining to yield, ſtill turns about 
and faces his Hunters, ſtriking a greater dread 
into them, than they into him. For thus it is 
that the Writers of this Action ſpeak of * TR 
| : . _ 


i 
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h x MW meaſur'd back the Field, ſay they, by 
ec; ches, while the others fled away on all the 
ler Wings of Fear: He but juſt receded from the 
pris: ght, and often turn d towards the Enemy, 
ble! Mit he might be ready to fight if any durſt 
y to VS... him. This Bravery ought not to be 
ene. Puted fabulous in a Man, who cheriſh'd his 
wa Honour equal to his Life, which he would not 
pre. Wve preſerv'd from certain Death by an 
fir} Action that could have ſavour d in the leaſt of 


13 


1c6 Howardice. Tis obſerv d beſides, That in the 7 5s Ze 


>ive Rattle he ſav'd Xenophons Life, who was fallen 
oh; hom his Horſe, and that he carry d him off 


Phon's Lite. 


oke dn his Shoulders: Nay, Strabo ſays, he carry d ceog 1.3. 


im ſeveral Furlongs, till he was out of all 
Hanger: And certainly, without exaggerat- 
Ig on this matter, we may affirm, That he 
hen render'd an important piece of Service to 

dhe Republick, by ſaving a Citizen, whoſe 
11. Writings were to render it eternally glo- 
*Hous. 


pus Day wip'd off, when another Misfortune 
Happen d to the eAthenians. Braſidas, a Lace- 
ſgemonian General, and a Man of great Merit, 
ent to the borders of Thrace, and wrought ſo 
n. fr on the Affections of the People of that 

Fountry, that he prevail'd with ſeveral Towns 
quit the Atbenian Intereſt. Among others, 
ge got by Stratagem into Ampbipolu, an im- 
portant Place, and from whence the Republick 


I e made, the eAthenians ſent an Army 
to Thrace, under the Command of Cleon, 
—ZFWFhom Socrates accompany d in this Expedition, 
Which was not more ſucceſsful than that of 


„ Pthum. For Cleon being advanc'd with his 


= ſidus, 


„ 
os LE : 
1 
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0 W_ 2 Advantages. To oppoſe the Pro- 
of 5 


s | b | 
my near to Amphipoly, was attack d by Bra- 1d. fl s 


But ſcarce were their Tears for this diſaſt- Socraters third 
Ee pedition to 
rhe Army. 
Thucyd. 1. 4. 
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Plut. in Alcibiade. 


Thucyd. 1. 5. 


Socrates kept 
much at home. 


Plat. in Grit: 


hundred of them on the ſpot. Cleon himſel 


fidas, who defeated the «Athenians, killing fir "i 


was flain, as he was running away. After 
this overthrow the Army return'd to Athen: 
and 'tis no where ſaid that Socrates went any 
more to the War : For beſides that he began 
to grow old, drawing onward to his fiftieth 
Year; in a little time after, the Athenians and 
Lacedemonians made a Treaty, whereby they 
ended their Differences, and ſwore an Alliance 
for fifty Years. Tis indeed certain, that the 
Articles of this Treaty were never kept, and 
that the Allies of the Lacedemonians proteſted 
openly againſt the Agreement, and made a neu 
League among themſelves. At eAthens too, 
Alcibiades, who began to be in favour with the 
People, labour d all he could to diſſuade them 
from Peace, and threw things into a freſh Con- 
fuſion. However, the two Republicks were 
ſix or ſeven Years without committing any 
open Hoſtilities, tho, underhand, they ſought : 
all occaſions to prejudice each other. And 
therefore the Hiſtorian ſays, That conſidering 
what happen'd after the concluſion of that Trea. 
ty, a Man muſt want Judgment to think, that it 
gave any reſpit to the War. But the Journey 1K 
to Ampbipolu was the laſt that Socrates made: 
All the reſt of his Life he continu'd at eArhens, © 
without ever going far from thence. Yet he hi 
was once at the Solemn Games that were cele- ett 
brated at the Ifhmxs of Corinthas, and tis ſaid e 
too, that 1n his Youth he went to Samos with 

the Philoſopher Arcbelaus, and that he was c 
another time at Delphos : But excepring this, t 
he always kept in the City, and, as it it was re 
ſaid of him, went ſeldomer out of it than the Nu 
Lame and the Blind. Plato makes himſelf a 


fay thus to him, Tou- never went ont of Athens Ri, 
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> ſix to the Games of Greece, except only once to 
eli ſe of Iſthmus, mor on any other account, but 
ter "When jou were oblig'd to go to the Army. He ap- 
em; mprovd not of thoſe long Voyages that many 
an) make their chief Occupation ; not that he 


gan ught that one People ought to be more = 
1eth rangers to us than another; ſince being ask'd py. de Exil. Ci. 
and. OF what Country he was, he anſwer'd not, of cer. Tuc. 5. 
hey thens, but of the World. He would have 

nce d Men more curious to travel within them- 

the Alves, than to rove up and down over un- 

and Khown Seas and Lands. Thus he pleaſantly 

ted Anſwer'd one, who told him he intended to . 5-Prap- 
Cen gravel, becauſe he was unfortunate in his own 


00, Fountry; That he would be ill advis'd if he 
the d; becauſe, wherever he went, he would 


em garry with him what made him unhappy at 

on- Home. 

ere But his averſion to Travel has given pl. defended a- 
ny h ſome occaſion to affirm, that he never — 
pht Jas in the Army. eAtbenæus is of this Opi- voyages of Se- 
.nd Won, which he endeavours to make out at“ 


wrge in his fifth Book, where he pretends to 
prove, That all that Plato has written on that 
t it Fubje& is falſe, and that Philoſophers, like 
ey im, have not always been over {ſcrupulous to 


X 


le: fell Truth: But the Arguments he brings are 


, f ſo little weight, that this once, at leaſt, the 
he *Fhiloſopher muſt be allow'd to have got the 


le. fetter of the Critick. And indeed, among 
11d e other Reaſons he alledges, he makes uſe 
th the very Words of Plato we but now cited, 
as I&cauſe tis there ſaid, That Socrates never went 
is, ef Athens but once to ſee the Iſthmian Games: 


as rom whence eAtbenæus takes occaſion to 
Pugh at Plato's bad Memory, who in this 
elk ace gives himſelf the Lie as to all he had 
ns id ellewhere of the military Exploits of 
BY Socrates : 
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Piog, in Plat. 
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Socrates : But he ſeems to give ſufficient reaſon 
to wonder why he had not read the following 
Words, Except only when you were oblig'd to g 
to the Army, which makes this paſſage prove 

uite the contrary of what he pretends to in- 
for from it. This gives ground to believe, 8 
Caſaubon has well oblerv'd, either that Arhenzus; | 
Copy of Plato was faulty, or that he had no: i 
tranſ{crib'd the Paſſage intire in his Collection, e 
according to which, no doubt he compos d his 
Writings, and that has often led him into Er. 
rors. For what likelihood is there that Play 
would have written ſo rank a Falſhood, in an 
Age when all the World might eafily have 
convicted him of it? What Reaſon could he Har 
have to make Socrates a Soldier in ſpite of all le 
the Athenians, and, if I may uſe the E 
preſſion, even of Minerva herſelf 2 Would 
not this have been to have diſparag'd him 


2x 
. 


ſelf, and to have taken away all manner oi 
Belief from all that he writ? I know *ewil 
be immediately objected, that he has ſaid m 
ny other things of Socrates, that Socrates him 
ſelf never thought of, and that this Philoſo 
pher could not forbear throwing it in hi 
Teeth, when hearing one of his Dialogue 
read, he cry'd out, Good Gods! How thi 
young Fellow puts upon me! I am willing 9 
believe, that he may ſometimes have made hin 
ſay things of his own Head, and put the D 
ſciple's Thoughts into the Maſter's Mouth; a 
but to have had the Impudence to lie touching 
the Hiſtorical Particulars of the Life of S- Ms 
crates, would have been a thing wholly inſup- a» 
portable. We daily ſee, tis eaſie to lay to! 
47 


Man's Charge a thing that he never ſaid : Thi 
07, 


is the buſineſs of Falſe Witneſſes : But to un 
dertake to affirm, That he was at ſucha Place 
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on hen at the ſame time he was publickly ſeen 
ng another, far diſtant from it, is going far- 
£1 Wer than ever Impudence yet went. This, I 


Ve ay, to the end that Expreſſion of Socrates 
im May not be ſtretch'd too far, and leſt the 


 % Witorical Paſſages, that we find in Plato's Dia- 
5 Weues, relating to the Life of this Philoſopher, 
not Mould be involv'd in the ſame Suſpicion, that 
ns, e may reaſonably have for certain Diſcourſes 
hs at he there attributes to him. The Antients 
Er. ever call'd in queſtion his Authority in thoſe 
la Points, and particularly not in that which is 


1 a1 ow in debate. Cicero, Strabo, Seneca, Plu- credamus & ros 
ave reh, Diogenes, e/flianws, all ſpeak of the mi- bus, bold, ome 


bus, potius quam 
| he Rtary Exploits of Socrates, as of an indiſputa- uni Athanzo, eu- 
al ie Truth: I know of none that make any — — 
Ex-&oubt of it but Atbenæus only, who ſuppoſes nulla, Judicium 
dull himſelf that the Trade of War ſuits but ill Toms Cu 
im. ich the Study of Philoſophy. But allowing faub. in Achen. 
r ab is to be true in many, we ſhould neverthe- 
wil s be in the wrong to judge thus of Socrates. 
ma. e was not one of thoſe pedantick and re- 


— 1R 2 
„ 


nim rd Sages, who follow'd a particular Profeſſion 


loſo the Republick, and who ſavour'd of the 
| hi Mhool and Aﬀectation. He never, ſays Plu- 
gue reh, had Benches prepar d for his Auditors, he 
thi ver got up into a Pulpit, he obſery'd no fixt time 
; to read Lectures in Publick, he never appointed any 
hin rain Hours to confer, or take the Air with his 
> Di end.: But be philoſophix d when he was drink- 
uth; . eating, or diverting himſelf ; when he was in 
hing Camp, or at publick Meetings of the Citizens : 
f Si , even whilft he was in Priſon, and while he 
1{up- nk the Hemlock: HAVING BEEN THE 
t01WRST WHO SHEW'D, That the Life of 
Thi” may at all Times and Seaſons, even in Afti- 
5 un en,, and in all ſorts of Circumſtances, be univer- 
ace imploy'd in the Practice of Philcſophy. Which, 


* 
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| — in 2 word, is as much as to ſay, He profeſs Trat 
not a vain and uſeleſs Science, like thoſe th. t 

went before him, who after having waſted a! d 
their Days in ſearch of the Firſt Cauſes of a! 81 
Things, and in debating of the Nature of th; WF **< 
Heavens and Planets, were for the moſt par e* 
Strangers in their own Country, and to then Id 
ſelves ; nor knew how to conduct their Live % 
the better for all their Learning. He cho er 

for his principal Object, human Virtues : H. 

beiiev'd that the true Study of Man was (al 

learn to know himſelf, and to render himſe“ 
ſerviceable to his Friends and his Country”? 

This was the Philoſophy with which he ay 

ear'd in the World, and that hinder'd hi: 

rom being a uſeleſs Member of the State, a 

united in his en the two Qualities of gods 
Philoſopher and good Citizen: In ſhort, 'twa* 

this he endeavour'd to inculcate into his Friend 

by letting them ſee the importance of it, an 

by expoſing to them the temerity and folly 

Cardan. de 80- ſuch as are content to be Ignorant of then 
cratis Srudio. felves, and Who ſearch after Things thi 
are foreign to their Stations, and above then 

Anſwer to their Which ought not to be conſtru'd as a Fa 


Ob} h * 1 . : E? 
Plane ns wi*” as it has been by ſome, who accuſe him of 


oo Ong ths leſs heinous a Crime, than of being an Ene 3 
225 my to Mankind, for having diſſuaded Mes 
from the Study of Natural Things, and of thi: 
Mathematicks, and for ridiculing ſuch as wer 
too much wedded to it. For he argu'd nd . 
againſt thoſe Sciences, becauſe he deſpi: 
them; as we nay well believe, ſince at ft. 
he apply'd himſelf ro the Study of them with 
much eagerneſs, and we find in the four c 
Book of the Memorable Things : That he even 6 
advis d that Study fo far, as to be able to dra 
ſome advantage from it in Affairs 13 , 1 
| : 20 rathc: al 
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De Life f So RATES. 
Fraffick; but he was of Opinion that it ought 
Mt to be purſu'd any farther : He would have 
1 1 amen ſet Bounds to their Curioſity ; and 
f » Poing diſcover'd that Man had enough to do 
reſſect on himſelf, as to what regards the 


% ulation of his Manners, and that he might 
en d wherewith ſufficiently to take up his 
ive 4 houghts in that Subject, he had reaſon to 


of ert, That he ought not to neglect that Stu- 
H. . to perplex himſelf to no purpoſe in a more 
blime Contemplation ; which, after all, is 


ne yond the Extent of his Induſtry ! Iwere an 
utr Mjuſtice to blame him for this Doctrine, ſince 
2 -_ ſo:conformable to that of the Wiſz Man Som. in Rccle$ 
115 imſelf, who aſſares us that this is an Occupation 
an, ll of Vanity and affliction of Spirit; and tells 
o . God has deliver d up the World to the Diſpu- 
u ien, of Men, not being pleas d that they ſhould 


nd on the Secrets of his Works. This Doctrine 
", Focrates had the good luck to hit upon, and 
eee deliver'd it almoſt in the ſame Words, in 
J ie fourth Book of the Memorable Things. It 
as not therefore without Reaſon, that he 
len Pugh ad at ſuch Men as had intirely given 
, hemſelves over to thoſe Sciences, and treated 


** y b differently of them, that twas impoſſible to 
= derſtand their Writings. To this . purpoſe 
Nie e may here relate the pleaſant Anſwer he one 


oon of the Works of Heraclitus: For tis held 
at this Philoſopher was ſo unintelligible in 


any Man's depth, and 
2 that 


De Dæm. Scr. 
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in it. This agrees very well with the Vanity 
of thoſe Authors, who being unable to attain RF 


TBA. . 4 4 f 
that Reaſon was in danger of being founder'd 3 


3 


to the Knowledge of the Object they had pro- 
pos d to themſelves, adher'd to all the idle 
Notions that their Imaginations preſented them, 
gave us their fooliſh Conceits for Reaſons, and 
then made a Myſtery of their Ignorance. And 
therefore Plutarch lays, That Socrates having 8 
taken Philoſophy out of the Hands of Pyrha- 8 
goras and Empedocles, who repreſented her full 
of Chimeras, Fables and Superſtitions, and 
even playing the downright Fool, brought her 
to treat of Things with Prudence, and to 
ſearch for Truth in ſolid and ſubſtantial Ar- 
guments. Thus we ought to take what S- 
crates ſaid againſt the Study of the Things of 
Nature, and not look on him as an ignorant 
or crafty Fellow, who either blam'd what he 
underſtood not, or knew not what he blam'd, 
He left the Superfluous, to take the Neceſſary : #8 
He quitted the curious Philoſophy, to embrace 
one that was Solid and Uſeful, that cultivates ne 
the two Parts of Man, that acts while ſhe ar- N 
gues, and practices all the Virtues ſhe con- 
templates. This was his Philoſophy; thus he 
liv'd himſelf, and thus he endeavour'd to make 
his Friends live too, exhorting ſome, reprov- g: 
ing others, and ſtirring all Men up to the. 
Knowledge of themſelves. | 1 
Plato lays, he was given to the eArhenian: 
by the Hand of GOD, to let them ſee their 
Faults, and to excite them to the Study of 
Virtue. He behav'd himſelf in this Imploy- 
ment with a Vigour and Courage truly Heroic. 
He was not daunted at the Danger to which 
he expos'd himſelf, by giving Offence to ſo un- 
tractable a Multitude; he was not in the 1 15 8 
dil- 
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* ichearten'd at the immenſe Labour of reform- 
ain Ing ſo corrupt a People, who began to be al- 
ro. Rady haunted by the evil Genius of the Re- 
dle Publick: The. Splendour of great Virtues wound- 
5 their Eyes, and an honeſt Man never fail'd 
nd I Enemies and Calummators among them. 
n All Men know the Anſwer of a certain Athe- rlur. in Aridide. 
ne an, who giving his Vote againſt eAriſtides, 
, 'S PFonfeſs d ingenuouſly, That he knew him not 
all In the leaft ; but voted to have him baniſt'd, 
nd $2'y becauſe he heard him every where call'd | | 
her Hriſtides the Fuſt. And Thilip of e Macedon, Apud steb. Ser. 4. 


Zwho ſome time after found out the Blind- ſide 
Ar. of the Athenians better than any Man, com- 
5,. Par'd them to the Statues of Mercury, that 
Have nothing great and extraordinary but the. 

Moutlf and Nudities. But to return to Socrates, Diog. in Soct, 
He made it his chief Buſineſs to ſearch into the 
ZW ices of Perſons of all Conditions, and ex- 
pos'd them without fear. He told them, they Sing- of 5o- 

peglected the chief Part of Man, (he meant 1am. 
lie Soul) and ſet their Hearts only on Riches, 
nd other uſeleſs Things. He wonder'd that a 
Sculptor ſhould apply his whole Mind to make 
Stone reſemble a Man; and that a Man 
ould trouble his Head fo little not to be like 
Stone. He openly deteſted him, who firſt Cicer.delegib,r. 
irided the Profitable from the Honeſt, and 
aught that Gain was not confin'd to the 
Pounds of Virtue ; becauſe he held that Do- 
rine to be the Source of all Crimes. He ſaid xenoph. in Epig. 
hat Parents who heap up great Riches for i. 
heir Children, and who take no cate to teach 
diem to be honeſt Men, are like thoſe Perſons, 

ho keep Horſes high-fed, without giving 

hem Exerciſe : The Horſes grow very fat, but 

ill at length be of no ſervite to them; be- 

uſe the Perfection of a Horſe conſiſts not in 
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Apud Stob. 
Yor, 90. 


| dem Ser. 23. 


Xenoph. de Me- 


morab. x, 


Vide etiam Ælia- 
num, I. 1. c. 25. 


var. hiſt. 


believ'd the Gods laugh'd at Mankind, conſ-. 
dering with what eagerneſs Men labour after 8 


- Alcibiades compar'd theſe Diſcourſes to certain 
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his being in good Caſe, but in being wel. 
manag'd, and in his Courage. On the contra. 
ry, ſaid he, a Father who is careful to have hi; 
Children inſtructed as they ought, whatever 
Eſtate he leaves them, is ſure to leave them 
rich enough: For a little ſuffices to content 
well diſposꝰd and well-diſciplin'd Mind; butà 
diſorderly and intemperate Perſon never think 
he has enough. Sometimes he ſaid, That he 


ACC 
E 


1 
he1 
he1 

ea 


Follies and Trifles ; tho' nevertheleſs, there be n 
not any quality to which they more generally d 
pretend, than to Prudence: Which, after hi WF. : 
uſual way, he explain'd by this Example. II 
all the People of «Athens, ſaid he, were al. 
ſembled in the Theatre, and that the Shoo- n. 
makers were commanded to ſtand up, they ! 
would riſe immediately, and the others would 
keep ſifting in their Places: If the ſame Com- 
mand were given to the Farriers, Tailors, or 
any other Trade, they would do the like in 
their turns; but if all the prudent and honeſt 
Men were bid ſtand up, every Man would then 8 
get on his Legs, becauſe all Men imagine 
themſelves to be ſo. In his Arguments he otten 
made uſe of ſuch Compariſons: Nay, he took 
them ſometimes from the meaneſt Occupa- - 
tions, to the end, he might be the better un- 
derſtood by his Auditors: and this was often 
flung in his Teeth by Critias and Craticles : But 


Ore 


ſide bore the figure of ſome Satyr, and when 
they were open'd, diſcover'd the Images of 
Gods and Goddeſſes ; becauſe the Arguments 
of Secrates, Which ſometimes, to judge of them 
according to outward appearance, ſeem'd fri- 
ff! er hel volous, 


Boxes that were then in faſhion, whoſe out- 


— 
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ous, being conſider'd to the bottom, were 
and to be full of an extraordinary Wiſdom, 
& hi d to<ontain in all their Parts, the lively Image 
Virtue. | 


thes le firſt diſcours'd in the Shops and publick dq 
ent: es of the City, where ſu fering himſelf paience of 8 
but etimes to be tranſported with the heat of yy — 
hinks ion. ſome pull'd him by the Cloak, while 


bers laugh'd at him, notwithſtanding which, 
never broke off his Diſcourſe. Nay, once 
hen an inſolent Fellow had given him a 
e be eat kick, and his Friends advisd him to re- 
11. nt that Indignit) he ſaid, And if a Horſe 
ad kick'd me, would you have me ſue him 
reit? His moderation was proof againſt all cicero, Tugcul. 
, af, Prts of Injuries, and that Virtue had form'd 15. . . 
great a habitude in his Soul, that his Wife, 
hey Pho was never enough his Friend to tell Lies 
ul; his behalf, ſaid publickly, That ſhe' never 
bm. w him come home with a Countenance 
or: Nore mov d or concern d, than when he went 
. broad. Plutarch ſays, That he who kick'd In the Treatiſe 
im, conceiv'd fo great a regret for that rafh Children. 
ction, that he went away and hang'd him- 
elf. And Diogenes relates, That a Tradeſman 

o whoſe Shop Socrates us'd to go, lent fo at- 
=Eentive an Ear to his Reaſonings, that he be- 
tame a very good Philoſopher, and writ three 


nd thirty Dialogues. © 


The comick Poets, who according to the 
icentiouſneſs of that Age, rally'd impunibly 
on the Theatre, the greateſt Men of the ,,.;.c... 3 c- 
..  $<publick, and who ſometimes gave to a Buf- mick ever wrices 
eon the Name and Lock of a General, fail d t Socratss. 

not to take him to task. Sometimes they made 


i eſt of his Diſcourſes and Maxims: Some- 


5 r | . . . | 
times they derided him for his Sobriety, and 


1 2 7 7 ot 
" 5 ay of Life: Some laugh'd at his Dreſs, and 
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at his going generally barefoot : while othenfint © 


9's; = more malicious, imputed to him the Crime y. 
Apud Scholiaſt. he deteſted, in order to render him at th%HH mig 
Ariſtopk. ſame time ridiculous and odious, as Eupols om 


who in one of his Comedies, made him com is 

THz cxoups. mit a Robbery. But Ariſtophanes compos de Meti 
whole Play upon him, which is {till extam 1 
and where he ſeems to have rak'd together al 21! 
the Spight and Venom of the moſt inveterat ns 
Satire. He repreſents to us a miſerable Debtor Mate 
who defiring to cheat his Creditors, comes t d 
Socrates to learn to plead againſt the Paymen Wig 
of his Debts, and who by Heaſon of his grea rpc 
Age being incapable to be inſtructed himſel I. 
brings his Son to ſupply his place: But the df 
oung Man comes back ſo ill taught from that th 
School, that he beats his Father the firſt timer! 
he meets him; and we are given to underſtand n). 
that he has learnt nothing but Subtleties, to in; 
prove that he had reaſon to commit fo enor- 
mous a Crime. In all the Scenes where S. n 
crates is brought in, he makes him ſay a thou 
ſand Impieties: And throughout the whole at 


* 


3 


Play, repreſents him as a vain-glorious Man, *F 
full of Self. conceit: And at length he lays out % 
all his Skill, to leave an ill impreſſion of his 
Doctrine and Manners. It was a ſtrange Spe-. 
ctacle to ſee the beſt of all the Grecians thus Wl 
impudently ridicul'd on the Stage by a foul- 
mouth'd Poet, whom certainly all the licen- 
Elian, lib. x Qoulneſs of the Bacchanals could not excuſe. ll 
cap 23. Socrates was that Day at the Comedy, contra- 
| ry to his cuſtom,” for he never us d to be pre- 
ſent in thoſe Aﬀemblies, except when any new #8 
| Play of Euripides was to be acted: And tis 
. oblerv'd too, that once he had not Patience 1 
* to ſee ohe of them, in which an Actor had 
ſaid ſomething that tended to the incourage- Wil 
S Le EG ne, e Es TR ment P 
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othen nt of Vice, but that he went out immedi- 
rim y, wichour having regard that by ſo doin 
t the might injure the Kc putation of his Friend, 
ol om, 'tis ſaid, be aflitted in the compoſition 
com is Tragedies. And what drove him thence at Iden. 7 
s'd 2 ft time, was what had always driven him out of 
tant Theatre: For he had an extream averſion 
er aan the infolent and extravagant Expreſ- 
erat ns of the comick Poets; and his moſt in- 
bro: Wate Friends could never reconcile him to 
es it diverſion : But having had notice of the lian. ibid; 
nenWMlign of Ariſtopbanes, he went thither on 
rex rpoſe, and never ſhew'd a greater calmneſs 
ell Temper than in this occaſion , when he 
the d {o much reaſon to take Offence. He ſaid Plutarch in the 
tha choſe who were near him, that he fancy'd noneih ene 
ime I mſelf to be at a great Feaſt, where the Com- #1ian. lib. r. 
and ny pleaſantly diverted themſelves with ral. 
| 0 ing him: And ſome Strangers being in pain 
or- know who this Socrates was, he roſe up 
m his Seat, and continu'd ſtanding during 

WM whole Action. 83 74 
Moſt of the Antients agree, that Ariſtophanet Elian. ibid, 
gad deen gain'd to write this Comedy by Any- 
who deſigning to accuſe Socrates, and be- „ & 
Ds apprehenſive of the Innocence and Merit 
ſuch an Enemy, had a mind by this Satire 
feel the Pulſe of the People, that he might 
age how they were likely to receive his Ca- 
imny. Some nevertheleſs have been of Opi- 3*Þoliat. 2d 


verſum 


Yon, that Ariſtophanes writ this Play at no &; 3; yi. 


Ole 
un 


Schol, 


e. 
ans inſtigation; but only according to the yes. 
- auſtom of the antient Comick Poets, who 


Mauſing the liberty the Publick gave them, pro- 
ac d upon the Stage whomever they thought 
e , and whoſe chief Spight was ſtill aim'd at 
ee Philoſophers. To make this good, they 
ledge the Example of Crates, who took 5 

3 A ike 
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Inter pretes, in 
| arg umeato. 


jaParabak, 


cular reVenge in Ariſtophanes, who had a acre: * : 


Hands a long time in honour of the Poet, they 


Whether it was that Alcihiades, whom the Poet 
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tike method to ridicule the Philoſopher Hippo; 
and of Diphilus, who likewiſe writ a 44 th 5 
Play againſt Baædas, the Philoſopher, which 
nevertheleſs occaſion d no Enmity between 
them. But others believ'd this to be a parti 


grudge againſt Socrates, becauſe Archelaus Kin E. 

of Macedonia had a greater value for this Phi- 

loſopher than for him. TEES BY 
The Opinions likewiſe are divided concern- 


_—_ 
* 


4 _ 
[ 4 
© 1 1 
* 7 
* 


ly bore to great Men, made them like the In. lor 


vention, inſomuch, that having clapt with their 


8 


aloud commanded the Judges to give him the 
Prize. However, all the Interpreters of this 
Comedy ſay, on the contrary, that it was not 
efteem'd, and, that Ariftophanes bore not away 
the Prize which he thought he had deſert: 


ſeems to rally likewiſe in ſeveral parts of the 
Play, made uſe of his Credit to ruin it, as ſome WM 
affirm; or that indeed there were ſome Faults W 
in it, which oblig'd the Author to re- touch 
thoſe Places, and to put it into the condition 
in which it now is. And indeed, there is a 
paſſage in it, where he complains of the ill 
reception it met with, the firſt time it was act- 
ed. It may be ſaid chat the great Succeſs of 
which «lan ſpeaks, happen d at the ſecond 
repreſentation which was the Lear following: 
But beſides, that tis almoſt impoſſible that a 
Poem that was not well-receiv'd when it was 
new, and of which they had even canceiv'd | 
an ill Opinion, -ſhould raiſe up its Armin 
| q IF fa 
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&Þ eloriouſly, there are ſome Authors who aſ- 

re, that it was worſe receiv'd the ſecond 
een Mme than the firſt ; inſomuch chat Ariſtopbanes 
ever durſt let it be acted more. And this, in 
y Opinion, was the reaſon (ſuppoſing Any- 


5 — 


oy 


— to be the Author of this Deſign, as tis ge- 
hi. zerally believ'd he was) that he would not 

hen venture to purſue Socrates more openly, 
rn. Winding that the Voice of the People had not 
va; avour d his Poet. Otherwiſe, I cannot ima- ge. the chrono: 
in what reaſon he could have to let ſlip the logical Table 
be. two or three and twenty Years, that paſs d 9 
.a]. from the time of that Comedy to the Accuſa- 


tion: I cannot ſee what could induce him ſo 


„Jong to defer an Enterprize, the firſt attempt 
of which would have been favourable to him: 
And if what e#lian ſays be true, he ought, as 
ſoon as the Play was ended, to have drag'd So- 
crates before the Judges; for he would ea- 
ſily have triumph'd over an Enemy already 
half overcome, and they who had bur juſt gi- 
ven the Prize to Ariſtophanes, could have no 
Nexcuſe not to condemn Socrates. This too may 


of Alian, and of ſome other Authors, who ſay, 
that eMelitus, who was afterwards the = 
of Socrates, had as well as Anytus, ſtirr'd up 

Ariſtophanes to write this Comedy againſt him; 
for QAlelitus muſt of neceſſity have been at that 


+. Wine but a Child, ſeeing tis ſaid in the Euti- 
of bron, that when he accus'd Socrates, which, as 
ve have ſaid, was three and twenty Years af- 


ter that Play was acted, he was ſtill a young 


; Man. Thus Diogenes Laertius diſtinguiſhes this 
5 Very well, and ſays, that at one time, Anytus 
prevail d with Ariſtophanes to write againſt So- 
2 crates, and at another ſtirr d up Molitus to ac- 
o Lale him. Be ic how it will, we may queſtion 


the 


ſuffice to make us obſerve yet another miſtake 


28 
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of his Friends, who ask'd him, if he thought Wl 
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the Deſign of this Poet, and whether his Plat h. 


fucteeded ; but we cannot call in doubt HM 
generoſity which Socrates ſhew'd on this oc 
fion. This is a Truth which all the Author 
confirm; he regarded this dangerous invn# 
tion of Ariſtophanes with contempt, and wa 
no more mov'd at it, than at an other extra 
vagance of ſome young Men, who enden 
vour'd to fright him one Night as he was cc. 8? 
ing home, from Supper in the Town Ti 
lay in wait for him in the way by which e 


was to paſs, having mask'd themſelves lik 
Furies, and dreſs'd themſelves all over iu 8 
moſt terrible manner they could invent. .u* er 
he paſsd by them they appear'd all on a ſud. 
den with Torches in their Hands, thinking ta Ert) 
ſtrike him half dead with Fear at the fight 
this horrible Object; but they were much ſu. = 
priz'd to ſee him ſtand his ground, and ſpea ' 
to them as unconcernedly, as if he had becn 1. 
diſcourſing in the Academy or in the Lyccum A 
No doubt their aſtoniſhment was greater than SF 
they thought to have made his. Thus too Ari- 
ſfophanes and his Party found themſelves miſta- 


ken, thro the conſtancy of Socrates, and only Wi 7 
furniſh'd him with an occaſion to render him- a. 
ſelf more illuſtrious, by the very Defign which i; 


they had concerted to ruin his Reputation. He 
alſo ſaid, that we ought to take in good part 
the Invectives of the Comick Poets, becauſe 1 : 
if they tell Truth of us, they teach us to mend e 
our Faults; if Lies, there is no reaſon to take 
offence at them. This made him ſo little re- 
gard the Affronts he receiv'd from Ariſftophanes : 
His Conſcience reproach'd him not with the 
Crimes of which the other accusd him: And 


| 
. . * . 3 2 V 
in this ſenſe it was, that he once anſwer' d one WM. 


not al 


\ N 
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Pla 4 t himſelf abus'd by ſome injurions Words lden 
Nit a Man had ſpoken of him? Not in the 


| ch 1 . f . . 
Wt, ſaid he, for what he ſaid of me is not 


x 


cc: 
or e: And ar an other time, when he was told 
Ven Mewiſe, ſuch a one has ſpoken ill of you; 


rhaps; anſwer'd he, he has never learnt to 


Wa 
Wc 2k well. In a word, never any Man valu'd 48ainft fuck as 


tra # . . ſay that Socrates 
2- nders fo little as Socrates, which plainl was ao es 
„„es, whether or no he was ſubject to Paſ- Paſtoas. 
n, of which he was accus d by his Enemies, 

r d namely by eAriſtoxenus, who writ his Life pe dle Arifloxe- 


Pon after his Death, and from whom Sh Theodoret, 12. 
us copy d all that he ſaid againſt Socrates. 


' Or de Curat. 
Where are theſe indecent Actions that might 


ud. Nve eſcap'd him in thoſe occaſions? What li- 
rty did he ever indulge to his firſt Tranſports, 


F which he needed to have been aſham'd or 
- . pent afterwards? To ſee himſelf expos'd Grac. Af. 
oon a Stage, and to be the firſt that laugh'd 
„it; at another time to have taken a box 
Ich' Ear, without reſenting it otherwiſe than 
chis Railery, That it was a misfortune for a Senecs de ira. 
lan not to know when he ought to wear a 
lead-piece : To have digeſted a kick with the 
e patience : To have ſuffer'd all his Life the 
Humours of a croſs-grain'd Wife: Are theſe 
Parks of a fiery Temper ?- Certainly, if after 
is we ſay, that ſuch a Man is of a violent 
Nature, we ſhall, tho' we do not deſign it, 
Peak in his praiſe: For Patience is no very 


be | a : | 

nd eat Virtue in a cold and ſluggiſh Tempera- 
ko ent, it being for the moſt part its lumpiſhneſs 
re. Pene that hinders it from being mov'd. But 


crates having been ſo cold in the midſt of 

ne juries, and being of a humour ſo eaſie to 
lee fire, is a ſure token, that he had gain d 

oer himſelf a Victory, which Conquerors 


ue ſometimes found more difficult, than thoſe 
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by which they have ſubdu'd whole Province 
3. C. 23.and Pla- Thus Seneca and Jlutarch teach us, that wha E 
tarch in cheTrea- Socrates WAS angry he ſpoke leaſt of all, moi 
dam Anger. ſeldom, and with leſs vehemence. TVA 
eaſie to diſcoyer that he was angry, but 
, was as plain too that he was maſter of = 
Paſſion. Thus it was that he govern'd himſ: 
in occaſions ſo ſlippery : Twas in vain for ti 
Tongues of his Enemies to vent their Gali 
againſt him; the bitterneſs affected him not re. 
and this Perſecution did not hinder him froꝶ int 
| perſiſting always'in the bold Cenſure which te 
Platoin Apolog. had orders to execute. He was given to th 

People as a great Incentive to awaken then 
from the ſcandalous Luxury in which the 
were lull'd afleep; and the more they acte 

contrary to his Advices, the more he thought 1 
his Duty to re-double his Vigilance. 1 
Socrates's care He ſeem'd, ſays Libanius, to have been th 
of the Youth of common Father of the Republick, conſideri 
5 the care he took of al! the Citizens: But hl 
chief care regarded the young Men; for ſeein if 
tit very difficult to reform the old, and to ma 
Perſons, who in ſome meaſure had a ſort oi 
reſpect for the Errors in which they wer 
grown grey, change their way of Life; 
. conſecrated all his Eabours to the inſtitutio en 
of the Youth, that he might ſow the Seed oi, 
Virtue in a Field which ill Seeds had not ren. 
der'd harren: He endeavour'd to make himſell 
maſter of a Place that was not yet taken up:? x 
He prevented the Ill, that he might not have 
the trouble of driving it away. For this rea- 


ſon he ſeem d chiefly to frequent the Young, 

rather than the Old, tho' he gave his Inftru- $1 

ctions indifferently to men of all Ages. He e 

Liban, in Apol. ſpoke in publick for the benefit of all. Tin 
© 


indeed true, that he had a particular * ED: 
| or ll 


* 4s 
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= 
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e younger fort, whoſe affection he ſtrove to 
ian, chat he might keep them from the dange- 
T aus companies to which thoſe Years are al- 
*Mys cxpos'd; eſpecially in that Age and in that 
Wuntry, where the worſt of Vices were then 
FW ening,and where the corruption of Manners 
great, that the Youth were ſcarce permit- 
80 co be chaſte, All Men know what that * 
iminal Flame was, that had ſet all Greece on 
ee, and which, in the Language of our 
its, had changld the order of Nature. So- Ad gomanes z. 
res, who reprimanded the leaſt Abuſes, wou'd | 
len Wave been to blame himſelf, had he left this 
"FHcing Diſeaſe without remedy. However, 
eing he cou'd not ſtop the courſe of it, nei- 
er by the ſeverity of the Laws not being a 
Bw Solon, nor by his private Authority, (for um. Tyr. 
chat end he wou'd have wanted the ſtrength Ser.. 
. "Rf Hercules or of Theſeus) and not being cer- 
in neither, that he ſhould be able to reclaim 
em by his Reaſonings, if he declar'd him- 
f openly againft this Vice, he berhought 4 
imſelf of another method, which was to do, | 
appearance, like others, that he might the 


She Minds of the Youth, and win them in- 
"enſibly from the Practice of ſo infamous a 
Commerce. Thus he proteſted aloud, that he Thc tore of Se- 
v' the handſom young Men, he frequented cr... 
aiducuſly the places where they learnt their 
erciſes, he follow'd them inceſſantly, and F 
make them virtuous, behav'd himfelf to- 
"FF ards them, in the ſame manner that others 
ere wont to do to corrupt them. Mean — 0: 
ghile his Enemies took advantage of this ap- lieve'd amis of 
earance of Guilt to accuſe him of corrupting de e * 
be Youth; and ſuch as have not been Friends 
0 his Memory, have given credit to their Ac- 
5 | | cuſations 


*% 


A 


mands, which in the firſt Book of the Memo 
rable Things, he gives to Critias and Critobulu; The 
and after what is ſaid towards the end of thi 3 
Banquet of Plato, by the Mouth even of 4 ies 
cibiades himſelf ? I allow that relation to be ſu Rent 
off with the Eloquence of Plato; but it can 
not be deny'd that the ground of it is true cia 
And is it not certain what the ſame Author ſay; 
in the Apology, That if Socrates had been? 
corrupter of the Youth, ſome Fathers or Bro 
thers of thoſe he had corrupted, wou*'d have 

become Parties againſt him at his Tryal, and 
aſcertain'd by their Evidences what the Accu 
ſers advanc'd without Proof? In occaſions like 
this, where the leaſt Enemies of a Perſon ac 
cus'd fall foul upon him, and where Men often 
revenge themſelves of Injuries that are almoſt 
forgot, would there not one Perſon have been 
found, whom the remembrance of ſo never to 


be forgiven an Affront would have made com- 1 
2 ? And if it be ſaid that the fear of de- Fou 
aming their own Families might decline them, ea 


from doing ſo, and that tis more diſgraceful to ind 
complain of the like Outrages, than to ſtifle f 
them in Silence, yet at leaſt it muſt be grant. pre 
ed, that Perſons, whom this conſideration keeps Ma 
in awe, ſolicit under-hand againſt him whom Rui 
they will not openly attack, and that under ea 
other Pretences they aſſiſt in procuring the pu- e 
niſhment of the Wrong they diſſemble. Ye Wl 
nothing of this nature was ſeen in the Affair s 
of Socrates. They were the Fathers and the Bro- 
thers of thoſe wbom he had moſt frequented, 
who appear'd moſt zealous to fave him: 
They offer'd their Eſtates for him: They RX 
wept for him before the Judges, and their a 
eceearneſt i 


a 
r 
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ca 
pu arneſt recommendations wou'd have pro- 
ll rd him to be acquitted, if he himſelf had 
1,8 ot neglected his own Defence. Thus proves 
th by plain as the Light 3 that this Impoſture 
5 his Accuſers is one of thoſe groſs Calum- 
10 Wes which do wrong to none, but the Judg- 
_ 7 of ſuch as give Credit to them; and to ac- 
on; £ le Socrates of Impurity, is what the Rheto- 
. Hermogenes brings as an Example of an 
a); pcredible Propoſiti 2 
n= | Propoſition. Tis in vain to go 
370 bout to juſtify Converſations, of which the 
Wathers fear'd their Sons would be depriv'd : 

ave Nor ought w { 1 
an ght we to ſeek excuſes for an Affection 
ere and ſo innocent as that of chaſte and 
like 1 20 Minds, which has nothing in View 
ac. en : al Good of the Perſon belov'd, and 
8 = F A from being an infamous Flame of 
10. Di 2 4 eſire, that pollutes and ſullies the 
cen 5 LN which ir fixes, is a holy and a hea- 
0 5 Fire, that purifies and enlightens all 
m. 77 0 it approaches. 

7 is ardent affectic ich £ 
de- dung Poole On which Socrates had for Socrates, enemy 
em loss f ple, was the cauſe, that as he was hals. 
110 Ben io) the honour of their Bodies, and 
ifle $f be Vo d to retrieve them out of the hands 
n. f e Voluptuous, ſo likewiſe he labour d to 
eps 3 Nn by og Minds from the Doctrine of ill 
on ers. 1 here Was at that time in Greece a great plut. in Quæſt. 

Number of certain Sophiſt W 

der ach che Sci phiſts, who profeſſing to 
e gy an of Money for the Smoke they 
IN ach che- ey promis d no leſs than to , 
3 them Geometry, Arithmeti Vanity of the 
ro- | y, Arithmetick, Aft 
or — agony, natural Philoſophy Eloquence or the Oe 
d, Ar 3 Pp tne. 
= e e and Politicks, or the Art of 
ey in Lens of States. But all thoſe great 
cic nin nded in ſome {light Notions of theſe Plurarchus 

hings, and in tedious Di 1 e Platarchus in 
eſt nn R ares, in which n 
WF | 8 
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they exercis d their Diſciples, to teach them 


Clemens Alex. 
Strom. at. 1. 
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prove all they thought fit to affirm, upon a 
Subject whatſoever. For this was their grea 
Secret, their chief Deſign being to dazle tx. 
Weak, and to aſtoniſh the Ignorant. All whe 
were under their Care, came out of thei + 
Schools, fill'd with Pride and a vain fatisfz * 
ction of their own Studies: They thought they Fon 
had penetrated to the bottom of the Science Thie 
they believ'd themſelves invincible in Arg bn 
mentation, and ſought all occaſions of Diſpute 
to make a ſhew of their Subtilties. Heaven 
not more diſtant from Earth, than this ſwell! Fe; 


and arrogant Doctrine is from true Philoſo fie, 


Plato in Menone, 


Liban. in A- 
polog. Socr. 


more Riches than Phidias the great Statuary, 


your'd to lay open to the Eyes of all the Bl 


phy. Iwas the deſtruction of th 
be taught by theſe. Sophiſts; and Mas ob 
ſerv'd, that Protagoras, who was one of th! 
moſt famous of them in his time, had, in til 
ſpace of forty Years that he had impos'd up 
Greece by following that Profeſſion, heap'd uy 


and ten others like him, had been able to gain 
all together by their Trade : That he never 
had a Scholar whom he ſent not away more” 7 
impertinent than he was when he came un 
der his Care. And the truth is, they con nj 
cern'd themſelves but little about the Improve 
ment of their Diſciples ; they confider'd on) 
their own Profit, and Gain alone was the ſpring 
that ſet them in motion. An antient ſays ve 
ry well, That they were made to follow every 
where by the means of Money, as we make 2 
hungry Sheep follow us when we offer it 2 
handful of Herbs. Socrates perceiving the 
Avarice and Falſhood of theſe mercenary 
Souls, who ſo baſely betray'd thoſe who aban- WW 
don'd « themſelves to their Conduct, endea- 


World 8 
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World the emptineſs of their Sciences, that 
he might ruin theſe Sophiſts in the good Opi- 
nion of the People: He uncover'd the Preci- 


pice to hinder all from throwing themſelves 
ho Sometimes he took to task thoſe who 
hei Had ſtudy'd under them, and convinc'd them 
sl. fully of their Weakneſs, that they were 
hey! mpell'd to acknowledge that they knew no- 


co, hing, and that their Maſters had impos'd up- 
g % pn them, in having given them, inſtead of the 
olid and the true, nothing but the ſeeming 
> Knd ſuperficial. Sometimes he fell on the Ma- 
elle ſters themſelves, and feigning not to know what 
10 the was not ignorant of, he made them inſenſibly 
1 to. 3 that they were ignorant of what they 

Dcliev'd they knew very well. Sometimes he re- 
proachꝭd them with teaching for Gain, which he 
prov d was an Imployment unworthy of a Man 
pf Honour. Plato repreſents him to us very of- 
"Fen engag'd with them, and our Author too 
Turniſhes us with ſome Examples of it. Tis 
pleaſant to obſerve how artfully he overthrows 
their Doctrin and their Maxims ; how evi- 

Tently he confutes all their falſe Reaſonings, 
un and how gracefully and gently too he inter- 
mingles that innocent Raillery, with which 


ge mortifies their Arrogance. This could not 
nly pe done without drawing upon himſelf the 
ing patred of theſe Sophiſts, who not ſparing one 
Ve. Inother when their private Intereſt was con- 
ery ern d, would give no quarter to this dange- 
e fous Adverſary, who ſeem'd to have underta- 
* Nen their general Overthrow : But it not being 
the 


Rafe for them to attack him generouſly, they 
ry iznade uſe of Wiles to ſupplant him, and pre- 
am {Fail d themſelves of the ill Reports that were 
ca- fais d againſt him, that they might revenge 
the hemſeves of him with greater ſafety, of 
rid D 2 Which 
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Socrates oppoſes 
the Sophiſts. 


Xenanh. de me- 
morab. I. 1. 


Apud Plat, 
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secget Calumnies hich he complains in the Apology, when he 


of the Sophilts a- 
gainſt Socrates, 


Plutarch. 


to have a mean Opinion of them, from ridi 


culty to gain the attention and good-will of all 
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ſpeaks of theſe old Accuſers, who had ſpread 
abroad the firſt Calumnies againſt his Inno- 
cence : and who, as he ſays to his Judges, ha. 
ving convers'd with you in your Youth, hay: 
educated you in this Opinion, That Socrates, , 
is a Vain-gloriows Man, 'who inquires too curiouſ| 
into the Things that are done under the Earth ani 
in the Heavens, and who makes the worſe alway 
appear the better Reaſon. Is not this to be though: 8 
the natural Language of the Sophiſts, whon 
Socrates had openly affronted, and who coul 
apply no other remedy to their Wound, than 
to defame the hand that gave it? No doub 
they call'd the examining into their Doctrine, 
and not being ſatisfy'd with their Notions, : 

too curious inquiry into Things: And as the; 

believ'd their own Reaſon to be the beſt, they! 
pretended it was finding out the Art to mak: 
Right truckle to Injuſtice, to have found ou 

the means to convict them of Vanity and 1g. 

norance. But theſe Diſcourſes hinder'd no: 

the Youth from beginning by little and littl: 


culing their Sophiſms, nor from more than 
ever frequenting the company of Socrate, 
whoſe converſation was not leſs charming 
than profitable, and who had a wonderful fa- 


that heard him. "Tis reported, that Ariſtippu 7 
having met at the Olympick Games an inti- 
mate Friend of Socrates, and inquiring of him 
how Socrates convers'd with his Friends, and 
what were generally the Subjects of his Conve 
ſations with them, was ſo ſtruck at the bar?: 
relation, that the violence of his Paſſion turn'd is 7 
him pale, and chang'd his whole countenance, Wt, 
and that he could have no reſt, till being of EF 4 
FE ae 
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, 4 v'd at Athens, he quench'd at ke Fountain- 


read Mead that ardent Thirſt that parch'd him up, 
Ino. nd till ſeeing Socrates and hearing his Di- 


ha Feourſes, he enjoy d at firſt hand both his Vir- 
12yz te and his Wiſdom. 


At 

uh ung Man, who was hike to have been the 
an Prey of Flatterers and lewd Perſons, no ſooner 
54% new Socrates, than he forſook all the World 
1gh; i follow him. Tis true that he left him again 
10m in time, and the ambitious Deſire he had to be 


reat in the Republick, made him bid fare- 


haz Well to the ſtudy of Philoſophy : But he con- 
ub Ttefs'd himſelf, that he did it with regret ; that 


he ſtopt his Ears that he might not hear the 


„ Voice of Socrates, who would have charm'd 


tim eternally, like the ſinging of the Syrens ; 
and that as often as he reflected on his divine 
Inſtructions, he bluſh'd within himſelf to think 


ou Je liv'd as he did; inſomuch, ſaid he, that he 


al. 


V's 


dmetimes wiſh'd that Socrates were dead, that 
might no longer ſee a Witneſs that cover'd 
im with Shame; and nevertheleſs, that if 
his misfortune ſhould happen to him, he 
Mould find it much more difficult to comfort 
Pimſelf for his loſs, than to ſupport the con- 
—Whon into which his Preſence caſt him. 

The Example of Euclides the Megarian is 
Alſo very remarkable, to ſhew with how much 
Paſſion the Friends of Socrates follow'd him. 
Me, during the violence of the Enmity that 
Jas between the Athenians and the Megarians, 
ever faild to come to Athens to hear him, 
o with danger of his Life. *Tis ſaid, that 
de went out of Megara in the evening, dreſs'd 
in Womens Cloaths, his Head cover d with a 
Peil, and came in the Night to the Houſe of 
2P ocrates, where he continu'd *till the Day com- 
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| 4 We read in the Life of Alcibiades, that this Plutarch. 


Apud Platonem 
in cony:v10- 


A. Gell. Noc. 
Att. I. b. G. c. 10% 
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Plut. in Pericle, 


Plutarchus in 
Mario. 


lian. I. 2. 
c. 30 


 Ideml. 3. c. 27. 


Diog. in Plat. 


that a Swan flew out of his boſom, and filld 
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ing on, he was oblig'd to go home in the 
ſame manner he came: And this he did 
at a time, when twas forbid to any of hi; ** 
Country to ſet a foot into Attica upon pain 
of Death, and when the Athenian General; 
were compell'd to take an Oath to ravage 
the Territory of Megara twice a Year. 
The Converſation that Cebes and Simmia: 
had with Socrates was indeed more aſſiduous, 
but not ſo dangerous. Theſe two, who were 
of Thebes, kept for the moſt part at eAthen;, 
that they might enjoy his company the mor: 
eaſily. They choſe rather to be generally a: 
a place where they were Foreigners, than to 
be ſeldom with him. Thus of all the favour;* 
for which Plato thought himſelf oblig'd to 
thank the Divine PFovidence, that of being in © 
the World in the days of Socrates was one of 
the three which he, at the hour of his death, 
remembred with the greateſt ſatisfaction and 
gratitude, And after he had prais'd God for 
having given him a reaſonable Soul, and for 
that he was born a Greek and not a Barbarian, 
he added as the greateſt inſtance of the Di Mer" 
vine Goodneſs towards him, that his Birth Wi 
happen'd in the Age of Socrates. It was for. 
his ſake that he quitted Poetry, to which he 
firſt apply'd himſelf ſucceſsfully enough, but 
upon hearing Socrates, he was carry'd away 
with the love of a more noble Study. Some 
ſay, his Poverty was ſo great that he reſolv'd 
to be a Soldier, and as he was buying Arms 
for that purpoſe, Socrates chanc'd to meet him, 
and prevail'd with him to quit that Deſign, 
and to apply himſelf to Philoſophy. Socrates 
ſaid, Thar the Night before he had dreamt, 5 
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the whole Earth with his charming Voice, 
which 
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1 
the il hich he explain'd very well of this his 
did Meat Diſciple, whoſe Divine Writings will 
his Fernally be the Delights of the Mind. 
ain. 2 for our Xenophon, tis held that Socrates Diog. in xen. 


ral; pt him as he was going along the Street, 
age and ſtretching out his Stick to hinder him 

from purſuing his way, ask'd him, where Pro- 
1 Mſions were to be ſold ; which Xenophon having 
old him, he ask d him farther, in what place 
vere Men might learn Virtue ? which puzzling him 
little, Socrates went on and ſaid, If thou art 
ore feſirous to know it, follow me, and thou 


/ 22 alt learn it. This he did immediately, and pig, 


1 to. Was the firſt who collected his Diſcourſes, and 
Dur; made them publick. 

to He had beſides ſeveral famous Hearers: One 
in f them (Crito) lov'd him tenderly all his Life, 
> of and took particular care to relieve his Pover- 
th, 9. Cherophon, of whom mention is made in 
and he ſecond Book of the Memorable Things, and 


for o whom was given the Oracle concerning 

for Wocrates. Phedon, of the Alian Set, whom, Niog. Heſych, 
an, s tis ſaid, he redeem'd from a ſhameful Sla- t. 

Di. Mery, having exhorted «Alcibiades to ranſom 

rth Vim out of the Hands of an infamous Maſter, 


ho intended to make an abominable Profit, 


Out Who having a great Deſire to be one of his de benef c. 8. 
ay Followers, and fearing he ſhould not be ad- 

ne mitted, becauſe he was extremely poor, went 

d him nevertheleſs, and owning his incapa- 

ms ity to offer him any thing, told him, that in 

m, Wu of a Preſent he would give himſelf whol- 

n, to him: And this frankneſs of his procur'd 


im ſuch acceſs to Socrates, as gave him op- 
t, Portunity to be near him all his Life, and 
gaever to forſake him in any change of Fortune 
inſomuch, that Socrates 
4 him- 


oy 2 , y 
bar happentd c him 
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for i 
he 5 proſtituting this young Man. Aſchines, piog. & Sevec.x. 
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Didgen, in Ar- 
ſtippo. 


De Oratore, I. 3. 


In Theater o. 


of the voluntary Moreover, it being evident that he had a 
Poverty of So- 
crates. 


1 


; | a by a 
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himſelf was wont to ſay, that ¶Æſchines alone dou! 
knew how to honour him as he ought. An yd t. 


tiſtbenes, Father of the Cynicks, who tho' he ture 
liv'd at the Port of Pyreum, about five Miles Mrrate 
from eAthens, came thither every Day to ſee Vince 
Socrates. eAriſtippus, the Author of the Cyre- mi 
naick Philoſophy, whom Socrates blam'd for 
his too great love of Pleaſure, and who was 
the firſt of any of the Diſciples of Socrate, 
that was accus'd of taking Money for teach- 
ing. Tis ſaid, that he once ſent two hun- 
dred Crowns of his Gains to Socrates, who 
tent them back to him; and that Socrates ask- 
ing him from whence came his Riches, he 
anſwer'd, from the ſame place from whence 
comes thy Poverty, meaning from 1 
Cicero ſays, That all the Sects of Philoſo- 
phers that came after Socrates, took Birth from 
him; and that all of them, tho' of very dif-. 
ferent Opinions, boaſted they were deſcended 
from that glorious Stock. And indeed no 
Man ever left ſo ftouriſhing a Poſterity: To 
him we owe all the great Men of Athen,; 
and he it was who came to keep up the repu- 
cation of that City, and to procure for it the 
glory of Philoſophy, at the very time when 
it loſt the Power of Empire. Methinks there- 
fore, he is not very myſterious when he ſays, 
that he came only to make others bring forth, 
and to excite in them the Seeds of the Sci- © * 
ences; for tho' he produc'd nothing himſelf, 
he is the only cauſe of the Productions ot 
Mind of all the great Men that follow'd him. 


great number of Friends, many of whom were | 
very rich, it can ſcarce be queſtion'd but that 

he might have heap'd up great Riches for him- 8 

ſelf : But he voluntarily continu'd poor all his = 

Life; which Plato would have us allow as an oF 

| un- 
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dne doubted Proof that he was truly given of 

1 Id to the People of «Athens : For tis not the 

he ture of Man to negle& their Intereſt as 

ile; crates did, and only to take care of the ad- 

ſee Vncement of others. We read in the Oeco- 

re.. Amick of Xenophon, that his whole Eſtate 

for Mounted not to fifty Crowns, and that ne- 

2; Artheleſs he eſteem'd himſelf richer than Men 

zte, ho had a hundred times as much: Which 

ch- mes almoſt to the ſame purpole with what 

un- He ſays likewiſe. in the Banquet of the ſame 

vho WMenophon ; that neither Riches nor Poverty 

15k- Hught to be look d for in the Cheſt, but in the 

he Soul. His Father left him about eight hun- 5225: in Aol. 
nce =ared Crowns, and one of his Friends having 

5 for ſome affair or other, occaſion for ſuch a 

10- pm, he lent it him, but the buſineſs happen- 

om "hg to miſcarry, he loſt all the Money, and 

dif. Pore this misfortune in ſo great Patience, that 

led "Me never ſo much as complain'd of it; and we 
no Jad been wholly ignorant of it too, if they 
To Who had no intereſt in the matter, had ſpoken True covemps 


ot Ricacs. 


Diog. 


2s; it no more than himſelf. He was courted 
)U- by eArchelaus, King Of Macedonia, who both 
he by Preſents and large Promiſes endeavour'd to 


en raw him into his Country; but he generoully ,..... de bene 
re- fefus'd his Preſents, and return'd him for an- ub. s. cap. 6. 
ys, Per, That he would not go to a Man who 


h, as able to give him more than he was able 

ci- > © repay. Some other Princes of Greece tempt- 

It, him likewiſe to no purpoſe. Alcibiades, And Plaronem 
o! Whoſe Preſents he had often obſtinately refus d. 
id, that he was more invulnerable to Gifts, 

a han Ajax was to Arms. For even the Fable $ctoliaft, in 


re lows that Ajax was vulnerable in the Neck; * 
Put Socrates had no weak part againſt Money. 
Not but that he ſometimes accepted of Gifts 
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om tome Perſons, his Poverty obliging $0 
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Do benefic. I. 4. 
c. 24. 


Elan. J. 9. c. 23. 


Stob. Ser. 3. 


Piog. in Socr. 


Dog, 


that he might ſet them to work, and take to 
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take what elſe he could not have had: And nee 
Seneca ſays, he made no ſcruple to ask for 2 


. 


empty: He took enough to relieve his Indi i co 
gence, but not to ſatisfy the ambitious Libe- wa 


ralities of his Friends. Xantippe was ill pleas{ ades, 
to ſee him of that humour, and was often at iche 
odds with him for it, but he always gave he Id hi 

ewi 


back a Preſent of Value that eAlcibiades offer d arc 


{ome pertinent anſwer. Once when he . 


him, he told her, twas needful to put a ſtop? he 
to his extravagant Generoſity by refufing his 5 2 
4 m 


Gifts. Another time, being willing to con- 

vince her that it was not their Intereſt to ac- 

cept of every thing was ſent them, he told her, 
That they who take all the Preſents that are of. 
fer'd them, will not at length find any to give 
them what they ask. And one Day to get rid of 
the 1 of Alcibiades, who was earneſt but 
with him to accept of a large ſpot of Ground, wer 
to build a Houſe upon; he ſaid to him, If! po 
wanted a pair of Shoes, and thou would'it 
give me Leather to make me ſome my ſelf, 
would it not be ridiculous in me to take it? 
And Charmidas having ſent him ſome Slaves, 


himſelf the advantage of their Labour, he 
ſent them back immediately. None can be Fro 
ſaid to value the Goods of Fortune leſs than ans 
this comes to; and he was often heard to ſay, Iii 
that Services of Plate and rich Cloaths were ind 
proper for Comedians, but not Neceſſaries of Win 
Life. And ſeeing once a great quantity of litt 
tich Goods expos d to Sale, he cry'd out, good I. 
Gods! how many things are here that I have the 

; av | 


* 
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need of. In his Opinion the moſt valu- 


ie Wealth, was Quiet; and the true Felici- 
Virtue : Being therefore askd, if he be- 


ud che King of Perſia, whom the Greeks, by 
to ay of Excellence and Diſtinction, call'd the 
be. eat King, to be happy; he anſwer'd, 9 — 


& could not tell, becauſe he knew not if 
& was Virtuous. And one Day ſeeing eAlci- 
ades, who was a little too vain of his 
Riches and large, Poſſeſſions, tis ſaid, that he 
ed him to ſee a Map of Geography, where 


ent hewing him the Country of Attica, which _. 

51 - . Alian. I. 3. c. 2, 
d tarce took up any room, he delir'd him to 

op ew him his Lands in it: To which Alcibia- 


his, es anſwering, that they were not mark d in 
n. o ſmall a Space; why then, reply'd Socrates, 


ic- | Qoſt thou value thy ſelf ſo much, for a Trifle 

er, ſo ſmall, that it deſerves not to be reckon d 

of- zmong the parts of the Earth? 

ve His Temperance contributed very much to Temperance of 
. . Socrates. 

of bis contempt of Riches. He who has need 


ft put of little, deſires ſcarce any thing. He an- pjg. in via 
d, werd Aſcbines, who complain'd that he was &ſchinis. 
poor, that he ought then to extort Uſury from 
ghimſelf, meaning, that he ſhould retrench his 
ZXating and drinking, and that Abſtinence al- 
ways comes to the relief of Want. He would 


ſlometimes ſay, that moſt Men ſeem to live, 
0 only to eat: But that as for his part, he eat idem in focr. 
2 only to live. He laugh'd at thoſe who bought tem. 
e Fruits that were more forward than ordinary, 
n and told them, they did as if they deſpair'd of 
„living till thoſe things came in Seaſon. Having 
e invited ſome Perſons of Note to dine with 
him, and Xantippe being aſham'd they had ſo en. 
little to treat them with, he ſaid thus to her: 
Trouble not thy ſelf: If they are good Men, 


chey will be content with what I give them: 


It 
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Cicero Tuſcul. 
Quæſt. lib. 5. 


In the Treatiſe 
of ſpeaking too 
much, 


Mildneſs of $0- 
crates in all oc- 
caſions. 


Alcibiad. in con- 
V:V1O. 


Alian. 1. 4.0 11, 


Idem l. 9. c. 35. 
& Diog. ; 


bour, either in Walking, or uſing ſom: 
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If they are otherwiſe, I need not concern my oak 
ſelf about them. When he ſate down to I 3 


ble, he thought every thing good; becauſs 
he never ſat down but with a good Appetit: . 
which he always took care to get by long 3 


other Exerciſe. He walk'd ſometimes in 2 
Evening before his Houſe, till it was late in 
the Night; and one asking him what he wa 
doing, he anſwer'd, I am making a Sauce for mxl.,- 
my Supper. But what Plutarch obſerves 0 ﬆ 
him is more worthy of our notice: For hg ge 
tells us, that when Socrates return d from am No 
Exerciſe, tho he were extremely dry, he re Prud 
frain d nevertheleſs from drinking, till he hal With 
thrown away the firſt Bucket of Water he hal t 
drawn, that he might exerciſe himſelf to P. ca 
tience, and accuſtom his ſenſual Appetite to, 
wait the leiſure of Reaſon. _- 
This auſterity in which he liv'd in his own 7 
particular, render'd him not moroſe and pee. er 
viſh, as the Philoſophers generally were. One, Mea: 
with whom he was very intimate, ſays of him, ff 
That he never ſaw a Man better-humour'd in 
all ſorts of Companies; and that, tho' he dil i 
not love drinking, yet when he was forc'd to 
do ſo, no body could hold out with him; and 
what was indeed wonderful, he never was an 
ways diſturb'd with it; and there was no di 
ference between Socrates faſting, and his com- 
ing from a great Feaſt or Entertainment. In 
like manner, in his Cloaths he affected not 
ſordid and filthy Exteriour, as many did, and i 
tho' he was very poor, he was always cleanly 
and neat in his own Perſon and in hisHouſe. Hie 
hated the ſtudy'd Beggarlineſs of eAntiſthencs, 
and frankly told him, that he ſaw a great deal 
of Vanity peeping out at the holes of h 
| 5 Cloak ; 


. | 3 3 
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3 oak: And if in the firſt Book of the Me- 
rable Things he is blam'd by Antipbon for 

be ing ill-dreſs'd, it, was only becauſe he wore 
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- 10 e ſame Suit in Winter and in Summer, as Diog. in Socr. 
> © at Sophiſt himſelf explains it immediately 
2 Ferwards, which ſeem'd to him to be very 


convenient. 
Frtain occaſions he took care to dreſs himſelf 
tter than uſually, as when he was at Aga- 
ons Feaſt, being reſolv'd, ſaid he, to make 
Himſelf fine that he might be fit to appear in 
i good Company. All this is an evidence of 

wonderful eaſineſs of Mind, join'd with great 
Prudence, in having comply'd ſo perfectly 
ich Times and Places, and to be able to keep 
had iy the Perſon of a Wiſe Man in all ſorts of 
Pr 13 This was to learn from Philoſo- 
hy all ſhe has that is eaſie and affable, and 
ot to load our ſelves with what ſhe has that 


W128 difficult and diſpleaſing: This was to render 
— er Civil and Sociable, from Rude and So- 
ne, Mary that ſhe was before. This was taking 
12 ff her hideous and frightful Vizard to diſco- 
41 Wer her natural Beauty. Na word, this was 
| p inſtruct by his Life and Manners, as much 
nd more than by his Doctrine. 
and His Modeſty was great indeed: for tho he Medefy of So- 
ut vas courted by ſo many Perſons, and allow'd © 
o be a Man of great Wit, ſound Judgment, 
n iind ſublime Learning, he proteſted openly 
In, pat he knew nothing, and had always this 
1 , Ving in his Month, That he was only cer- Pl: in 4polog- 
r in that he knew one thing, which was, that Prester. 
i, de knew nothing. He would never own that 
e was capable to inſtruct others: He never 
*. ook upon him the Title of a Maſter, leaſt, 


perhaps, he ſhould ſeem to conſent that he 
new ſomething. He ſpoke thus to confound 
| the 


—_— 


"Tis obſerv'd likewiſe, that in pit. ett; 
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What Socrates 
meant by ſaying 
he knew No- 


eſteem it to be clear-ſighted, to ſee no bette elle: 


Acad. Quæſt. 14. 
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the Pride of all ſuch as boaſted of the Scieno n ha 
they did not poſſeſs, and which it is even in beit 
poſſible for Man to acquitg. For a Mind en Man, 

lighten d like his, muſt have obſerv'd man f Jub 
effects, whole Cauſes will from us be eternally f at 
conceal'd ; many Doubts whoſe true deciſio WW! Vi 


we ſhall never find; and many Wonders it : e ſec 
the Heavens and in our Selves, that will a F ſon 
ways eſcape our Curioſity. Reflecting ther beet 

11MIC 


fore on the little Certainty there is in th: 
Doctrine of Men, he confeſsd he knew no fing! 
thing, tho* he knew as much as others. Bu Pblig 
he could not call it Knowledge, never to b: he 4 
out of Doubts and Conjectures; nor could h FO 


than they whoſe Sight at beſt is very bad 
Now if it be infer d from hence that he wou he L 
have introduc'd Uncertainty into all the Per. 
Knowledge of the World, and that by ſaying 
he knew Nothing, he ſaid plain enough tha RF 
he knew not whether Virtue were good o 
bad; whether we ought to love our Country, the 
and to abhor Wickedneſs, would be to take his 
Thoughts in a wrong Senſe, and to interpret: 
bis Humility amiſs. He was infallibly certain 
that true Goodneſs conſiſts in Virtue, ſeeing . 
Virtue was the Object of all his Actions. He 
muſt have been certain that we ought to obey al 
the Laws, ſeeing he himſelf was obſervant of 
them; and that we ought to avoid all Arro- Wi 
gance, Hatred and Ingratitude, ſince he la- 
bour'd to render them all odious. Andlaftly, 
he muſt moſt certainly believe that there is 2 Wk: 
God, and that he ought to be ador'd, ſeeing 
he ſpoke of nothing but of his Benefits toward 
us, and of the Duties we owe him. For this 
reaſon Cicero would not have us place Socrat.- WM 
in the number of thoſe Who deny, that ws MW 
Can 
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en have a certain knowledge of any thing; 

in; being unreaſonable to ſuppoſe this great 

en Man, who has fo plainly taught the Doctrine 

am If Juſtice and Piety, to have been the Author 

1211 If a doubtful Doctrine that manifeſtly deſtroys 

"$1! Virtues, and all Religions. From hence How we ough: 
We ſee beſides, how unjuſt it is to accuſe him, Soc, n= 
*X ſome have done, of not having acted with *9!4 his Opinioa. 
* FMacerity in his Conferences, of contenting 

Himſelf to refute others, without ever decla- 

Fing his own Opinions, that he might not be 


no 

Bu Pblig'd to juſtify them. For ſuppoling that all 
be. he actions of his Life had not ſo clearly diſ- 
he Fover'd what his Opinions were; ſeveral ex- 
te cllent Dialogues that we find in the four 
24, Books of our Xenophon, would plainly evince 
ul; he Injuſtice of reproaching him in this man- 


er. And if ſometimes he was fatisfy'd with 
only refuting others, this may have happen'd 
hen he had to do with Sophiſts, a ſort of 
Men whom he ought not to have treated 
4 ®therwife, or when he met with Minds in- 
Firely corrupted with the commonly-receiv'd 
et Notions, and to whom he thought not fit to 
in truſt his Maxims, till after he had intirely 
io WPurg'd them of their Errors. This conduct of 


I: nis is expreſly taken notice of by Xenophon, in 
he beginning of the fourth Book: For after 
he long conteſtation between Socrates and Eu- 


„ ydemus, where Socrates takes delight to over- 
row all the Opinions of the other, he ſays, 
„hat this young Man went away much trou- 
; : . 

pbled to fee ſo little aſſurance in what he be- 
liev'd moſt certain: And he adds, that this 
as not the only Perſon whom Socrates had 
adiſcompos'd in like manner, but that ſeveral 
eo whom the ſame thing had happen d, came 
no more to ſees him; whoſe Example Euthy- 
3 8 > demus 


— —— — —— —ä—— ——— — 
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demus did not follow; upon which, Socrat Wh 
. took care not to diſcourage him to that de. 
gree, but ſpoke more frankly and more plainly eci 
to him of the Things he ought to know, an( 
apply himſelf to. And the reaſon why he 
was ſo often oblig'd to refute the Opinions of 
others was, becauſe he almoſt ever met with 
People, who wanted to be undeceiv'd ; and) 
upon this conſideration Plutarch calls the Do- 
&rinc of Socrates a Medicine to cleanſe ani 
Gee purify corrupted Souls: And Euſebizs ſtyles 
xaI g]:z35s, him the Purgative Philoſopher, becauſe he ap. vi 
ply'd himſelf chiefly to root out the Errors and? 
falſe Opinions of others, eſpecially that of ja 
perſuading our ſelves that we know what w: 
„us Plat. ia do not. We read likewiſe that when he went! 
8 about to inſtruct any one, how diſtant ſoe ver- 
were the ſubject of their firſt Conference, he 
artfully. contriv'd ſo to change the Diſcourſe, 
as to make it always fall upon ſome head that Nui 
gave him occaſion to inquire of him how he 
liv'd, and how he had liv'd for the time paſt; 
and that when he had once got upon that 
Point, he never left it off, till he had examin'd 
it to the bottom. For, in ſhort, the Deſign 
of all his Conferences was the Utility of thoſe 
with whom he convers'd : This Xenophon re- 
peats very often, and in one place even ſays, 
that he never carry'd on his Conferences be- 
yond what was profitable. Diogenes aſſures us 
too, that he never enter'd into any Diſpute, 
to hurt any Man's Reputation, but only to 
diſcover the Truth. Thus in Plato he proteſts 
to Gorgias, that if he oppoſes his Opinion, he 
does jit not out of a Spirit of Contradiction, 
but only to find out the Truth; and, that he. 
was better pleas d to be reprimanded when 
he reaſon d amils, than he was to reprimand 
> $a others ; 
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Puk d him for it, in theſe Words, If thou con- 
nue to do ſo, thou wilt be able to diſpute 
ich the Sophiſts, but wilt never know how 
Jo live with Men. Theſe therefore were the 
=Muotives of all the Diſputations, and of all the 
and Pontroverſies of Socrates ; the ſearch after 

Truth, and the inſtruction of all that convers'd 


ap-FWich him. 

nd His way of Reaſoning was admirable, and 
: of pe muſt needs have had a wonderful vivacity of 
we F@pprehenſion, to penetrate in a moment to 
ent he bottom of an Affair, and to examine it fo 
ver thoroughly, that after him there ſeems no 
he More can be ſaid of it. He generally enters 
rſe, pon the affair by Doubting, he always in- 


huires, always interrogates: One would ſay, 


a 


at: WSthers ; becauſe he took a ſingular delight in 

de. Peing deliver'd from a falſe Opinion. And Twas he who 
ny Meeing Euclides, who took too much delight 

ind In the Quirks and Cavils of Diſpute, he re- Diogenes, 


Socrates's way 


of Reaſoning» 


he e ſeeks rather to be inſtructed himſelf, than 
ſt; Jo inſtru others. By this means he engages 
hat y little and little, the Perſon with whom he 
nd peaks. He leads him from Propoſition to 
ign Propoſition, till at length the Perſon himſelf 
oſe Nights upon what he would have him confels. 


re- This it was that render 'd his way of Arguing 
ys, o convincing, and that made it impoſſible for 
be- is Adverſary not to yield to him, becauſe all 


; us is Inferences were drawn from his Anſwers. 
ite, Thus to him is aſcrib'd the glory of having 
to Ween the firſt who underſtood the way of right 


eſts NRNeaſoning, and of having found the true Uſe 


T5; ic 


pf the Genus, and the Difference which are 

on, {Wie two Poles of it. The Books of the A.- 
Porable Things are compos'd of nothing but 
pf theſe Diſcourſes of Socrates, as are likewiſe 
nolt of the Dialogues 1 Plato, and in thoſe 


*Oratore in fut 
rumSocratici Of > 
ima PFZ pata u- 
rr 


invented the rage 
of Diſpute, ſays 


ke” 


e. +6 — 5 
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it is that we muſt look for them. Not but tha opt 

ſome other Diſciples of Socrates collected theſ tes, 

Diſcourſes, as well as Plato and Xenophon ; an ithe 

Dig in Egli. among others eZſchines, who ſo perfectly con Mfrni 

ne&Ariftide, ceiv'd his Mind and imitated his Manners, th pur 
many have believ'd they were the Writings ur 

Socrates himſelf that he publiſh'd under hi fire 

own Name, after he had found means to ge Pod 

them out of the hands of Xantippe. But no the 

f thing is now remaining of this AÆAſchines, th Met et 

See udeeatbe- ſome hold the eAxiochus, which is aſcrib'd u Mini. 
—_—_ Plato, to be one of his Dialogues. And ] eat 

find in Cicero a remarkable paſſage of hin eaſc 

where he relates ſo agreeable an Entertain e © 

ment between Socrates, Aſpaſia, Xenophon, an hou 

his Wife, that it well deſerves not to be paſs n! 

over in ſilence, as well becauſe Socrates is on: 

bin es; 

learnt it, as becauſe our Xenophon and his Wi 2 


bs heard Socrates ſay, that Aſpaſia, an illuftriou# ſor 
Woman of that Age, meeting with the Wit b 


of Xenophon, ask d her this queſtion. If you ief 


Hers. And if ſhe had better Cloaths, whic 57 
would you chooſe? Hers ſtill. And if f Ts 
had a better Husband than yours, which wou ne 
you love beſt ? at theſe Words, 8 Secrat lf 


ſhe-bluſh'd, and made no reply. But 4/po/v 

addrefling her ſelf to Xenophon, made him “ 
In iſtis interro- like demand. Pray tell me, if your Neighbour ſtee 
ationibusSocra- had a better Horſe than yours, which woull © 
ne i 1 waa 3 nat 
ne incante re. you like beſt? he anhſwer d, His. She wen 
I. 4. Vin. on, And if his Land were better than your d 
; which would you rather have? he ſaid, Hi 

likewiſe. And if he had a better Wife than you, 


Mar: 
2 e h 


ſtopt 


which would you love beſt? this laſt Queſtion 


7 8 
i) 5 
% 
be 
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tha opt his Mouth, and Aſpaſia, as Socrates re- 
nel tes, reſuming the Diſcourſe, ſaid : Since 
an ither of you has anſwer d the Point, con- 
on, rning which, I was moſt deſirous to know 
thy ur Opinions, I will tell both of you what 
s % ur Thoughts are. Is it not true that you 
bu ire nothing more; one, than to have a 
od Husband, and the other a virtuous Wife? 
no therefore the one and the other of you do 
tho t endeavour to be ſo, you will have no quiet, 
1 iſhing always to have what you belicve 10 
u eat a Good. Thus, ſays Cicero, this way of 
in Neaſoning by the reſemblance of Things that 
ain e evident, made her diſcover the ſecret 
an, Fhoughts of thoſe Perſons, which gave occa- 
n to her at laſt to make that excellent Re- 


chis Dialogue; and gives grounds to believe 
at Socrates, GS tO e/E[chines, added to 
ſome of his own Wit and Method. For as 


&Þ Good. After this, let what will be ſaid of 


10 Wis Subtilties, and Surprizes, of this way of 
+ ways Interrogating, and making profeſſion 
be f Ignorance, tho it was he who always con- 
ul inc d others: Let this be call d a perpetual 
e, Pony or Diſſimulation: Let him be calld, if 


uu will, the Buffoon of Athens, as Zeno the araid ate, 


I Toy re 
l , t e, e x, s 
Hat 4 himſelf at the end of the In- r-l5. © 
ies he vomited againſt him, was for&d' to gg 
„ad, That after all, Socrates did hurt to no 

lan, and, what we have ſaid already, That 
e had no other Intereſt than that of Truth, 
4 1 | E 2 nor 


. 
3s 
= 
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nor other Defire than that of doing Good, and ; | 
being uſeful to all the World. i ould 
Relation of the | Theſe extraordinary Qualifications were the 1 as 1 
Oracle givenfor cauſe that the Oracle of Apollo pronounc d, Me ha 
That Socrates was the wiſeſt of all Men, an! ant 


by this glorious Teſtimony ſeem d to have ren 1 d fc 
der'd to his Virtue the Honour it deſerv'd. The Weing 
occaſion of this Oracle is related thus. Cherophon, dee 
a Friend of Socrates, of whom mention is made If all 
in the ſecond Book of the Memorable Thing, good 
being at the Temple of Delphos, ask d if ther 4 fen 
were in the World a Man wiſer than Socrate, Re 
and ſhe who gave the Oracles anſwer'd, ther . pur * 
was not. We find the anſwer intire in th: Wink 
Authors who have written on the Comedia 31 1 
of eAriſtophanes ; and the Senſe of it 5 ke. 
thus: le 
/ 1 ne 
| Sophocles is wiſe; more wiſe Euripides, et 
OY _— But of all Men moſt wiſe 4 Socrates. e! 
e& 9» Eels! - 9 n | 


Ins. Fad wo This Oracle being rumour'd abroad, made 
eee a great Noiſe all over Greece, and the Opinion 
TG. were divided concerning it. Some receiv'd i 
with Envy, others with Joy and Admiration. 3 
As for himſelf, he confeſs d ingenuouſly that 
he did not comprehend the Meaning of thoſe 
Words, and that he knew he was ſo far ſhon 
of Wiſdom, that he could not in any wiſe 
* apply them to himſelf. He tells us in the Apo- 
logy how great Inquietude it gave him, the 1 
Pains he had taken to find out the Explication 'F 
of it, the Expedient he bethought himſelf of, 
to diſcover if he was wiſer than other Men, 
and the Hate he had incurr'd by that Inquiry. 
J went, ſays he, to one of thoſe who con- 
Apud. Plat, in cern themſelves in affairs of State, and ar: Wi 
_ call d Politicians imagining that ſuch a Man 


» would} 
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ould ſoon let me ſee, that eApollo's Prieſteſs 
the Was miſtaken, and that the excellent Character 
d, ie had given me, belong'd much rather to him 
and ian to me. I talk'd with him for ſome time, 
en. Ind found, that as he had the Reputation of 
[he eing very wile, he believ'd he was ſo too, tho 
ben deed he was far from it. I endeavour'd firſt 
ade If all to ſhew him that he was miſtaken in the 
72: ood Opinion he had of himſelf; but he took 
er: ffence at it, and became my Enemy, as did 
te, ewiſe ſeveral others who were preſent at 
ere ur Conference. This gave me ground to 
the ink that I was wiſer than he; for, tho' to 
lic a Truth, neither he nor I knew any thing, 
is r leaſt I had this good in me, that I did not, 
e him, imagine my ſelf to know what. I 
I new not. I went to another, who was in 


<4 


et greater eſteem than he, but I met with 
e like ſucceſs, as well for what I diſcover'd 
iin him, as for the diſcontent he expreſs'd 


gainſt me. I was not well pleas'd to find that 
procur'd my ſelf the ill-Will of ſo many Per- 
ons, but I little valu'd all things of that Na- 
ure. In the next place, I addreſs'd my ſelf 
V the Poets, believing that with them I ſhould 

daſs for an ignorant Fellow ; I took with me 
Weir moſt finiſh'd Poems, and had the curi- 
Pfity to ask them Queſtions concerning them: 
hut was aſham'd to ſee, that they ſpoke not ſo 
ertinently of their own Works, as others 
igt have done: Which made me judge, that 
l their Compoſitions proceeded from a cer- 
in Inſpiration or Fury, and that they knew 
J. ot what they did, no more than thoſe who 
n. eliver the Oracles know what they ſay. Be- 
redes, I ſaw that becauſe they were Poets, they 
hought themſelves Men of great Ability in 
cher things too, of which indeed they un- 


E 3 der- 
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derſtood nothing: Inſomuch that J left then 
and was as little fatisfy'd as with the othen * 
At laſt I apply'd my ſelf to the Tradeſmen 4 
being very certain that I ſhould find amonz 
them, ſome who knew many things that wer: . 
very Curious, and of which I had no mann 

of Knowledge, and in this I was not miſtaken 
But at the ſame time I perceiv'd that the goot 
Workmen had the ſame Fault as the Poet 
and that every one of them thought himſel 


-* do 
: ä 

* - 

s * *. 


capable of greater Things than his own Trade H 
Thus after all this Inquiry, I ſaid to my ſelf hes 
tis better to be what Tam, than to know wha Mc 
all theſe People know, and be blinded with: 
Preſumption as they are: And from that tim: _ 
J concluded, that as, to take the matter aright, a” a 
God alone is wiſe; ſo the Oracle meant to or 
ſay, that humane Wiſdom was nothing, and? « vx 
made uſe of my Name to ſhew, that the Wil. © 

dom of Man conſiſts in confefling with S 1 
crates, that he has indeed nothing that deſerve: To 
the Name of Wiſdom. After this, continue ha 
he, I made it my whole buſineſs to examine 24 


into Men, believing that to be the Work for A 
which God had deſtin'd me: And as ſoon as 


heard of any one who was reputed Wiſe, 1 1 
went to him and endeavour'd to ſound his 2. 
depth; but if I found him not the Man he # 
went for, I made it my buſineſs to ſhew him ( 
his miſtake: And this it was that has procur'd } 


me ſo many cruel Enemies, who from time to 
time have aſpers'd me with very dangerous 
Calumnies. And becauſe a great many young 
Men, who frequented my Company, have 
learnt with me to make trial of Men, and to 
diſcover their Weakneſſes, I have been loaded WM 
with the Indignation of all the World, and it 
has been ſaid of me, that I corrupted the * Y 
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hen This is the account himſelf gives us of that 
hen Wnportant circumſtance of his Life, and thus 
men We makes us acquainted with the riſe of one 


one Part of his Afflictions. And certainly how 
wer, aſt ſoever be the Title of WISE, with which 
nne, he Oracle honour'd him, we may affirm, 
ken hat among all the Heathens, there was none 
go had more Right to lay claim to it than he: But 


oer; Irhat render d him yet more worthy of it was, 


nſel hat he pretended to it leſs than all other 
len. 

ade — Io ; 

ſc: 8 However, ſo advantageous an Elogy was not 


7h the only wonderful Adventure of his Life. Tis 
vic} aid, that he had a familiar Spirit, or a tute- 
ime lar Dæmon, that aſſiſted him continually , 
and that often diſcover'd to him things to 
come. The Examples of this were ſo fre- 
quent, that there was not a Man but had heard 
. them ſpoken of. 

At the Battle of Delium, where the eAthe- 
76; nians were defeated, as he was retiring with 
16; Laches and eAlcibiades, he told them, That he 
had juſt receiv'd gn admonition not to follow 
the Road that moſt of their Men had taken: 


1 And indeed, they who continu d in that Road 
1 WE were purſu d by Enemy's Cavalry, who com- 


ing up with them, killd many on the ſpot, 
and took the others Priſoners ; while So- 
WE crates, who had taken another Route, arriv'd 
4. ee at eAthens, with thoſe that follow'd 
im. | | 
When the eAtbenians were fitting out that 
great Fleet, which they ſent to conquer Sicily, 
and that never came back, he foretold the 
Voyage would be unfortunate, as indeed it 
prov'd: tho' there was reaſon enough to judge 
the contrary, when the Fleet put to Sea : For 


the Enterprize was well concerted, and 'twas 
1 E 4 3 
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Of the familiar 
Spirit of So- 
crates. 


Cicero dedivin. . 
Plut, Dæm. Socr. 


In Theage. 


Thucyd. I. 7, 


tance. Going to a Friend's Houſe, he would 
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liev'd would not have miſcarry'd, if Nicia and 
had at firſt atrack'd Syracuſa, and not given 7 the! 
Time to the Inhabitants to prepare for theit Md al 
Defence. | | Mie ſo 
Thimarchus and Philemon had form'd a De. 
ſign to kill one of their Enemies, and this Con- 
ſpiracy had been carry'd on ſo ſecretly be. 


tween them, that not a Soul beſide knew any 


ways, telling the Company he would come 
back in a moment: Socrates who knew not his 
Deſign, advis'd him not to ſtir, upon which, 
he again took his place. A little after he role 
up the ſecond time, and told Socrates, he was In v 
oblig'd to be gone: But he advis'd him once 4 om 

more to keep within doors, which according- en 
ly he did for a while, but at length, ſtole away 4 ligt 
unperceiv'd by Socrates, and his Enterprize : 

ſucceeded very unfortunately : Inſomuch, that h 
he was condemn'd to die for it; and as they ty. 


were carrying him to the place of Execution 1 II 
he ſaid aloud to his Brother, that he dy'd for cer 
not believing Socrates. pylle 

The effects of this Divine Aſſiſtance were nd 
obſerv'd likewiſe in Things of ſmall Impor- ter 


not go through a certain Street, which was 
his direct and only way thither, but choſe ra- 
ther to return, ſaying, That his Familiar for- 
bid him to go on. However, ſome of the 
Company would go forward on purpoſe to ſee 
what would come of it, and met with a plea- 
fant Accident: For there happen'd to be in 
the Street a Herd of Swine all over mire, who 
came thick along becauſe of their great Nom” 

Se. net ade. oh, ber, 


— 
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| and took up the whole Street; inſomuch, 

chere being no robm for thoſe Perſons to 

d aſide, they were cover'd with Dirt, and 

Se ſufficiently laugh'd at by all who ſaw 

De. Im come back in that filthy pickle. 

on. Another time, ſeeing Crito, who was going cicero de divin.1 

„ oad, he call'd him back, and advisd him 

to go a walking that Day, Crito would not 

ieve him, but repented of it afterwards : 


per r pulling down a little Bough it ſlipt out of 
ted Hand, and flying back with violence ſtruck 
his n in the Eye, and wounded him very dan- 
me rouſly. 


his cbarmidas having imparted to him the De- Piat. in Theage. 
ch, In he had of going to the Nemæan Games, to n. l 8. 
lc n the Stade, he gave him notice that his De- 


vas n would not ſucceed, and diſſuaded him 
ce m it all he could. The other, who had 


en long preparing himſelf, and who took 
4 Wight in that Exerciſe, would nevertheleſs 
ze WW: But came back ſo little ſatisfy d, that 


at had no reaſon to thank his Incredu- 

„ Ny. 3 

n . There were many of the like Examples, and De Divin. 1. 
or cero obſerves that Antipater had made a great 


@lletion of them in his Books of Divination. 
re nd indeed Xenophon aſſures us, that Socrates 

ten gave his Friends the like Admonitions, 
d accompanies his Aſſertion with this glo- 
ous Circumſtance, that never any Man 
eglected his Advices without repenting it. 


All che Antients have treated of this fami- Several Opinians 
3 5 N | . . Ouching £l Da - 
e Mar Spirit of Socrates, and in what manner it ;qon of Scr aer 


ommunicated it ſelf to him. Some believ'd ae. Oy 
W . . O 
only the Viſions he had, by means of which 

Ne 2 inform'd of Things that were to come 

=o pals. | 


Others 
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That it was 2 Di- 
vination by Snee- 


Zing, | 


That it was 2 
Voice. 


Apud Plat. mn 


Apolog. & in 
Theage. 


Sr ou y;]au 
goludii uc a. 


gT1 Yen . 
Xenoph. in Apol- 
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Others had the Copceit that it was a D 
vination by Sneezing, and that while he wi 
meditating on any Deſign, if any one Ince! 


on his right Hand, he took it for a good Sign 80 
if on his Left, he judg'd it an ill Prefage. 1 M 
he Sneez'd himſelf, it confirm'd him in h Heat 


Deſign, ſuppoſing the Affair were not yd 
begun: But if it was, it made him lea 


It. $ 
Plato and Xenophon, who can ſpeak of l ] 
with more Certainty than all others, ſay tun 
a certain Voice that he heard: And Plato lay 
moreover, that this Voice ſignify d always tha 
the Thing about which he was in Pain, woull 
have an ill Iſſue: So that it was a certain; 
Ad monition to him, to abandon what he wa 
doing, or to believe that the Affairs for which 
this Admonition was given him, would not n: 
ſucceed. This Voice which I hear, ſaid he him 
ſelf, never commands me to do any thing, but a. 
ways forbids it. And thus it was that he judg {i 
that the Deſign for which Timarchus was to 
leave the Company would prove fatal, becaul 
the Moment he roſe up, he heard this Voice: 
Thus too he foretold to Charmidas, that hi; 
Voyage would not be proſperous, becauſe he 
heard that Voice when he was ſpeaking to him 
of it: And in like manner of all the reſt. Ne. 
vertheleſs tis ſaid in Xenophon, That this Voie WW 
gave him notice of what he ſhould do, which would 
be intirely contrary to what Plato ſays, and 
would convict of Falſhood either one or the 
other, were it not for this Interpretation, that 
by always giving him notice of what he was 
not to do, it ſometimes told him what he was 


Ine 
to do; becauſe when we are in Pain concern- Wl th 
ing two Things, if we are forbid one, we arc oi 


tacitly commanded the other. 
ng: | ooo: 
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ons, was the ſame that was given him at his 
Wirth, as one is given to every Man, tho' eve- 
Man knows it not, and receives not ſo 
Freat an aſſiſtance from it: But that the In- 
Jocence and Piety of Socrates had engag'd his 
P communicate it ſelf to him more openly 
gan uſual : From whence that Author is far- 
Sher of Opinion, that it made it ſelf under- 
Food by him, not only by a certain ſound of 
The Voice, but even that it made viſible Signs 
o him, and that Socrates had the advantage 
Jikewiſe of ſeeing it, according to their Opi- 
**FÞion who believ'd, that this communication 
Fas made by Viſions. Nevertheleſs, what So- 
rates himſelf ſaid, intirely deſtroys this Opi- 
„ mion; for he accus'd of Falſhood thoſe that 
poaſted to have had an ocular Sight of any 
hing Divine; and tis obſerv'd that he gave 
no Credit, but to ſuch as pretended to have 
heard a Voice. 
In Plutarch, the Philoſopher Simmias takes 
it yet more Spiritually, and ſays it was a Di- 


nderſtanding, without making uſe of any 
certain Sound, or any other Sign whatever, 
that had any relation to the Senſes. For tis 
very true, ſays he, that by the means of Speech 


chat are, as it were, folded up in Darkneſs: 
But the Thoughts of the Gods, being all re- 
ſplendent and luminous, dart their Rays into 
our very Souls, and to explain themſelves have 
no need either of the Names or of the Terms 
chat are in uſe among Men. Tis ſufficient 
only to have the Mind in a perfect Calm and 
Kepoſe: And from hence it comes to pat, 

on char 


we diſcover to one another our Conceptions, 


59 
Apuleius is of Opinon, that the Dzmon Ti: it was lis 


1 - 8 tutelar Dx - 
Jom which Socrates receiv'd theſe Admoni- man. 


That "twas the 
Divine Intelli- 
gence that come 


ine Intelligence, which directly ſtruck his municated it felf 
to him | 


* 
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that in our Sleep, rather than at other Time; i 
we are ſenſible of this communication of th: 
Gods, by the means of Dreams: Becauſe in 
our Reſt, and during the profound Peace wi 
then enjoy, the Soul is more ſuſceptible of {| 


ſubtile a Light: Which when we are awake 


paſſes from us unregarded, among the tumul 


of Paſſions, and in the diſtraction of Afﬀeairs, 


But it eſcap'd not thus from Socrates, becaul: 


having a pure and clean Underſtanding, which. 


ſcarce had any intercourſe with the Body, be 1 
was eaſily ſtruck with this Divine Light, and 


plainly perceiv'd the admonitions of the God; 


which other Men were incapable of diſcern. |* 


ing, becauſe they have the Mind alway 
clouded with the Miſts and Vapours of the 
Earth. This is the Argument of that Philo-!“ 


ſopher, 


Char it was only Others laugh'd at all this, and believ'd the 
Genius ob Socrates to be nothing but his natu- 


kis Soul. 


ral Judgment, or his Soul; and that this wa 
what he call'd his Dzmon, according to th: 


locution of thoſe Philoſophers, who give ſome- nal 
times this Name to that Divine Part of Man, ; 


ire Thy that guides and governs him. This Doubt i; 
and qvorv de- likewiſe propos d by Plutarch, in the firſt Que- 
% T65067;, ſtion upon Plato, where ſpeaking of Socrates, 

| he ſays, Did he not give the Name of God to bu 


own Nature? After which he recites ſome paſ- WW; 


ſages of Heraclitus and Menander, which ſhew 
that tis not an extraordinary thing to call the 


Mind or natural Underſtanding of Man, a 


God, or Dzmon. 


For ſure our Underſtanding « a God, 


* 


Plat. apud Clem. 


Alex. Sirom z. ſays Menander, and the Philoſopher Heracli- 


* ey Adee tus, the Nature of Man u a Dæmon; and in 
5 | this 


Top. c. 6. 


3 
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is Senſe it was, as Plato and his Diſciple Xe- 
crates ſay, that a contented Man was call'd 
d æmon, that is to ſay, aſſiſted by a good 
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Fuß hemon; becauſe the Soul of every Man is a 

ff Dzmon to him, ſaid Xenocrates, and he has N 

ale! good Dæmon, who has a quiet and con- mus humanus 
FEnted Soul, who enjoys that Peace and inte- prone wing 

nuf our Satisfaction, which are the inſeparable N 

_ ompanions of Virtue: Upon this Founda- pur. 4. 3 

zul gon there are ſome Conjectures, from whence Sera 

J FH2ny infer, that the Dæmon of Socrates was 

u niy this. For firſt of all they alledge the 

= Diſcourſe of one of his Friends, who being 

one down on purpoſe into the Cavern of 

_ TJ rophonius to learn of the Oracle what this 

h *Dxzmon of Socrates was, brought up only this 

by Anſwer, that the ſuperiour part of our Soul, 


the 
tu. 
was 


th 


ne- 


al- 


— 


he 


Which ſuffers not it ſelf to be overcome by 
Paſſions, is by the Vulgar call'd the Under- 
tanding, or the Mind, but that they who 
peak more properly, call it Dæmon. More- 
Per that Socrates being ask d by Simmias, what 
hat Dæmon was, that ſpoke to him, would 
make him no anſwer ; for which reaſon, ſays 
ESimmias, we durſt not afterwards ſpeak to him 
of it. For is it not reaſonable to imagin, that 
Bs it was likely enough to be true, that he was 
not ſorry to ſee this Opinion ſet a-foot, to 
wit, that he was aſſiſted by a Dæmon, which 
inſtructed him of Things to come; becauſe 
that Belief gave more weight to his Words, 
and might incline the People more willingly 
to embrace Virtue by his Exhortations ; is it 
not, I ſay, reaſonable to imagin, that he 
would not anſwer to that Queſtion, for fear 
of being oblig d to lie, in openly aſſerting a 
ching that was not true; or by Aer 
Truth of the Matter, to correct a miſtake 
| Be which 


29 
1 
9 


* 


© 


Apud Plat. in 
Theage. 


impreſſion in the Soul, according to the di 
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which he thought was of advantage to him) 
The Terms alſo of the other Oracle, of whid . 
we have made mention, and that was give 
to the Father of Socrates, concerning his Son f 
ſeem likewiſe to ſtrengthen this Opinion: F 
it recommended to him, to leave the Child tt 
his own Will to do whatever came into hi 
Mind; neither to compel him to any thing 
nor to take him from it, but to ler looſe thi 
Reins to his natural Inclination; becauſe h 
had within him a Guide and Conductor, mon 
worth than ten thouſand Maſters. For 0 
what purpoſe was it to ſpeak of giving the Wore 
Reins to his natural Inclination, if it had ad 1 
been the buſineſs of that to govern him, and! 
if it had it ſelf been under the guidance of? 
certain Genius? How ſhall we reconcile tha 
this Guide and Director was within himſelf 8 
if we will have this Guide to be a Dzmon, 
which cannot be underſtood but ſeparate « 
apart from him, and out of him, unleſs we 
take it for his own Judgment, according to 
this laſt explication. And when Socrates him a: 
ſelf ſaid, That none of thoſe who follow'l 
him could have made any Improvement by 
his Converſation, if he had not been aſſiſted 
by the virtue of his Dzmon : And that even 
among them, ſome preſecrv'd eternally the Ad- 
vantages they had acquir'd in converſing with ore 
him, while others loſt the whole Benefit of it, 
as ſoon as they had left off his Company, ws 
not this to give us plainly to underſtand, that 
this Dæmon was nothing elſe than the Judg- 
ment or the vivacity of Mind, without which 
tis impoſſible to reap any Profit from Philo- 
ſophy, which makes a more or leſs laſting 


ferent diſpoſitions it there meets with, There- 
| fore, 
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Src, when Socrates ſays, That be heard a certain ęorß ric, Apud 
ee, or with yet leſs certainty, Thar be ſeem d , AP0) 
bear a certain Voice, it does not oblige us to NM 45804 
nclude, that Socrates actually heard a real 4x#ow, in 
Woice, which exteriouſly ſtruck his Senſe, to Phedro. Ee 
ye him notice of the Things he foretold, % rela 
Ice we may reaſonably- enough, and even api Ken, 10 
Pore conſonantly to theſe doubtful ways of 4+]. 


Peaking, interpret it of ſome interiour Voice, oo gore yo b 
4 3 hes 


b - % n 
hat is to ſay, of that ſecret motion of the fe 
Paul, which being of a very ſubtile Nature, £#« 71-4 
Ind approaching to the Divine, has a lively 74a A*yor= 
Wprehenſion betore-hand of what is to come heel“ 
J paſs, and often gives us true Advices of 
What will happen to us. This he ſays in almoſt 
Expreſs Words in the Phedrus. The Soul has 
"8 /ort of Divine Virtue, for when I ſpoke, ta 
e that ftirr'd me up. And this is agreeable to 
ie way of Speaking which we uſe every Day 
Pur ſelves, My Heart miſgave me, my Heart told 
e /o, becauſe there is nothing more natural 
han to attribute a Voice and Speech to this 


ecret motion of our Souls, from which, as 


oma faithful and unerring Voice, we receive 
o many Advices, ſo many Admomitions. Tis 
ery likely, however, that Prudence, a right ' 
Judgment, and a great experience in the Af- 
airs of the World aſſiſted him very much, in 
ZJoreſceing the Events of which he ſpoke : For 
n Underſtanding naturally ſo clear as his, 
rain d up in a long ſtudy of Philoſophy, and 
hat by an attentive obſervation of the Man- 
ers and of the Affairs of Men, had acquir'd 
more than common facility to Reaſon of the 
particular circumſtances of Life, ought cer- 
ainly to ſee more clear than others, and to 
VNiſcover many things that paſs away unregard- 
wed by the Prudence of the Vulgar: But to 
; e | prove 


— 
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prove there was nothing ſupernatural in ar up 
158 this, whenever his Advice was ask d in Thing at So. 
8 extreamly obſcure, and into which Reaſy 
could not penetrate, he ſent his Friends to th 

| Oracles to know whether they might engage: 
1a the beginning themſelves in ſuch Things or not. We hav 
oi he 36 cook ff 2 famous Example upon this Subject in th 
Cyrus ike youn- Perſon of Xenophon himſelf, who having re: 
WR ceiv'd Letters from his Friend Proxenus, invi. 
ing him into Aſia to the Service of the young: 

Cyrus, imparted them to Socrates, and ask'd hi 

Opinion about it, who made him no other 

anſwer, but that he ought to go and conſult 

the Oracle of Delphi : For it what Plato ſay; 

in the Theages touching this Dæmon of $+ 

crates, ought to be taken ſtrictly, according to 

the Letter, it may be ask d, why Socrates dil 

not without more ado, tell Xenophon whether 

his Voyage would be fortunate or not, with. 

out giving him the trouble of going to Delpii 

to be refolv'd 2 Ought this Voice, which, % 

Plato makes him ſay in the Apology, ſpoke to 

him very often, and even for trivial Thing, 

as Crito's going to take a walk, Charmidass 8 

Journey of Pleaſure, and the like, to have 


been ſilent in an occaſion like this, when lay 1a 

at ftake the whole Fortune of an intimate Pote 

Friend, whoſe Loſs would have been very un- nt 

_ wm) rc; fortunate to him? But what matter whether RY 
, xe it ſpoke or not? Ought not its ſilence to have d 


pf os Fouts been taken as a good Preſage? For ſeeing 
Yad zu this Voice never made it ſelf be heard, bu Wl 
gun eg oy ay Only to give Socrates notice that what was 
T1 n propos d ought not to be done, it neceſſarily RF 
riat in apud. follows, that if he did not hear it when X-. 
phon ſpoke to him of his Deſign, it was an in- 

tallible Token, that this Dæmon did not op- 
pole his Voyage, that X*ophon had nothing to 


15 41 


e. 
vir ages, he heard not this Voice, which, ſays“ hesse. 
ger e, would not have fail'd to have given him 


his 
her 
ſult 
as 
St 


to 


did 


ner 
th. 
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ar upon that account, and by conſequence 
Kat Socrates ought to lrave made no ſcruple 


encourage him to go. Is it not from a like 22, 775 wor P 
ence of his Dzmon that Plato makes him eig, Aua 
aw this Preſage, that Death is not an Ill, 5 ) 5%.) 


Fcauſe on the Morning of the very Day % 74" 
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d ſay true, in a matter ſo obſcure, and ſo re- by 


/ TOY 787 p- 
> was condemnd to Death, when he was 797 e 


Ping out of his Houſe to appear before his ved. 


e uſual Sign, if any misfortune were to have 


Sppen'd to him? In the affair therefore of 
F-n0phon, if he heard his Voice, he ought to 
Wye ſtopt him; if he heard it not, he ought 


have encourag'd him to the Voyage: What 


hen is the meaning that he ſends him to an- 


her Place, and gives him no Advice himſelf, 
eing he ought to have grounded a certain 
onjecture, either on the filence of his Dæ- 
on, or on its ſpeaking ? 

Theſe are the chief Opinions that can be 


iegd'd touching this Dæmon of Socrates : It 
=Fould be very tedious, and perhaps uſeleſs, to 
amin in particular the Reaſons that are al- 


4 1 ” t 
* * _ 


5 Wor but that of all the Opinions, this laſt is 


moſt plauſible, becauſe what is natural, is 


ways moſt likely. But on the other hand, 


hen the Queſtion is to oppoſe ſo many great 
en, Who held that Socrates had truly a fa- 
iliar Spirit to aſſiſt him; when we are to call 
Doubt the Belief of his own Age, that 
Vpinion being then generally receiv'd; I 
DOT: know 
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g 
xn ua 


Toy rug 
&dnvnoy aus 
Moviey, 

Flut, 


Aiunt Bemoni- 
um illi a puero 
adhæſiſſe peſſi- 
mum revera Pæ- 
dagogum. Tertul. 
de Anim. 


pbon have written concerning it: But in 9 8 


ever he found it, without any regard to th 
Misfortunes he might thereby run himſelf iu 


any communication with an evil Dæmon, wi 


he labour'd to retrieve them, It could not bi 
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know not how we con bring ConjeQuryFom 
ſtrong enough to perſuade intirely the co iv 
trary. For after all it muſt be own'd, tha fine 
there muſt have been in him ſomething ven e fre 
particular, and that ſeem'd altogether ſup} Hand 
natural, to have given occaſion to thoſe of H mo 
own Time, and to fo many eminent Authos fern 
who came after, to give Credit to what þ ent 
ſaid of his Dæmon. And had there been mu e li 
thing elſe wonderful in it but this, that he n= f ft 
ver was miſtaken in any thing he foretod Frac) 
would not this be enough to ground a violen F2c< 
Conjecture upon, that he acted not by th! After 
way of humane Underſtanding only, Whid 
ſo often miſtakes. However it were, as it! 
not forbid to ſearch Explications for the Work i 
of Socrates upon this Subject, ſo we may freely, fene 
according to the moſt receiv'd Opinion, tic! - BE 
to the litteral Senſe of what Plato and Y 


Caſe, we ſhould have no reafon to aſcribe ti 
an evil Dæmon this favourable aſſiſtance, fron 
which Socrates reap'd ſo great advantage inh. 
Conduct of his Life, as Tertullian ſeems to hah 
believ'd it was: For indeed, if we conſider th 
Innocence of the Manners of Socrates ; it u K 
reflect on the excellent Philoſophy he into 
duc'd into Greece, and to which he gave uct 
Credit by his Example; if we call to mind thai. 
he made it his whole imployment to inculca: 
Virtue into the Hearts of Men, and that h 
made War againſt Vice in all Perſons where 


to; it is. very difficult to believe, that he ha 
drives Men into thoſe very Faults, from while 


from 


Col. 


tha 


Ven 
per 


f 


ure! 
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Jom ſo dangerous a Converſation, that he re- 


Eiv'd ſo many excellent Notions of the Di- 
Sine Goodneſs and Providence. It could not 
e from thence, that he receiv'd that profound 
Fanquility of Mind, or that wonderful and 
Imoſt unconceivable Diſintereſt and Uncon- 


ho. ern for all Things here below. He under- 

th ent all the hardſhips and troubles of Life: 

| no He liv'd in the Republick, when it began to fall Senec. Epiſt. 104. 
ff from its antient Diſcipline, and when Demo- 

rol! racy was mounted to the higheſt pitch of Inſo- 

len nce. He liv'd under the Dominion of Tyrants 

th Wfter the Overthrow of the Commonwealth: 

hid le was in the Wars: He dwelt in the City: 

it; le was afflicted in his Family, and at length 

on de ſaw his Enemies triumph over his Inno- 

el, Fence: Let for all this, he never loſt that even- 

1; peſs of Temper and Countenance that was 

Ln, Always obſery'd in him, but remain'd unſha- 

ti en in the midſt of theſe Storms, and the 

e kf Wore his Fortune frown'd, the more he in- 

ron Freas d his Fortitude. 

te Some have thought fit to blame him, be- anfwer to mer 
Hauſe he would never concern himſelf with bl againit 
c Ptate-Affairs; but contented himſelf to diſ- Pet te 
e courſe of Virtue only: And they object againſt termedled in 
o him, that if he had fo earneſt a Deſire to re- een 
ua form the Athenians, he ought to have gone to 

tha the general Aſſemblies of the People, and there 

ce in preſence of all the Citizens, to have laid 

t open all che Abuſes at which he took Offence 

ere. in the Lives of particular Men, and in the ad- 

the miniſtration of the Republick. And indeed 

7. tchis Objection ſeems yet more reaſonable, if 


hal 8 ; 


who 
lich 
t be 
OM 


we reflect on the Cuſtoms of thoſe Times: For $Stort deſcription 


ot the Common 
vweal:h ct Aliens. 


£ the Republick of eAthens being a Government 
mcerly popular, and the Reſolutions of all the 
important Affars being taken in the Aſſemblies 
15 F 2 e 08 
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tet ce νCũ 


Demoſth. 


Ariſtides got this 
Law to paſs in 
ta vour ot the 
poorer Peo- 
ple, who by the 
Lavvs ot Solon 
eould have no 
Imployments. 


Fn Apoi, 
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of the People, they were held regularly every aq 8 
four or five Weeks, beſides the extraordinaty N a ſt 
Aſſemblies that were convok'd by the Magi, No Uſ 
ſtrates, according to the Occurrences of Af Mik th 
fairs. In theſe Aſſemblies every one had leave 
to ſpeak, and to make his Remonſtrances : To Id not 
this end the Criers cry'd aloud theſe Words, Wor h 
WHOEVER HAS A MIND TO Fond 
SPEAK, LET HIM RISE UP, and fing 

this publick Cry it was that gave the Grexa*Wnce 
Orator occafion to ſay, that he ſeem'd to hear Ihelet 
the Voice of his Country, calling out to het aid, 
Children to give her loyal and uſeful Advices, pn ce 
It was likewiſe permitted to every one to have that. 
Imployments, and to fhare in the Government, plain 
of the Publick : Meanneſs of Birth and Condi- he w 
tion excluded no Man. Would not Socrates there. Mo 1} 
fore have done better to have taken advantage ere 
of theſe Occaſions, to declare himſelf againt put 


the corruption of Manners, and to endeavour it w 


to reform the State? But to this he anſwers in chat 
Plato, that the Divinity which guided him, vou 
and that he durſt not reſiſt, had always for ſure 
bid him to appear in theſe great Aſſemblies, o. of! 
to engage himſelf in the publick Affairs: For and 
it cannot be doubted, but that if he had en- der 
ter'd into publick Imployments, he would ſoon of: 
have been made a Sacrifice to the Injuſtice ai tim 
the Government, ſeeing he would never have doi 


comply'd with the corruptions of the Age: on 


And, as he ſays himſelf, it he had dy'd in that hu 
manner, his Loſs would have caus'd no man- Xe 


ner of Good. On the contrary, we know by of 
Experience, that an early Death, would have be 
prevented him from ſowing his Doctrine in F 
the Hearts of the Citizens, and from cultivat- WA ſe 
ing, with efficacy, that Philoſophy which was Wan m 
the true Imployment to which he was deſtin d. P. 


And 
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Ind thus by defiring to ſerve the Republick 
/2K& a ſtation, in which he could have been of 
a8 o Uſe to her, he had taken away from him- 
f the means of ſerving her, in the way that 
Jas moſt for her advantage; but this proceed- 


"i 


d not from any apprehenſion he had of Death 
rl, Wor his uſual Method of inquiring into the 
O Fonduct of particular Perſons, and of cenſu- 
and Wing their Faults, was not without danger, 
rea, Wnce in the end it caus'd his Ruin. Never- 
ca heleſs, we know that being condemn'd, he 
ner aid, Thar if they would give him his Life up- 
cc, pn condition that he would no longer purſue 
ave that courſe, he would refuſe the Ofer; which 
em, plainly ſhews, that it was not out of Fear that 
di. he would not be ſeen in the Tribunals, there 
re. to ſpeak to no purpole againſt Abuſes that 
ige were authoriz'd with the name of Liberty, 
at put meerly an effect of Prudence, conſidering 
dur it was impoſſible to gain his Ends that way, and 
mn xhat it would have ruin'd his Deſign, to endea- 
m, **Frour to puſh it on too faſt. It was a much 
r. ſurer way to have to do with a ſmall number 
or 


Ppof Perſons, by whom he could with more Eaſe 
rand greater Utility, make his Reaſons be un- 
derſtood, than to have ſpoken in the preſence 
of an untractable Multitude, who would ſome- 
of times do Hl, to ſhew they had the Power of 
e doing ſo, and who believ'd that Virtue was 
only a Name, that cauld not but do them 


KLenopbon, in his Treatiſe of the Government 
of the Atheniant, where he tells us, that the 
beſt of Men were every Day oppreſs d by the 
Factions of the meaner People, who to pre- 
ſerve in themſelves the Soveraign Authority, 
more willingly hearken'd to the Voice of a 
Profligate, whom they believ'd woll- affected 


hurt. At leaſt, theſe are the Thoughts of 
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to their Intereſt, than to the Counſels of eos 
Man of Honour, whom they always had {wY 
ſpeed of the contrary. For indeed, all go 
Men are ever Enemies of the Diſorders tha 
reign in popular States; and the meanvr ſor B 
of People, who care for nothing but to main. 
rain themſelves in Power and Authority, wou 
rather be Maſters in a corrupt Republick, tha 
Subjects in a well-govern'd State. Thus, whe: 
he reflects on this form of Government, he 
ſays admirably well; that he forgives a Peg. 
ple that loves to govern, becauſe every Mar 
loves his own advantage, but that if any on: 


2 * 
1 


— 
8 


who was not born in a City ſo govern'd, cam: 1 
to fix his Abode there, rather than under a 
Ariſtocracy, he ſhould believe of him, that ls En 

intended to lead an ill Life, and thought i un 
would be eaſier for him to eſcape Puniſnmen 5 


under the Government of the Populace, thus 2 
in the Juriſdiction of Men of Honour. = bf 
For this reaſon therefore, Socrates did well per 
not to appear in the Aſſemblies of the People gr” 
not to imbroil himſelf in the Affairs of ſo de- 


a , 1 the 

prav'd a Republick. However, that it might nu? * 

be laid to his Charge that he ſpar d himſelf too the 

$><ra-es a Se. much, he was contented to be once in his Lie th 
: the 

bator. one of the Senate, and preſented himſelf to th 1 
Office at the Age of ſixty three Years, when to an 


crown ſo excellent a Life, he ſeem'd to want BY 1 
nothing but to ſeek the occaſion of a gloriou 
Death: And it wanted but little that this hal 
then happen'd to him, as ſhall be ſaid when we 
have ſeen what this Senate was, and how he t 
came to be one of it. = 
Of the Senate This Senate was compos'd of five hundred 


CO 
Ve 


, of 500. 


Seas, ge Rep. Perſons, and for that reaſon was call'd the S. 
Athen. Same» Pe- nate of the Five Hundred. Any of the Citizens 


titus Lepes At- 


tic, lib 3. might be receiv'd in it, provided they were 5 
above 
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"Wore thirty Years of Age; but they conti- 
j Wu'd in ir but one Year, at the end of which 
| Woe that. went out: And this was one of the 

W hings in which this Senate differ'd from that 
Pf the eAreopages, where the Places were for 


ew Senators were created in the room of 


Fife. 


g People of Athens were divided into ten Tribes, 
Fach of which ſent fifty Senators of their own 


Body, who were drawn by Lots in a particu- 


Yar Aſſembly of each Tribe, in the following 
manner. 
The Names of thoſe who ſtood to be Sena- 
tors were engrav'd upon ſmall Plates of Braſs, 
End put into a Jar, and in another Jar a like 
number of Beans, fifty of which were white, 


Fc others black: And at the fame time 
that they drew the Name of a Citizen out 


Jof the Jar in which were the Lots, they drew 
Tout of the other a Bean, and he who hap- 


Epen'd to have a white Bean, was of the Se- 


nate. Hence it is, that in the Greek Authors, 


being reaſon enough to ridicule a Cuſtom, 


that often advanc'd Fools ro Impioymeats in 
the Common-wealth : Which was che reaſon 
=X why Socrates laugh'd at it, as our Autlior ſays; 
and this was not forgiven him by his Enemies, 
ho put a malicious conſtruction on a his Dif- 
courſes, and interpreted them as Secds of No- 
velty and Sedition. ; 


71 


They were elected in this manner. All the Ledien of the 


Senators. 


xo dg 


there is ſo frequent mention of Beans, there 7#7:s. 


* 
—— 


All the Concerns of the Republick paſs d raten of chi 
through this Senate: They took cogniſance of 


the Military Affairs, and of the Treaſury, they 
had an Eye upon the Polity, and on the Ac- 
cidents that happen d every Day in the City, 


they expedited the Affairs of the Allies, they 
| F 4 took 
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Xenoph, de Rep, took care of the Revenues, Temples and Arſe. 

cop nals. They were chiefly charg'd to examin 
all the Councils that were to be propos in the 
general Aſſemblies: For no Propoſition could 
be made to the People, that had not been firſt 
debated in this Senate; and this had been ſo 
order'd by the Legiſlature, that the People 
might not be deceiv'd. 

But it being difficult that the whole Senate 
together ſhould attend the publick Buſineſs, 
becauſe of the great number of the Officer, 
an Order was made, that the Senators of each 
Tribe ſhould manage all the Affairs for five 
Weeks; after which, another Tribe enter 
upon Duty, and thus they took their turns; 
inſomuch that in a Years time all the ten 
Tribes were imploy'd one after another. 

Theſe Senators, while they were in this Fun- 
ction, were call'd Prytans, and the time they 
continu'd in it was call'd a Pritany, which, as 
we ſaid before, laſted five Weeks, during which 
time the People aſſembled regularly four times, 

The preſident of and were call d the Ordinary Aſlemblies. More- 
the $enare. 06 over, among theſe Senators who were in bu- 
ſineſs, there were ten who preſided over the 

others, but kept that Office but a Week, that all 

the fifty might have the ſame Honour in their 

Turns while the Tribe govern'd ; and one of 

The Epiftate, theſe ten Preſidents were call d the Epifare, that 

| is to ſay, Intendant, and he kept his Magiſtra- 
cy. but one Day, and could have it but once 

in his Life, it being forbid by the Law to be 

Epiſtate more than once, becauſe of the impor- 

tance of that Truſt. - For he who had that 

Office kept the Keys of the Fortreſs, and ot 

the Treaſure of the Republick, and the Con- 

ſtitution or Form of the State was truſted in 

his Hands. And therefore, leſt being oh 
. n RG; * niſhes 
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niſned with ſo fair an Opportunity, he ſhould is 2 Ear 


be tempted to make himſelf a Tyrant, it was 7 UUTQy Yn 
lexpreſly forbid to be admitted into that -.. 
fice above once, and to continue in it above Pollixl.8, c. 9. 
fone Day; at the expiration of which, another 
lof the ten Preſidents took upon him the ſame 
Imployment. ä 
| Theſe were the Offices that Socrates execut- &mανe1s & 
led: for having been drawn among thoſe of his 7 D yi 
E Tribe to be a Senator, he was Preſident too in ve t. 
bis turn; and came likewiſe to the Sovereign Memorab. 
Office of Epiſtate, or Intendant of the Repub- 
lick. He confeſſes in the Gorgias that his Fel- 
low-Senators laugh'd at him at firſt, becauſe 
he was not well acquainted with all the little 
E Formalities of Juſtice, and that he made them 
laugh when he came to tell the Votes of the 
| Aſſembly, in order to draw up an Act of the 
Senate. Bur if he were leſs vers'd in Affairs 
than they, he was in recompence more firm 
and more bold in defence of Juſtice, and to 
| oppoſe the hair-brain'd Multitude. This was 
E evident enough in the Tryal of the Captains 
who were accus'd while his Tribe govern'd, 
and for whom he moſt generouſly ventur'd his 
Life, in refuſing to give his conſent to the In- 
juſtice was done them. 
| Theſe were the Captains who had fought the Important Affe 
| Lacedemonians at the Iſlands Arginuſæ, and who ring 
after having gain'd a great Victory over them was Senator. 
| at>ea, were toxc'd to anſwer for their own Lives ey ne 
before a furious People, who out of a cruel Su- 
| perſtition would abſolutely put them to Death. 
| The rage of the People was grounded upon this, 
| that they had taken no care of the dead Bodies 
of thoſe that were kill'd in the Engagement, 
which highly offended the Devotion of the 
Mrhenians, a main part of whoſe 8 
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ſiſted in paying the laſt Duties to the Dea ' 
Nevertheleſs theſe Generals were not withoyM 
Excule ; for they had given command to ſony 4 
of the Captains of the Ships to take care to q 
it, but they could not execute their Orden 
becauſe of the tempeſtuous Weather. An 
perhaps theſe Reaſons would have prevail'd i 
the aſſembly of the People, among whom ther 
were ſeveral Perſons who were of Opinion, th 
the Inconſtancy of the Winds and Seas, ought 
not to be imputed to them, and who began 
declare themſelves in their Favour ; but thr 
Enemies ſet ſo many Springs to work, thai 
this little Good-will and Compaſſion dilay. 
:ard in a Moment. Whole Families cam 
in againſt them, demanding Vengeance fa 
the misfortunes of their Relations. who ri 
main'd unbury'd. Nay, a certain Perſon ws 
produc'd, who pretended that he eſcap'd upon 
a Barrel of Proviſions, and was charg d to tel 
the People in behalf of thoſe who wer 
drown'd, that the Captains had not taken car: 
of the brave Men, who ſo freely expos'd them. 
ſelves for the ſafety of the Republick. The 
People, as their Cuſtom is, ſuffer'd themſelves |W# 
to be impos d upon by this Cheat, and con. 
triv d Impoſture ; inſomuch that they preſent- W 
ed themſelves in a tumultuous manner, to give 
their Voices in an Affair that concern'd the 
Lives of ſo many illuſtrious Citizens: And the 
_ Magiſtrates were compelld to yield to the 
Violence. Socrates alone reſiſted, proteſting 
that he would never conſent to a thing that 
was againſt the Laws, which were A 
ways infring'd by this Judgment. The Orartors 
who accus'd the Captains, would have ac- 
cus'd him alſo, as a 2 Perſon, and the 
People cry d out aloud, that to oppoſe them 


in 
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i this, was to take away their Liberty. The 
langer was great, and there was as little like- 
hood that his Reſolution would advantage 
2 Captains, as there was reaſon to fear it 
Would prove ruinous to himſelf. Neverthe- 
AUG he ſtill perſiſted, how uſeleſs ſoever his 
Tonſtancy was, and how fatal ſoever it might 
rrove to him. He adher'd to the ſide of Juſtice, 
Without regard to the event of his Choice, 
thooſing rather to periſh in ſupporting a good 
Cauſe, than to ſhelter himſelf from danger by 
pot oppoſing a bad. The People however 
1 to the extremity. The Captains 
ere condemn'd to Death, and their Eſtates 
confiſcated. | 
Z This horrible Brutality of the eArhenians was 
e ſollow'd by a ſuitable Succeſs : For the Year 
"Beater, their Fleet that was weaken'd by the 
PO Loſs of ſo many Chiefs, was attack d unawares 
te on the Coaſts of the Helleſponr, by Lyſander 
General of the Lacedemonians, who having ta- 
een all their Veſſels, except eight or nine on- 
by, with three thouſand Priſoners whom he 
put to Death, came before Athens with a great 
Fleet, while an Army from Peloponneſus, under 
the command of the Kings of Sparta, drew 
near to the Walls on the ſide of Attica. This 
| vrecched People ſeeing themſelves beſieg'd by 
ea and Land, deſtitute of all Rclicf, and af- 
flicted with a horrible Famine, were compell'd 
to beg Peace of their Enemies, whom before 
> they had deſpis'd with ſo much Arrogance. 
E "Twas then debated ar Lacedemon, whether 
they ſhould raze eArhens, or accept of the 
Place upon Terms. Several were of Opinion 
to treat them with the utmoſt Rigour, but the 


| Memory of the ſignal Services they had ren- 
I þ . - 

der'd to all Greece in the War with Perſa, _ 
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the In juſt ice of 
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Xenoph. 2. Hiſt. 
Diod. 

Plut. in vita 


Lyſand: 


Athens taken, and 
the Fortiſications 


demoliſhed. 
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Diodor. lib. 14. 
Plutarch in vita 


Lyſand 


thing ſpoken of but Baniſhment and Ailſa 
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becauſe of Cri- 
tias. 
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the reſpe& they had for the many great Mel 
who had been born in that City were th! 
Reaſons it was ſpar'd, and that the ConquMa 
rors were content only with demoliſhing th 

Fortifications. Sometime after, the Diſſen 
tions being renew'd among the Citizens, up 
account of the Government, Ly/ander tod 
occaſion to change the Form of it. He abo 
lifh'd the Democracy, and eſtabliſh'd thin 
Men, to whom he gave the Soveraign Ay 1 
thority, and theſe are they who were Me 
nown'd in the Hiſtory of that Age, by tm 
Name of The Thirty. The City was never mom dt! 
unfortunate than under this Government; nos 

thing was ſeen but Cruelty and Rapine, ng 


nations, the Thirty getting themſelves rid q; 
the Citizens, as fait as they grew diſpleafin © 
to them. {1 
Socrates had the misfortune to ſee Critia 
who had been one of his Diſciples, among 
theſe Tyrants, and to be one of the firſt whon-< 
he perſecuted. Some Words which he hal 
faid formerly, with the liberty he was won ine 
to take, when he inveigh'd againſt Vice, hal this 
irritated his ill Temper : And Time that ef conſ 
faces ſo many Thoughts, had not been able Tyr 
wipe from his Mind the deſire of Revenge: Socr⸗ 
Nor was it difficult for him to find an oppor 
tunity , after he was come to that hartetu! thou 
Power that was rais'd on the Ruins of Liberty. him 
The Tyrannical Adminiſtration of the Thirty time 
gave Socrates Subject enough to ſpeak, and to In 
render himſelf guilty anew. Xenophon takes 801 
notice of the ill Offices he receiv'd from the (Ad 
Hands of Critias : With how much Rigour he the 
treated him, when he knew he had ſpoken ill of Y 
that Government,and how he forbid him to 1 ax 
| courl 
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Purſe with the Youth. This Perſecution from 
e part of a Man, at whoſe Hands he had 


N 
4 


Waſon to hope for better Uſage, ought to have 


' OLED 1 


Ntisfy'd the People, who bore Socrates a grudge 
Fecauſe this Tyrant had been his Diſciple. 


Tis true, his Audaciouſneſs and Cruelty were 
try great, and capable to weary out the Pa- 


Hence of the eAthenians, but what had So- 


gates to do with it? Was he oblig'd to anſwer 
& a Man who had left his Converſation long 


lefore, and that too only becauſe he would 


E&proaches the eAthenians in expreſs Terms, 
at they put Socrates to Death only becauſe 


| . had inſtructed Critias. And this is the Rea- 


fon that Xenophon takes ſuch Pains to juſtify 


bim upon this Point, and to ſhew in what 


manner Critias embrac'd the Study of Philoſo- 
hy, how he withdrew from it, and the little 


EConverfation he had had with Socrates ; and 


Fhis he does to prove with how much Malice 


the Accuſers of that Philoſopher laid hold of 
this Pretence to prevail with the People to 
Econſent to his Death. Now the reſt of the 
Tyrants, who took umbrage at the Virtue of 


Cocrates, and who were much offended at the 


liberty he aſſumed in ſpeaking of their Actions, 
thought it not enough that Critias had forbid 
him to talk with the young Men. Another 
time they commanded him to go take a Citi- 
zen of Salamina whom they intended to put 
to Death, that they might confiſcate his Eſtate : 
(Actions like this were very frequent with 
them) They thought perhaps that if Socrates 
could once have been drawn in to be an ac- 
complice of their Grimes, he would then be 


oblig d 
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hot be told of his Faults? This however, was oratione in T. 
12 ill conſequence to him in his Trial, that marchiam & 


Maximus Ser. 


Aſcbines, the Orator, who liv'd ſoon after, Difertat. 8. 
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oblig d to ſay nothing of them: But he wouliWaſon 
not execute this Tyrannical Commiſſion: Heath, 
retir'd to his own Houle inſtead of going ere 1 
where they commanded him. He valu'd not tha 
they had Power to puniſh him; but reſted him 
ſelf content that they had not ſtrength enough 
to compel him to do an ill Action. Four other; Wi 
to whom the ſame Order was given, had no 
Courage to diſobey like Socrates; but went tg 
Salamina, and brought their Priſoner. 1 
Plutarch in tbe But this was not the ſole Occaſion in whid 


Lives of the en 


Orators attri- he durſt reſiſt the Will of the Thirty. Diod. 
dures bt A390 ru the Sicilian, in the 14th Book of his H. 


to I crates, un- 5 - , 
leſs the Tex: be ſtory relates, that Critias having procur'd x 
corrupted in that Sentence of Death againſt Theramanes, Wha 


Place, as tis in 


may others A- Was himſelf one of the Thirty, but diſpleaſing 


eat to the reſt of them, becauſe he was too honek 


and has put inthe A Man; as they Were leading him to Death, 3: 
Name ot Socra- 


R they had taken him by force from th x 
doubt, bat t had Altar, whither he had fled for Protection; 


been taken a 


' way: But this among an infinite number of People who pi. and! 
Paſſage well de- ty d him, Socrates alone accompany'd with t «0 Socra 


ſerve to be exa- 


mund 26 hin. Of his Friends, had the Courage to endeavou muc 
For as to tne Paſ- to reſcue him from the Hands of the Exec ¶ com 


ſage in D. dorus, 


ir l clear, and £ tioners, but no Man ſeconding him, and the the! 
cannot fee hat Guards of the Tyrants coming up to the al- ban. 


there is any rea- 


ſon to fuſpeg that ſiſtance of their Companions, he was con- give 
be wri: ft other- ſtrain'd to yield to the number, as well as to chat 


wile than we rea 


ir. Yer Xenophon the earneſt intreaties of Theramenes himſelf, ho wou 
in che 2d Book of conjur d him to retire, ſaying that the great Qu: 
ry, ceſcribing ve. Eft misfortune that could happen to him WR was 
xy parti-ularly 1 ould be, to be the cauſe of their Death we Poe 


what pais'd at the . . = 
er had o much affection for him. I fon 


menes peaks not It Cannot be doubted but this Generoſity ſelf 
of this Action, . , if h 48 y q | 
which neverihe. would not have been forgiven him, if the 15-W 
leſs ſceras top re. ranny had continu'd any longer: That he v4 cuſ 


K bl h: 92147 * . "x 0 
been forgot by a poor, Wou'd have avazl'd him nothing, as be Ki 
Diſciple of do- {aid to Antiſtbenes, that his Poverty was the i bot 
crates. | | | reaſon 
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aſon that the Thirty durſt not put him to 
Death, and that Men in his circumſtances 
1 Mere not fit Subjects for Tragedy. They 
irWould at laſt have got rid of him; he had too 
uch irritated ſome who deſir'd nothing more 
than his Deſtruction. But he had the ſatisfa- 
Aion to ſee their Tyranny pull d down, and 
imſelf ſurvive their Death. 
However, he ſurviv'd them but a ſhort time, 
Ind his Enemies | for Envy, which never ceaſes 
Jo perſecute Men like him, had procur'd him 
1 2 of all Sorts] taking the advantageous op- 
portunity of the confuſion of the State, and of 
thisCircumſtance to boot, that the People hated 
him upon account of Critias, reſolv'd to ac- 
Luſe him openly upon pretended Crimes, by 
neans of which, they cunningly gain'd the 
tn, Minds of the People, ſo that their Deſign ſuc- 
tn: Wicceded to their Wiſh. His Accuſers were Au- 
nw, Melitus, and Lycon. Anytus was the Chief, 
p and him who ſtirr'd up the others. He hated 
"0 Socrates, becauſe he had always ſpoken very 
out much againſt the Frauds that were commonly 
cu. committed by ſuch as throw themſelves into 
tothe Imployments of the Republick. And Li- 


a banius even ſays, that after the Accuſation was 


„given in, he acquainted Socrates under-hand, 
o chat if he would ceaſe to talk fo freely, he 
10 WW would find means to ſtifle that Affair. The 
. Quarrel which Melitus had againſt Socrates, 
im was becauſe he had bur little regard for the 
0 Poets, of whom that young Man was very 


fond. And 'tis held, that Lycon declar'd him- 

WE {elf his Enemy, on account of the Sophiſts. 

os J Melitus took upon him to draw up the Ac- 

*cuſation, and preſented it in Writing to the 

16 King of - Athens, who was a Magiſtrate that 

e bore the Name of King, in memory of the 
| City's 


Accuſat ion of 
Socrates. 
Plato in Euti- 
phrons. 
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7 
City's having been formerly govern'd y ich ot 


Kings, and who receiv'd all Accuſations fy|nowle 
Crimes of Impiety, Robbery, and Sacriletge Ind the 
and then laid the Affair beſore the Judge his 1a 


The Accuſation of Melitus againſt Socrates wy bf Theſ 
conceiv'd in theſe Words. - | My, un 
Eaboliſh 

MELITUS, SON OF MELITU;E 3 
OF THE PEOPLE OF PIT HOH nich 
ACCUSES SOCRATES, SON O but on 
SOPHRONISC US, OF THE PEQ- ple or 


PLE OF ALOPECEÆ. preter 


pell' d 

SOCRATES IS CRIMINAL. 
BECAUSE HE ACKNOWLEDGED: 
NOT THE GODS THAT THE 
REPUPLICK ACKNOWLEDGE; 
AND BECAUSE HE INTRO DU 
CES NEW DEITIES. HE IS FAR 
THER CRIMINAL, BECAUSEG 
HE CORRUPTS THE YOUTH I 


FOR HIS PUNISHMENT DACH 


Theſe are the very Words of the Accuſs Wt 
tion, as we find them in Diogenes. But it will 
not be amiſs to obſerve, why Socrates is here 
call'd, of the People of Alopecæ; and how Citi 


this way of deſcribing Perſons come to be in W. 


uſe among the eAthenians : This Remark may 
be uſeful in other Places as well as here. IB MC; 
ſaid, That in antient Times all the open 

Country of Attica was divided into little Peo- Wi 


| ples, that is co ſay, into Towns or Villages: We 


For we muſt obſerve, that what others call'd I 
a Town the eAthenians call'd a People: Each Wi 
of theſe Peoples or Diſtricts had a particu- W 
lar Judicature, and had nothing in common | 

with 
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br {rich one another, except that all of them ac- 
for now ledged the King of Athens, tho now 
82 and then ſome of them made War againſt him. 
2% MT his laſted from their firſt Kings to the Days 


e 


Wo pf Theſes, who by his Cunning and Authori- 
By, united all theſe ſcatter d and ſeveral People, 
Eaboliſh'd their particular Juriſdictions, and 
brought all their Courts of Juſtice to Athens, 
nich was the abode of the Kings, and made 
Ji put one People and one City, of all the Peo- 
0. ple or Cities of Attica: Which the Inter- 
preter of Thucydides explains, not that he com- plutarck. ſays the 
| on all the Inhabitants of Attica to live in contrary, but the 
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Opimon of chis 


LK thens, but only to acknowledge it as their Scholiaſt being 
common City, and to conſider themſelves as groundedon che | 
IE Children all of the ſame Mother. From thence adde, is much 
LE forward they were all regiſter'd Citizens of 2 likely to 
< . . . e true. 
UE that City, whether they actually dwelt in it, 
Kiss from that time many came to do, which 
dt encreagd it extreamly all at once, or whether 
1. the pleaſantneſs of the Country had allur'd 
them back to their old Abodes. They en— 
h. zjoy'd all of them the ſame Priviledges, and 
the ſame Honours: They had an equal Right 
1 to be preſent in the Aſſemblies that were held 
vil to deliberate on Affairs of State ; and a Man 
ere born in any of the other Cities was as much a 
WC tizen of eAthens, as one born within the 
in Walls of the Caſtle. But tho' by this means 
1a there was a very ſtrict Union between the 
Is Citizens, tho' the common Habitation of 
den thoſe that ſettled, themſelves in eArhens 
e0- Witrengthen'd this Union yet more, and tho” 
even ſome of theſe ſmall People, with all 
their Hamlets, found themi-lves ſhut up with- 
in the encloſure of the Walls of the City; by 
the different and many augmentations of it, 
and tho they made indeed a part of the ſame 
whole ; 


Pollux I. 8. c. 9. 
Memſius de po- 
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whole; nevertheleſs, the particular Perſon; 
ſtill retain'd their former Denominations, and? 
diſtinguiſh'd themſelves by the Name of th: 
People, or City from which they wen! 
deſcended. They all call'd themſelves Athe 0 
nians, but then one was deſcended from the 
People of eAlopece, as Socrates 5 another fron 
the People of Scambonidæ, as eAlcibiades, an. 
other from the People of Colytus, as Plato, and 
another from the People of Erchia, as Nen. 
phon : And they were ſo curious of this Di-W 

ſtinction which mark'd their Origine, tha ecauſ 
they had ſeparate Regiſters, where they 
inroll'd all the Names of thoſe that were d pſoph 
one and the ſame People, and every one we der foi 
oblig'd to get himſelf enter'd in the Regiſtaf o it 
of his own; which they did at the Age of we! 
twenty Years, after which, a young Man e-Wnſwe 
ter'd into poſſeſſion of his Eſtate, and was cif Cle 
pable of having Imployments. Some Author Made, 
teach us, that in Attica there were no leſs than this p: 
a hundred ſeventy four Towns or People, ö doc 


ſuch as we have deſcribd, and of whom! 
were compos'd the ten Tribes of the Athenian Wh: 
who together, made up the Whole Republic; Nen i 
and in one of thoſe Tribes, which was calld Wimnſc 
eAntichiodes, was compriz d the People of Wimſe 
eAlopece, from whom Socrates was ſurnam'd, Wt ſpe 
becauſe he was deſcended from the People Ne O 
who came from that Town, which tis like- Mis he 
wiſe obſerv'd was very near to Athens, and Boe, 
almoſt joining to the Walls. Now the Accu- þ 
ſer was aware not to forget this Surname Wi 
when he ſpoke of Socrates, becauſe there was Nis A 
a Law at eAthens which order'd, that in all 
forts of Affairs ſhould be us'd not only the 
proper Name of the Perſon, but likewiſe the 
Name of his Father and of his People, to 
ah 8 Beg Pre- 


hurſue our Story, and return to this Illuſtrious 


Brought him an Harangue that he had com- 
* for him, to the end he might get it by 


re, and found it well made. Nevertheleſs, 


Kinſwer'd, In the ſame manner as a good ſuit 
J Cloarhs, or a pair of Shoes may be well 
ade, but not fir for me. But others relate val. Max. lib, s. 


ery rough manner, declaring, that if he had 
een in the Deſarts of Scythia, he ſhould think 


Bimſelf unworthy to live. Plato preſented 


e Orators, tho he was not thirty Years old; 
Phe ought to have been; becauſe before that 
Bcc, the Orators were not permitted to ſpeak 


Tt 
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grevent all Frauds and Miſtakes. Let us now 


| No ſooner was the Conſpiracy of eMelitas Diogen. 
bois'd abroad, than the Friends of Socrates 33 de 
repar d for his Defence. The Orator Ly ſias | 
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cart, if he thought fit to pronounce it when 
Time ſhould ſerve. Socrates read it with Plea- 


gecauſe it was written more according to the 
as of Rhetorick, than the Opinions of a Phi- 
dſopher, he told him frankly it was not pro- 
er for him. Upon which, Ly/zas asking him, 

ow it was poſſible that the Diſcourſe ſhould 

well made, and not proper for him? he 


his paſſage with more moroſeneſs on the part 12 
f Socrates, and ſay, that he rejected it in a 


een capable of pronouncing ſuch a Diſcourſe, 


Wimſclf likewiſe before the Judges, deſigning 
ſpeak for him, and got up into the place of 


publick ; but no ſooner had he open'd 
is Mouth to excuſe himſelf on account of 


is Age, than he was commanded to hold his 
WPcace and retire. Nor indeed was it neceſ- 
2 0 that any one ſhould concern himſelf in 
Wetence of Socrates, his Innocence ſtood not in 
Peed of Apology : At leaſt it wanted not the 
| G 2 Art 
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Art of an Orator, or any Tongue but bis 
own, to plead in his Defence. | 

Trial of So- He appear d before his Judges, and anſwerd 

Pi tn Apel himſelf to the Calumnies of his Accuſers, with 

ſuch a ſtrength of Mind, and ſo innocent x 


Confidence, as would have been alone uf. 

ficient to abſolve him, if he had had to do 
with Men leſs partial and leſs paſſionate. This 
was the firſt time of his Life that he had been 
in the Courts where Juſtice was render'd to 


Criminals : For this reaſon in Plato, he deſires 
to be excus d if he employ not the Terms tha 
are us d in thoſe Places, becauſe he had as much 
Right to be pardon'd on that Account, as 4 
Foreigner who ſpeaks ill the Language of an 
other Country than his own. Perhaps thi 


Circumſtance of Socrates Lite may paſs by unre- 
garded ; nevertheleſs it is a certain Mark of his + 


Moderation, and of the AR A he had for 
all worldly Intereſt, ſeeing he ſo little con. 
cern'd himſelf in the Affairs of diſtributive 


Juſtice. For we ought to know, that beſides | * 


Great number of the Senate of the eAreopagus, which had the 
Cs the Direction of the Affairs of State, there were 
4. Ut. l. in eAthens, ſeveral Tribunals to render Juſtice 
to private Perſons: We read of Ten of them, 

ſome of which were compos'd of five hun- 

dred Judges. This might ſeem ſtrange for one 

ſingle City, were we not inform'd, that beſides 

that the eArhenians were very litigious them- 

ſelves, ail the Allies and Subjects of the Re- 

publick were oblig d to have their Controver- 

ſies at Law decided at Athens, which brought 

Xenoph. in Rep. into that City ſuch a multiplicity of Buſineſß 
that Perſons have been ,oblig'd to ſtay there a 

whole Year, before they could be diſpatch'd. 
The Citizens fail'd not to give in their Names 
for a Judge's Place in one of theſe Tribunals, 
BS becauſe 
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becauſe it was ſome ſmall Profit to them: And 

to be Judges, was almoſt the ſole Imployment 

that the poorer ſort of People could hope for . 
in the State: Becauſe all the other Offices be- Ibidem; 
ing expenfive, none but the Rich could un- 

dertake them. Tis certain Socrates had as 

hi: much Right as others to lay claim to that 

Office, and was Poor enough not to neglect 

the leaſt occaſion of Profit, if his Mind had 

irs not rais d him above mean and mercenary 

tha Thoughts, 8 ; 

uch In the Diſcourſe he made in his own Juſti- Apud Xen. in 
© fication his chief care was to clear himſelf from 

the Crimes of Impiety, and of corrupting the 

thi Louth: For as to Death, he valu'd it not in 

the leaſt; and even ſaid, that having twice 

1; ſet himſelf to meditate what he ſhould 

ſay in his Defence, his Dzmon had diſſuaded 


for . 

on. him from it. SE 

| 1 a 7 nſw 5 
ive He anſwer d to the firſt Article, that he was e 


* accus'd without Reaſon, of not acknowledg- 
ing the Gods of the Republick, ſince he had 


wo been ſeen in the Temples aſſiſting at the Sa- 
ice crifices on the Days of their ſolemn Feaſts, and 
m. that Melitus himſelf might have ſeen him there 


if he had thought fit. | 
Moreover, as to his being accus'd of intro- W510 1 
ducing new Deities, in ſaying that he ſeem'd Apol. Socr. 
to hear a Divine Voice that gave him admo- 
nitions, he prov'd that it was no new Thing 

to ſay, that the Gods make uſe of a Voice to 

make themſelves be underſtood by Men, for 

they who ground their Divination on the Cry 

of Birds, or on the Noiſe of Thunder, do not 

| they receive their Intelligences from Voices? 

Does not the Pythian Prieſteſs at Delphos pro- 


” nounce the Oracles with her Voice? In ſhort, he 
e had ſaid that aDzmon diſcover d to him Things 
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to- come, whereas others pretend to know the 
future by Birds, or South-ſayers ; but he he. 
liev'd it better to ſay as he did, than to ati. 
bute a Divine Power to either. And then, to 
prove that he did not falſely boaſt of this Di. 
vine Afliſtance, he ſaid, that tho' he had ad. 
moniſh'd ſeveral of his Friends, of things to 


come, he was never found to be a E Up. oblig' 
on this, there aroſe a great Noiſe ny, great! 
Judges, ſome of them making a Jeſt at wha chat e 
he had ſaid, and others envying him, that he plor'd 
was thus favour'd by Heaven; which could found 
not but create in them an ill diſpoſition of when 
Mind to receive what he alledg'd after ward: How 
For to prove that he could not be guilty of the Rates 


Crimes of which he was accus'd, he cited the Wt withi 
Oracle of Delphos, which had declar'd him the agree 
Wiſeſt and moſt Juſt of all Men. At theſe And 
Words his Judges made more Noiſe than be- ha- 
fore, which oblig'd him to ask them, at what recei 
they were ſtartled ? ſeeing the Oracle had done App 


yet greater Honours to YHycurgus, the Legilla- WE this 
tor of the Lacedemonians ; for as he was going corr 
into the Temple, the God ſaluted him with kno 
theſe Words, I am thinking whether Tong ht to call 


thee Man or God: And yet none had taken Ot- 
fence at it, as they now did at him. But, added 
he, if you will not fo eaſily give Credit to the 
Oracle, who has rank'd me above other Men, 
conſider farther in my behalf; do you know 
any Man who is leſs a Slave to the Pleaſures 
of the Body, or who is leſs mercenary or 
more diſintereſted than my ſelf, ſecing I have 
never taken Preſents or deſir d Rewards? IE 
not this to be an honeſt Man, to have con- 
tented my ſelf fo well with the Little I have, 
as never to have wiſh'd for what was anothers? 
Is it nota mark of Wiſdom, never to have 5 

w 
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ip one Moment, ſince I began to know any 
ching, without imploying my ſelf in the Study 
ſof Virtue: And are you not convinc'd that 
Emy Endeavours in that Study have not been 
Ut Wunſucceſsful, ſince you know very well that I 
ad. ¶ am ſought after and courted on all Hands? How 
to comes it to paſs that no Man will fay I am 
p. Wobligd to him, tho' many confeſs themſclves 
greatly oblig'd to me? How came it to pals, 
Nat Ethat during the Siege, ſo many Perſons de- 
he Wplor'd their wretched condition, and that I alone 
ull found my ſelf no more incommoded, than 
of if hen the City was in its moſt flouriſhing; State? 
is: How comes it to paſs that others pay exceſſive 
he Rates for delicious Meats, and that I find 
he within me wherewith to ſatisfie my ſelf more 
ne N agreeably with little or no Expence at all? 
le And if none can accuſe me of Lying in what 
e- have now ſaid of my ſelf, why ſhould I not 
receive the Approbation of the Gods, and the 
e Applauſe of Men? And yet, Mlelitus, while 
- W this is my courſe of Life, thou accuſeſt me of 
3 WW corrupting the Youth : But tell me, do'ſt thou 
know any young Man, who in my company, 
s from Devour, grown to be Impious; from 
- WW Modeſt, Inſolent; from Thrifty, Prodigal; 
from Sober, a Drunkard ; from Laborious, La- 
; or any that have abandon'd themſelves to 
any pernicious Pleaſures ? I know many, ſays 
Ulelitus, whom thou haſt drawn in to believe 
thee, rather than their own Fathers. I grant 
it, reply'd Socrates, but then it was relating to 
cheir Inſtruction, which was the thing I chieky 
ſtudy'de Thus a ſick Man ought rather to be- 
| licve a Phyſician than his own Father. Thus 
in the Aflemblies of the People, every one 

believes rather him who gives good Advice, 
than his own Relations? Thus in the Choice 
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of a General, you do not always give yourhing of 
Votes for your Brothers, your Fathers, or you Wemn 
ſelves ; but for thoſe whom you believe to beo give 
moſt knowing in War. Is it not therefore {Wingle E 
{trange, that in every thing beſides, he who whethe 
is moſt Expert ſhould be honour'd, and that [Wit he W 
am accus'd and proſecuted even to Death, be. Haſt Re 
cauſe I am thought capable to inſtruct Men? {Whuniſh 
Thus it was that he anſwer d the Calumnies {Wagain! 
of-his Accuſers. che Ac 
His Diſcourſe, his Behaviour, his Looks be-. ſeconc 
tray d not in the leaſt the Accus d; one would {WSente! 


have taken him for the Maſter of his Judges, Soc 
or for their Soveraign. In this occaſion he ¶ abate 
was in the right to lay aſide that profound migh 
Modeſty which had accompany d him in al chan! 
his Actions, and in all his Converſations : He ¶ pecu 
ought once in his Life to do himſelf Juſtice; he v 
and as his Conſcience repreſented nothing to beca 


him but what was glorious to himſelf, it would , Beſi 
have been want of Courage to have humbled WM he |} 
himſelf more. A Diſcourſe more ſubmiſlive Evil 
would have had ſome appearance of Weak- Wt | 
neſs; and might have made it be believ'd that 
he intended to implore the Mercy of his 
Judges ; and this was what he avoided with his 
utmoſt Care, being perſuaded that Prayers and 
Solicitations were unworthy cf a Man like 
him, ard that the Glory of the Republick, as 
well as his own, oblig'd him not to condeſcend 
ſo low. | 

The little Care therefore that he took not 
to flatter his Judges; and on the contrary, 
the many Things he ſaid that mightexaſpc- 
rate them, were the Cauſe that they gave Judg- 
ment againſt him, and declar'd him guilty 
of all the Crimes contain'd in the Accuſation 
of Helis, without, nevertheleſs, ſaying any 
- | x thing 
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our thing of the Puniſhment to which they con- 


our Nuemn d him. For twas a Cuſtom at Athens, not Cicero 1. de 
ratTore, 


ko give Sentence in Criminal Cauſes at one 
ſingle Hearing, they determin'd in the firſt place 
whether the Accus'd were guilty or not, and 
if he was found Guilty, there remain for his 
laſt Refuge, to demand a diminution of the 
puniſhment, which his Accuſer had requir'd 
lagainſt him: And upon that demand of 
the Accus'd, the Judges gave their Votes a 


be. ¶ ſecond time, and after that he recciv'd his laſt 
uid Sentence. 3 
ge, WW Socrates knew that he had Right to plead in = 
he MW abatement of the Puniſhment, and that he N 
ind might have procur'd that of Death to be 


all chang'd into Baniſnment, Impriſonment, or a 
He pecuniary Fine; but he openly declar'd that 
e; he would chuſe none of theſe Puniſhments, 
to WF becauſe he ſhould then confeſs himſelf Guilty. 1 
d Beſides, That he had no Money to pay; That | 
he knew that Impriſonment and Exile were | 
& Evils, but as for Death, he knew not whether 
it was Good or Ill, and that therefore he 
© freely conſented to die. Nevertheleſs, Dioge- 
nes lays, he offer'd five and twenty Drachma's, 
(about twelve Shillings) and others mention 
ten Crowns; nay, Plato makes him promiſe 
three hundred Crowns, for the Payment of 
E which his Friends offer'd to engage. 


d F But Xenophon ſays on the contrary, That Lene hve © 5 
he would neither tax himſelf, nor ſuffer his , 
t Friends to do it for him. Whatever the 7 2979 v7- 
„Truth of it be, what he ſaid upon this Sub- Htg ale, 8 
#® . at. , 7e Tus oA 
ect having incens'd his Judges yet more . ger. 
againſt him, he again ſpoke to them thus. 
b Certainly, Gentlemen, this is keeping you too Xeuoph. in Apol, 


| long in ſuſpence upon the Judgment I ought 
| to make of my ſelf, and ſince you permit me 
Bs IE 5 a ro 
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to condemn my ſelf to what I deſerve, I Sen. 
| tence my ſelf to be nouriſh'd the reſt of my 
This was as the Days in the Prytancum at the Expence of the 
Guild Palloft%2 Republick, in conſideration of the great Ser. 


City, where in 


as had render'd VICes I have render'd you. This laſt freedon onder 
274 3 of Speech complcated his Deſtruction. Hi; | aft dc 
Stare, and thoſe Judges fell into Rage, and condemn'd him Mie a f 
who at te O. One and all to drink the Juice of Hemlock, Wot up 
Iympick Games, à fort of Puniſhment much us'd among as ta 
DIY chem. bone 
ol theRepublick, This Sentence, which is a Thunder-bot {more 
to Criminals, made no impreſſion upon his er. 
Soul: He ſaid, That Nature had already con. Hd © 


hithe! 
any C 
pot m 
tunit! 


demn d him to Death, even from the moment 
of his Birth. And Apollodorus coming up to him, 
and teſtify ing his Sorrow for his dying Inno- 
Lenop in Apol. Cent; Had'it thou rather, ſaid he ſmiling, that 
I had been Guilty? eAnytus and Mielitus may 
indeed take away my Lite, but it is not in their 
Power to hurt me. 
Mid. He ſaid alſo to thoſe that were about him; 
Certainly, Gentlemen, they who inſtructed the 
falſe Witneſſes to depoſe againſt me, and they 
who gave Credit to them, muſt have a Con- 
{cience loaded with a deal of Injuſtice; 
but for my part, I fee not why I ſhould be 
more dejected than I was before, ſince I am 
not guilty of the Crimes for which I ſtand 
condemn'd. It has not been prov'd againſt 
me that I have ſacrificd to theſe new Deities, 
as they call them, nor that I have ſworn by 
them, nor that I have ſo much as mention d 
them in my Diſcourſes. And can I be ſaid to 
have corrupted the Youth, I who taught them 
to live ſoberly and modeſtly 2 And certainly 


when I reflect what Crimes they are that are di 
puniſhd with Death; Sacriledge, Robbery, q 
the forcible detention of free Perſons, Trea- N 


ſons 
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ons againſt the State; and that even my Ene- 
jes have not had the Impudence to lay any 
pf theſe to my Charge, I am aſtoniſh'd, and 


Ser. Nlannot conceive what Reaſon there was to 
don rondemn me. However, I ought not to be 
Hi: Wc2ft down becauſe I am unjuſtly ſentenc'd to 
hin Nie a ſhameful Death; for the ignominy falls 
ock, Not upon me, but on my Judges : Palamedes 
ng Nas taken off by a like Calumny ; and 'tis a 


comfort to me to ſee that his Name is now 


has no ill Inclination, at leaſt that I could 
diſcover in the ſhort Time I knew him, will 
quit that mean Imployment, and for want of 
800d Tutor fall into Debauchery. In which 


bolt more glorious than that of Ulyſſes, his Accu- 
his fer. I aſſure my ſelf too, that it will be 
on. Whid of me in Time to come, as it hath been 
ent hitherto, that I never offended nor debauch'd 
im, ¶ any one, but that I have oblig d to the utmoſt 
no- Wot my Power, all whom I have had an oppor- 
hat tunity to oblige, teaching 5 all the 
ay sood Things that were within the ſphere of 
cir my Knowledge. 2 
| When he had ended thus, he walk'd with tbidem. 
n; incredible ſerenity of Mind towards the Pri- 
he ſon where he was to die: And by chance ſee- 
ing eAvytus going along, he turnd to his 
n- MW Friends,who tollow'd him: That Man, ſays he, 
; hugs himſelf very much, in that he has procur'd 
'xX ne to be condemn'd to Death, which he has 
none for no other Reaſon, but becauſe ſeeing 
d WH tin rais'd to the firſt Imployments of the Re- 
t publick, 1 ſaid, that he ought to breed up his 
: don to ſomething more noble than the Traffick 
/ tor which he deſign d him. But if Men who 
rue near their End, have, as Homer ſays, any 
knowledge of the future, I foretel that eAny- 
tus will be deceiv'd ; and that his Son, who 


he 
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he was not miſtaken; for that young Man hy. eral par 


ving plung'd himſelf into Drunkenneſs, be. eciproc 


Ulato in Phzdone 
& Xen. 1, de 
Meamorab. 


him. 


Bars alone were not thought ſufficient : They 


came incapable of every thing, and ſerv'd o N | 
ly to render the Memory of his Father y«M' ers, 
more odious, for the ill Education he had given 


The Friends of Socrates continu'd to viſt 1 
him, during the thirty Days that paſs'd between . 

his Condemnation and his Death : The Cauſ MW 
of which long delay was, That the Atheniam 
yearly ſent a Ship to the Iſle of Delos, to perform 
{ome Sacrifices there; and it was againft their 
Religion to put any one to Death in the City, 
from the Time that the Prieſt of Apollo hat WW 
crown'd the Head of that Ship, in Token of 
its departure, *cill the ſame Veſſel was come 
back: And the Sentence having been pro- 


nounc'd againſt Socrates the Day after this Ce. 7 
remony was perform'd, his Execution was of * 
neceſſity deferr d for thirty Days, which paſsd 1 7 
in that Voyage. ge 


During this length of Time, Death bad 
leiſure to render it ſelf dreadful enough to 
ſhake his Conſtancy ; and, in my Opinion, 
Seneca had juſt Reaſon to place among the 
ou Actions of Socrates, his not having fut- 
fer d himſelf to die of Famine, as he might 
have done, to deliver himſelf the ſooner from 
the cruel expectations of Death, and from the 
rigours of ſo ill an Abode. For the Priſon at 
eAthens was only to keep Criminals in, and 
was ſometimes a more cruel Puniſhment than 
that for which they were reſerv'd. Doors and 


loaded beſides their Feet and Hands, and ſome- 


P 
C 
times their Neck, with great pieces of Wood, b 
to take from them not only all hopes of Eſcape, 1 
but even the mutual communication of the af 
| Vera 
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eral parts of the Body, which Nature teaches 
b. Neiprocally to aſſiſt and ſuccour each otlier. 
rates was treated with no leſs rigour than 
chers, his Legs were chain'd in the Priſon, 
ad tis ſaid in the Phedo of Plato, that the 
Morning of the Day on which he dy'd, the 
Officers of Juſtice order d him to be unchain'd. 
In this wretched State he enjoy'd the ſame 
profound tranquility of Mind, that his Friends 
ad always admir'd in him: He convers'd with 


wy them with the ſame ſedateneſs of Temper he 
der bad ever done. He even then compos'd a 
iy mn in honour of Apollo and Diana, and 


ha turn d into Verſe a Fable of AÆAſop. Themiſtins 
ſpeaks of this Hymn in his firſt Oration, and 
Diggenes Cites the beginning both of that and 
Jof the Fable too. : 

„ © Mean while his Friends laid a Deſign for his 
of Fſcape. Crito had brib'd the Jaylor, and came 
4 s tell him that twas his Fault it he did not 
get away; and to this end offer d him a re- 
treat in Theſſalia. Socrates fell a laughing at 
this Propoſal, and ask d him, if there was any 


* Then told him, he would by no means be be- 
if. bolden to that Stratagem, That ſuch an Eſcape 
ho would be criminal, becauſe it was a Violation 


of the Laws, which ought to be obey'd, tho 
che unjuſt Magiſtrates had made uſe of them 
to deſtroy him: In ſhort, that tho an Injuſtice 
| Were done to him, he had no reaſon therefore 
to do an Injuſtice himſelf: And thus ſent him 
| away. Of theſe Divine Opinions it is, that 
Plato has compos'd the Dialogue which he calls 

Crito, where this Story is related. For my own 
part, I find nothing more Noble in all the Lite 
of Socrates : He ſeems to have ſurpaſs'd even 


himſelf by this Action, which exceeded the 
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Country of Achil- 
les; and Phthia 
ives us ſome 
dea of Death, 
becauſe of the re- 
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e- 

o91 Ve, 
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Egnify,to be cor- 
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ſtrength of humane Philoſophy : And, in my 
Opinion, by making his Eſcape, he would 
have done no more than what a good Man 
might have done. 

At length the fatal Veſſel came back to 
Athens, and brought Socrates leave to die. His 
Friends, who knew this AY to be his laſt, 
came in crouds to the Priſon early in the 
Morning, to announce to him this mournful 
News. He told them he had had notice of it 
by a Dream two Days before, and related to 
them, how he had ſeen in his fleep a Woman 
of mg ee Beauty, who having call'd him 
by his Name, repeated to him this Verſe of 


Thou ſhalt within three Days at fertile Phthia be. 


And that when he wak'd, he told Aſcbines, 
he ſhould die within three Days. His Wives 
and his Children came likewiſe to ſee him, or 
to ſpeak better, came to compleat the Trial of 
his Conſtancy with all the tenderneſs of Na- 
ture. He left behind him three Sons, the 
eldeſt of which was in his Youth, and the two 
others in their Infancy. Theſe cannot be they 
whom we mention'd before; I mean Lamprocles, 
Menexenus, and Sophroniſcus ; for Plutarch gives 
us to underitand that Lamprocles was dead be- 
fore him, and Stobæus ſays the like of Sophre- 
niſcus; which proves that the three Children 
who ſurviv'd him, were only the remains of a 
greater number. In this mournful interview 
he was forc'd to ſuffer for ſome time all the 
Wailings and uſeleſs Complaints that the weak- 
neſs of the Sex and Age generally draws from 


ſuch Perſons in like occaſions. But at length, 


ſeeing that Xantippe was too much tranſported 
8 | wich 
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ithGrief, and that her continual Cries hinder'd 
im from imploying more uſefully the few 
Moments he had yet to live, he got her to 
withdraw, deſiring Crito to take care to ſee her 
tome. He paſs d the reſt of the Day with his 
Friends, after his uſual manner : He diſcours'd 
to them particularly of the Immortality of the 
Koul ; of the Rewards that attend the Good, 
and of the Puniſhments that are prepar'd for 
the Wicked. This was his preparation till he 
took the Poiſon, which was never given to 
ICriminals till after the Sun was down. Tis 
Eid, that Apollodorius then brought him a hand- 
ſome ſuit of Cloaths, deſiring him to put them 
Fon before he dy'd. Secrates {miPd at his Care: 

And think you, ſaid he to him, that the Cloaths 
„have hitherto worn are fit to live in, and not 
fit to die in? To Crito, who ask'd him in what 

, manner he deſir d they ſhould pay the laſt 
es Dues to his dead Remains? he anſwer' d, How 
or ou pleaſe, provided I do not get away from 
of Hou, for do you believe that after I have drunk 
the Poiſon, I ſhall continue ſtill here? No, no, 
je chis dead Body that will lie extended before 
o Hou, will not be me: it will not be Socrates, whom 
you ſhall ſee carry d to the Grave, or laid on a 
Funeral Pile; therefore, I leave it to you to diſ- 
poſe of theſe things as you think fit, or rather, 
according to the uſual Cuſtom. He neverthe- 
leſs would waſh himſelf before he dy'd, that he 
might not, ſaid he, give the Women the trou- 
ble of waſhing his Body after he was dead. 
And Crito asking him in the Name of all his 
Friends who were preſent, if he had nothing 
to recommend to them touching his Children, 
| or any thing elſe, in which they might be of 
ſervice to him; he anſwer'd : Nothing at all, 
| enly to have a care of your ſelves, becauſe 
You 


Plato inPhedone. 


Death of So- 


— 
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you cannot do any thing that will be mor 
pleaſing to me: As on the contrary, if yy 
neglect your ſelves, and do not follow the Dil. 
courſes we have held together, tho' you ſhoultiM# 
promiſe me many things now, you will 4 
nothing for me. A little time after, the Exe 
cutioner preſented himſelf to him, with thi 
Cup of Poiſon. He took it undauntedh 
into his Hands; and having ſwallow'd the 
deadly Draught with a Countenance ſerene: 
and unconcern'd, he exhorted his Friends, who 
burſt all into Tears, not to afflict themſelves for 
his Death. Then he walk d ſome turns up and 
down the Room, as the Executioner bid him, 
and the ſtrength of the Poiſon weak ning hi 
Legs, he threw himſelf on a little Bed, and co- 
ver d his Face. After having lain a ſhort whil: 
in this Poſture, he uncover d himſelf to ſpeak 
to Crito, and theſe were his laſt Words. Me ow: 
4 Cock, ſaid he, to Æſculapius, take care to pay i 
him, and fail not: And at the ſame time he ex- 
pir d. This was the End of Socrates, in the firſt 
Year of the eighty fourth Olympiad, and about 
the ſeventieth Year of his Lite, to which he had 
attain'd without having felt the Inconvenien- 
cies of Old Age; which made him ſay, Thar 
he thought himſelf happy to quit this Life at a 
time When it begins to be troubleſome. to us, 
and that his Death was rather a Deliverance 
than a Puniſhment. Diogenes ſays, he was the 
firſt Philoſopher that ever dy'd by the Sentence 
of Judges: For tho' Anaxagoras was condemn d 
before him, yet he was pardon'd at the requeſt 
of Pericles. He obſerves however, that he was 


| 


not the firſt great Man, whom the Athenians it, 
had treated unworthily, for Heraclides reports, ¶ th 
they ſentenc'd the Divine Homer, as a Mad- ere 
man, to pay 2 Fine of fifty Drachma's : a” hi 

that 
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hat they likewiſe made a publick Scoff of Tyr 


ore 
vou ens, another excellent Poet. pA 
Di. But Plato, and the other Diſciples of Socrates, Flight of the Di- 


Hindi lat t F : ſciples of Socra- 
Finding that the Rage of his Calumniators was CO NI 


hot incirely appeas'd by his being made a Vi- 
Aim to it, retird to Euclides at Mægara, where 


the (Whey ſtay d 'till the Tempeſt was overblown. 
dy Mean while Euripides, to reproach the Arhe- 
the Nin, with this Murder, compos'd his Pala- in arguments 
ene Wredes, m which, under the Name of that He- jvc. & Biog 
who Woe, who likewiſe fell, oppreſs'd by calumni- 
for ous Falſhoods, he deplores the misfortune of 


his Friend: and it happen'd, that when an 
Actor pronounc'd this Verſe, 


co- Hom the moſt Fuſt of all the Greeks, you ſnatch 
nile WE 5 85 (the Life away. 
620 At 

au: all the Audience, ſuſpecting the Poet's Mean- 
yi; ing, ſhed: Tears in remembrance of Socrates ; 
ex- Winlomuch, That it was forbid to ſpeak more of 


him in Publick. Others nevertheleſs, who re- 


out ject this Particular, alledge that Euripides wass 
12d chen dead. A great Plague that follow'd af- Andr de- 
en- ter, was always look'd on as a Vengeance of 4 9799 
hat Heavet for this unjuſt Condemnation; to ee gen 
ta which to Dion Chryſoſtom and Eunapim im- Soxedres. 
us, pute all che other Misfortunes which, after 1» arguments 
ce that time, befel the Republick of Athens, Do Oye 
the and all the reſt of Greece. Certain it is, that 0-47: 1 
ice the Athenians bitterly repented of what they Tags POPE 
nd had done. The Innocence of Socrates appear'd 

eſt in ſo lively Colours, that they could not diſ- 

V45 con their Crime, and the regret they had for 

, ti, was follow'd by a publick Conſternation; 

i, they ſhut up the Schools, put a ſtop to the Ex- 


erciſes, and gave themſelves leiſure to bewail 
him. Their moſt Ads Ach fell * Diogenes. 
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his Accuſers, whom they call'd to Account 
for the Death of the Juſt. Melitus was con. 
demn'd to Death, and the others were baniſh, 
eAnytus having eſcap'd to Heraclea, a Town 
on the Coaſt of the Euxine Sea, was driven 
from thence by the Inhabitants, the very Day 
Orat. r. they knew of his Arrival. Themiſtius ſays 
much more, That they ſton'd him to Death, 
and that his Tomb was ſhewn near the Sea. 

ſide, in one of the Suburbs of that City. 
In the Treatiſeof Plutarch ſays, That all who had a Hand in 
Envy andklatred. this Calumny, were held in ſuch Abomination 
among the Citizens, that they would not ſo 
much as give them Fire, nor anſwer them 
when they ask'd any Queſtion, nor waſh with 
them in the Baths ; inſomuch, That the Ser 
vants who pour'd the Water, were command- 
ed to throw away that in which they had 
bath'd, as being defil'd by their Touch; which Incl 
threw them into ſuch Deſpair, that they made rect 
away with their own ſelves. _ ao 
"Diogenes. But the eAthenians thought it not enough to him 
statue of Socrates have. thus puniſh'd his Calumniators : They q lay 
ſet up in his Honour a Statue of Braſs, of the MW ther 
Work of Lyfippus, and plac'd it in one of the 
Houſes belonging to the Republick of Athen, 
TowTEioy, Call'd, The Houſe of the Pomps, becauſe it was 
particularly appointed for the Preparation ot 

their Pomps and Ceremonies. 


At length the Love and Reſpect of this Peo- N 
ple for Socrates riſe even to Veneration; and Stu 
tis obſerv'd that they dedicated a Chappel to W yer 

him, as to a Heroe or Demi-God, and calld BW {iq 

Chappel of 80- jt in their Tongue Socratezon, that is to lay, fort 
Nt The Chappel of Socrates. Marinus mentions it to 

in the Life of Proclus, and obſerves that this ask 

| Chappel ſtood on the Road that leads from the BW cay 


Fyreum to the City, 
y g 4 Suidas 


> 
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| Suidas tells us a Story, which I ſer down on- 
n y for Curioſity : He ſays, That ſome time at- 
ter his Death, one Kyrſas, a native of the 
d. illand of Chio, being come to eArhens to ſee 
vn him, believing him till living, fell aſlcep near 
en W his Tomb, and that Socrates appear d and talk'd 
ay to him; after which Kyrſas return d immedi- 
nd ately to his own Country. | 
b. 1 hey who had ſeen Socrates, ſay, That Hea- 
a. ven had not been pleas'd to adorn his Bod 
„ like his Soul ; nevertheleſs that he had a won- 
in WW derful Talent in gaining the Minds of Men, 
and that when he diſcours'd, his every Action 


0 was perſuaſive, which ſhews at leaſt char his 
" | Perſon was not diſpleaſing. An Aſtrologer, pogenes 
t 


that came from Syria to Athens, foretold him, 
That he ſhould die a violent Death. One Zo- 
dyrus judg d by his Phyſiognomy, that he would 
be addicted to Vice, and he confeſs'd that his 
Inclination was vicious, but that he had cor- 
de rected it by the Study of Philoſophy. Thus, In Plzdoue, 
above all things, he ask d of the Gods to give 


to him an interiour Beauty, and was wont to 
iy, That young Men ought often to regard 
> | themſelves in a Mirrour, to the end, that if 
: 


they were handſome, they might endeavour \Þ 
to make the Merits of their Souls correſpond to 3 | 
the Beauties of their Bodies; and if they were Plutare. conjug. 

| ugly, they might take care to cover their De- t. & Dogs 

| formiry by the brightneſs of their Virtue. 


of g Now, tho' Socrates. ſpent all his Days in the 3 de Oratore: 
1" WW >tudy of Philoſophy, as we have ſhewn before, 
by Jet nothing has been ſeen of his Writing: He 


| ſaid, he was order'd only to make others bring 
| forth, but that for his own part, he was forbid 
| to produce any thing himſelf. And being Sb. ver, a1; 
ask d why he writ nothing, he anſwer d, be- | 
cauſe he thought the Paper more valuable chan 
ÞY ©, 007 HR A what 


1 
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3 N what he could write. Another time he an. 
e, ſwer'd to a like demand, That he would not 

put his Thotights on the Skins of dead Beaſts 
but would rather engrave them in the Heart 
+ ou? So. Of living Men. And certainly in that Senſe, 
xedTns , ſcarce any Philoſopher has written more than 
ty --0 x; Tis he, ſceing not one of them ever imprinted on 
_— his Friends ſo ſolid a Doctrine. All of them 
renz have made ic their Glory to relate his Opj. 
nions, all have introduc'd him in their Dia. 
logues, having ſcarce writ any thing in them, 

but what they had heard him ſay. 
Moreover, ſome have endeavour'd to main- 
| tain, That many of thoſe Perſons, whom we 
now call his Diſciples»(tho' himſelf never gave 
them that Name, us he always refus'd that of 
__ © Maſter) had no good Underſtanding among 
common one themſelves after his Death, and did not cult: 
underda dings vate that reciprocal Friendſhip which he had 
among the Pi All along recommended to them, and which 
tes, he ſtudy'd to create in their Minds. This we 
ſhall obterve in reading the Memorable Things, 
in which he chiefiy impioy'd himſelf, and what 
in, the Banquet of Xenophon, ſpeaking in 2 
Term enough Surprizing, he calls his way of 
playing the Bawd, ſhewing afterwards the 
Excellence of that Art, of which he meant to 
ſpeak ; and which conſiſts in rendring lovely 
all whom he concern'd himſelf with, and to 
i make them pleaſing, not only to one Perſon 
but to many, and even to intire Repubiicks, 
However, tho' it cannot be deny'd but he ſuc- 
ceeded in this Matter, nor that they who had 
been inſtructed by him, were very welcome 
to all that knew them, and courted by a World 
of Perſons, yet they ſeem not to have lovd 
one another, but on rhe contrary, to have 
ſhamefully abandon'd themſelves to Mace and 

; | nvy- 


Apud Plat. in 
Apol. 
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Envy. We read in many places of the great 4.04. lb 14. 
Diſſenſions between Tlato and Xenophon, and Sa 6; 
bf the Conjectures that ſerve as Grounds for & Digg. in Pla- 
this Belief. Tis ſaid, they took Pleaſure to 
write the ſame Things in different manners, 
meerly in oppoſition to each other: That they 
| on never made mention one of the other, and 
1m Mithat Plato naming all that were preſent at the 
pi. Death of Socrates, ſaid not one ſingle Word of 
12 W-Xenophon. Is alledg'd beiides, That this laſt 
m, Wiwric the Inſtruction of Cyrus, in which he 
gives the Idea of a great Monarch, only to 
in- chwart Plato in his Work, of the Republick, 
we of which he had ſeen the two firſt Books: and 
we that Plato was fo offended at it, that in the 
of W'third Book of his Laws, he could not forbear 
ne to ſay, That Cyrus had indeed all the Qualities 
ti- of 4 good Prince, but that he had not in any wiſe 
al been well educated : In return of which, Xeno- 
ch je» ſo poſitively affirm'd, That Socrates had 
ve never treated of the Things of Nature, only 
rs, co give the Lie to Plato, who in ſeveral Pla- 
ar ces of his - Dialogues introduces Socrates diſ- 
courſing of Phyſicks, of Muſick and of Geo- 
E metry. As to the others, tis ſaid likewiſe that 
| eAntiſthenes never could agree with Plato, 
whom he reproaches ſeveral times of Vanity, 
and even writ a Dialogue againſt him, whoſe 
o WF Title alone was a very ſharp Invective. "Tis 
n WF farther ſaid, there was an ill Underſtanding 
„between Xenophon and Ariſtippus ; and that to 
- W& aitront him, he has put in the ſecond Book of 
che Memorable Things that Dialogue between 
; 
| 


him and Socrates, touching Voluptuouſneſs. 
| Tis further ſaid, That Plato bore a grudge to 
| eAſchines and Phedon, the firſt of whom going 
to him into Sicily, he would never preſent 
| him to Dionyſius the Tyrant; That he leduc'd 

| K 2 like- 
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likewiſe Xenocrates away from him, who waz 
the only Diſciple he then had: And that out 
of Malice he aſcrib'd ro Crito the Glory d 
having propos'd to Soerates a Means for hi 
Eſcape, tho' it was eAſchines who brought 
him word of it, and who had contriv'd the 
way to put it in Execution: And, That as tq 
Phedon, he had a mind to commence a Su 


Law againſt him, to diſpute with him his liber{Wcagu 
ty which Socrates had procur'd for him, bu ntorie 
that he went not on with it, becauſe his De ori 
ſign was diſcover'd. Laſtiy, Atheneus ſoh immo 


he bore the Hatred of a Step-Mother to all 
the Diſciples of Socrates, and oblerves, That 
eApollodorns hated him ſo perfectly, that lay 
drinking a Health to him at a Feaſt, he ſaid 
aloud, That he would rather have taken a Cup 
full of Poiſon from the Hand of Socrates, than 
a Glaſs of Wine from his. 

To all this we may anſwer in one Word, 
That were all theſe Things true, Socrates would 
not be to blame, as the Legiſlator is not in the 
Fault, when his Laws are not obſerv d. But 
ſo far are we from allowing them to be true, 
that on the contrary, very violent Conjedurs 
may be oppos'd to theſe Opinions. For i it 
credible, That ſuch excellent Men could en. 
tertain Thoughts ſo unworthy of generous 
Souls? Is it credible, That Men who could 
acquire the Affection of Kings and their Peo- 
ple, and who had. ſo many Sectators, could 
not procure the Love of their Equals ? VM per 
it Envy that blinded them? And was thei wa 
Philoſophy only Grimace and meer Word pa 
No doubt ſome Touches of Philoſophical Free Pl, 
dom, or ſome Raillery of Friends, have been nic 
taken for Tokens of Hatred and Envy: And | 
it may well be. true, That the Authors 1 
| 3 F 

| Mg! 
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en miſtaken in the Senſe they have given to 
he Words and Actions of theſe great Men, as 
was eAthengus, who, as a Proof of the Ani- 
moſity between Plato and Xenophon, alledges 
that Plato, when he names thoſe that were 
preſent at the Death of Socrates, ſpeaks not of 
Yenophon ; as if Xenophon had been there, and 
he would not name him. But how could he 
be there, who was then above five hundred 
Leagues from eMthens, in the midſt of the Ter- 
ritories of the King of Perſia, making that 
glorious Retreat, of which he has left us an 
immortal Deſcription ? He is miſtaken like- 
wiſe when he ſays, That Plato refus d to re- 
commend e£/chines to the King of Sicily, and | 
to procure him ſome aſſiſtance from him, ſee- = 
ing Plutarch aſſures us on the contrary, That I» the Treztiſe 
he very generouſly us d his Intereſt for him; guiſh che Flare- 
and after having related what paſs'd between gag the 
him and this Prince upon that account, he . 
adds, That Dionyſius was ſo mov'd at it, that 
he embrac'd Plato that very moment, admi- 
ring his Civility and Magnanimity, and that 
afterwards he gave ſeveral honourable and mag- 
nificent Marks of his good Will to Aſchines. 
And from hence we may diſtruſt the other 
appearances that are alledg'd to prove the diſ- 
ſenſions of theſe Philoſophers. For in ſhore, 
to impute to Plato this hate of a Step-Mother, 
of which eAthenzus ſpeaks, we muſt deny all 1 
that the Antients have ſaid of him, who re- e 
preſent him of a moſt mild and affable Tem- : 
per. Therefore, this anſwer of Apollodorus 
was a bold Word, and betrays rather a great 
Paſſion for Socrates, than a great Hatred of 
Plato; and it agrees very well with the Opi- In Apol 
nion Xenopbon had of him, when he ſaid, That 

H 4 he 
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Aul. Gell. lib. 14. 
cap. 3. 


from the manners of Philoſophy, in which theſe twy 


ſelwes to the ſame Thing, with an equal or approach- 


ſuſpect a Fealouſie, not ſo much by their Action,, 


) 
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he had a violent Paſſion for Socrates, but ng 
very much Wir. | 

To conclude: The Quarrel between Pla 
and Xtnophon being that which has made mof 
Noiſe, it will ſuffice to anſwer for it in the 
Words of Aulus Gellius, who is one of the firf 
has taken notice of it. If there be reaſon to be- 
lieve, or only to ſuſpect this of theſe great «Mem 
tas neither Backbiting, nor Envy, nor the defi 
of acquiring Glory by this conteſtation, that could 
have been the cauſe of it. Such Thoughts are far 


excell d in the Opinion of all «Men : Upon what 
then i this Belief grounded? No doubt the Reaſm 
is, becauſe an Equality of the ſame Virtues beget; 
an appearance of Fealouſie, tho there be none: Hr 
hen to or more Men of great Parts apply them- 


ing Reputation, there generally ariſes a Conteſtation 
among their Followers, which afterwards, like 4 
Contagion, ſpreads itſelf” even to them : And when 
the Efforts they both make to arrive at the ſame 
End, are alike, or little different, we are apt to 


as through the Zeal of ſuch as concern themſelves 
in their Glory. Thus it was believ d there was a 
Fealcuſy between Plato and Nenophon, ho 
were the two Lights of the Socratick Mildneſs; 
becauſe many hade often diſputed which of the two 
was the moſt Excellent ; and for the ſame Reaſon 
that two Neighbour Mountains of an equal height 
ſeem to aſpire in Envy of each other, and imprint 
in the Minds of Bebolders ſome Idea of Fea- 
louſie. 

The Memory of Socrates has been held in 
veneration by all ſucceeding Ages, not only 
by Heathens,, but by Chriſtians too, among 
whom his Merit has found ſome Admirers. 


Tuſtin 
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no in Martyr himſelf ſcruples not to place 


im in the number of Chriſtians, and affirms, 
hat the evil Dæmons were the Authors of 
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of Wis Death, becauſe he endeavour'd to diſſuade 

the len from their abominable Worſhip. This 

firt . dantius could not avoid to allow, tho he pf H . 
0 be. Was not always been very favourable to him, 8 * * 
Men, Ind ſays he was thrown into Priſon, only for 


bndeavouring to overthrow the Religion of 


0% ne Falſe Gods. There is ſome Reaton ne- 
far Nertheleſs to believe, That he was not quite 
two clear of the Errors of Idolatry, ſince at the 
bat Nrery Moment of his Death he order d Crito to 
n Nacrifice for him to AÆſculapius, and becauſe 
gen Nauring his whole Life, he had frequented the 
Fr emples, aſſiſted at the Sacrifices, and that he 


leren boaſted of it before his Judges, to clear 
himſelf of the Crime that was laid to his 
Charge. But on the other hand, as it cannot be 
deny d, but that he has often ſpoken of the Ex- 
itence of one only God, Eternal, Inviſible, 
Creator of the Univerſe; nor that he made 
2 Jeſt at all the Fables of the Poets, which 
ferv'd as a Foundation to the ridiculous Myſte- 
ries of his Age; ſo we may likewiſe reaſonably 
believe, that if he did appear ſometimes in the 
Temple, he did it only to render himſelf leſs 
hateful in that ſuperſtitious Republick, where 
they would never have ſuffer d him, if he had 
openly deſpis d the receiv'd Religion: Inſo- 
much, That his alledging this in his defence 
before his Judges, was only to ſhew the Ma- 
- lice of his Adverſaries, who could not juſtly 
accuſe him, becauſe he had liv'd in outward 

new like others. Thus it is that Theodoretus 
7 anſwers in his behalf to this Objection, after 
ö having made uſe of him as an Evidence to re- 
fute the Idolatry of the Greeks in his Days. 
You 


De curatione 
Grzcorum At. 
lib. 2. 
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Why Socrates 
commanced Cris 
ec offer a Cock to 
E&iculapus, 


Apel. 1. po 
Quiſtiauls. 


avoid the poiſonous Draught, what would hart { 
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You ſee, ſays he, That Socrates acETedg dbu 
one God: But if ſometimes he ſpoke of the God 
according to the Opinion of the Age he liv'd in, |, 
was conſtrain d to do ſo, on account of the People 
Athens, who were prepoſſeſs d with this erroneau 
Belief. For if even in doing this, he could wii 


BE a . on ſom 
happen d to him, if he had openly deny d the plus. Pn 
10 of Gods? we ought ron this to be ſut. . 
priz d at his having ſometimes explain d h & 
Thoughts after the manner of Paganiſm; x rem 
when he gave Orders to Crito to Sacrifice for wr i 
him a Cock to the God of Recovery, by which 3 | 
he meant to have it underſtood, that he re. ch 
turn d Thanks to GOD upon leaving thi |: p a 
Life, as upon recovering from a Diſeaſe. I; ay | 


no ſmall matter that in the bottom of his Soul 
he ador'd but one Soveraign Being, and that 
in his Diſcourſes with his Friends, he labour 
to infuſe the ſame Belief into their Mind ..... 
Thus he ſaid before his Judges, That it was a =: 
great piece of Impudence in his Enemies to 
affirm, 'That he believ'd there were no Gods, 
ſince he belicv'd with all other Men, that the 
Sun and Moon were Gods: But in the fourth 
Book cf the e Memorable Things, when he i 
converſing in private with his Friend Cathy di- 
mus, he is lo far from attributing any Divinity 
to theſe two Luminaries, that he places them 


in the rank of other Creatures, and conſiders 7. 
ther: yy as the Works and Inſtruments of 5 
tl. wer and Goodneſs of the Supreme God, ll 
who created the Univerſe. This is what made ir 
him ſay, as Fuſtin relates it, That it is not | 
eaſie to arrive at the Knowledge of the Father and 7 
Author of all Things, and That when a Man has b 


attain d to it, it is not ſafe to ſpeak of it before : 
all the World. And, indeed, when I reflect that 
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riſophanes treats him upon the Stage, as an 
mpious Perſon, accuſing him of worſhiping 
he Clouds, and of having dethron d Fupiter to 
put them in his place, and to give them the Go- 
Fernment of Thunder. I doubt not in the leaſt, 
but this Invention of the Poet was grounded 
bn ſome Diſcourſe of Socrates, who ſeeing that 
the eAthenians, who were always the moſt Su- 
perſtitious People of the Earth, were in a 
Conſternation at the leaſt Noiſe or Change 
that happen'd in the Air, even to that degree 
as to break off their publick = when 
there fell any drops of Rain, or when any thing 
of the like nature happen d, becauſe they be- 
lier'd it to be a Token of the Wrath of Jupiter, 
us d to laugh at their being thus diſmay'd , 
and at this fabulous Jupiter, the giver of Rains 
and the darter of Thunders , and had ſhewn 
them that Thunder and Rain were only a na- 
tural effect of the Clouds, and not a Prodigy 
to be frighted at. Upon this account it was, 
That he has deſery'd the Praiſes have been 
given him by the moſt zealous Defenders of 
E Chriſtianity, and that he has been taken by 
| St. Tuſtin and Lactantius for an Enemy of Ido- 
latry. It cannot nevertheleſs be deny'd, but 
there are ſome Fathers of the Church, who 
ſpeak very much to his diſadvantage, and who 
give us A very ill Idea even of his Morals. 
Tertullian, St. Cyril of Alexandria, St. Gregory 
of Naz ianzen are of this Number. Theodoret 
likewiſe and Lactantius, who have prais'd him 
in ſome Paſſages, have inveighd warmly a- 
gainſt him in others, But ſeeing they have 
all grounded their Objections againſt him on- 
ly upon the old Calumnies of «Mellitus and 
Ariſtoxenus, and that they have nothing to lay 
to his Charge, but thoſe pretended EO, -o 
| whic 
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In the Comedy of | 


the Clouds, 


108 


which he is ſufficiently juſtify d by the moſ 


jn this matter cannot prejudice Socrates, Thy 


tion, which Tertullian owns was reſtor'd tg 


. troubling the Triumphs of Chriſtianity. 
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celebrated Authors both Antient and Moden; 
we may ſay, without violating the reſpect tha 
is due to thefe great Men, that their Evideng 


they have not been able to raiſe up any thing 
ſolid age inſt him on ſo rumous Foundation, 
nor to wound him with counterfeit Arms, and 
that ſo long as they find not ſome other mean; 
to attack him, he cannot be turn'd out from 
the quiet Enjoyment of that good Reputz. 


him after he was dead, by the revocation of hi 
Sentence, and by the Grief of the Athenian 
for his Death. Nevertheleſs, it is certain that 
the Zeal of theſe Holy Men deſerves a pro- 
found Reſpect, ſince their only Deſign was the 
converſion of Infidels, whom they were de- 
ſirous to convince of this Truth, that in the 
Pagan Philoſophy there is nothing comparable 
to the Virtues of Chriſtianity, and that it was in 
the School of JESUS CHRIST only, that 
they were to learn to be truly Wiſe and truly 
Virtuous. But ſince at this Day this Diſpute 
is at an end, and there is none who pretend 
to make a Parallel between the Pagan Philo- 
ſophers and the Apoſtles; nay, ſince it is 
not neceſſary to prove that Socrates was ad- 
dicted to Vice, to perſuade the World that 
he was much inferiour to them; we may 
leave his Virtue and Renown intire, without 
diminiſhing the Glory of the Saints, or 


Th 


On the contrary, methinks the Example ot 
this Philoſopher ought to be to us an In- 
centive to good Manners: For who is not 
mov'd with Emulation, to conſider in a Pagan, 
that is to ſay, in a Man, whom we may Ao 

| | m 
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m to have been feeble and ignorant in re- 
rd to our ſelves, that profound Reſpect to- 
Jards God, that firm Belicf of his Providence, 
hat great Love for Juſtice, that inviolable 
F:ndour and Integrity, that ardent Lefire for 
he Good of others, that ſincere and cordial 
Friendſhip, that true Contempt of Riches, and 
bat unſhaken Conſtancy in Misfortunes, that 
pere always eminently ſeen in Socrates? For 
his reaſon, I was willing to refreſh the re- 
Mmembrance of him in this Work, being of Opi- 
ion, That if it affords any Pleaſure in the 
peruſal, rhe Reader may likewiſe reap ſome 
Advantage from it. | 


The End of the Life of SOCRATES. 
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Life of SOCRATES 


Years [Olym-[Archons, or Go-jAge © 
= before | piads.} vernours of A-Pocra- 
W Chriſt, thens. es. N 


Baz Ocrates Was born on the 6th 
of Thargelion,whichMonth 
included part of May and of 


Fune, and was the eleventh of 


469 7| Phedon. 
8 
| 468 78 Theagenides. 

1 8 

LED T 8 the Athenian Lear: So that 
2 . 22 1 -| within two Months, more or 


I 
3 
Lyſanias. wy 0 
2 
5 


| . leſs, Socrates was not a Lear old, 
465 | 4 | Lyſitheus. | till in the firſt Year of the 78th | 
8 464 | 79 | Archidemi Olympiad, which Account we 
|x| des. * follow. For the Olympick 
| 463 | 2 | Tlepolemus. | 4 | Year, as well as the Athenian, 


began about the Summer Sol- 
ſtice, and not in Winter, as 
urs. 


— — Y— 


4623 Conn 7 ; Themiſtocles dies. 
IL. Conon, | n 


| | Years- 


112 J Chronological Table for the 


Years fOly- IArchons, or Go-jAge of | Vears N 
Þetore | piads. f v=rnours of A-Pocra beiore |} 
Chriſt. enn... we 3 2 Chrilt. fl 
qt |_4 | viper. | Bl. 4s 
4 60 | 80 Phraſiclides. 9 | 
E 
455 Br Be. biloclides. 10 
A 
457 | 4 Mn ſitbides. 12 
456 81] Callias. 133 12 1447 
8 The Poet Aſchylus dies. 444 
455 [2 Soſiſtratus 114 72 
aca | 3 | *Arifton. | 15 | 443 
453 | 4 | Lyſecrates. | 10 ; 
452 | 82 |cherephanes| 17 | 
I 1— 
—— Nr 1442 
451 | 2 | Antydotus. | 18 8 
| = 3 mans aemus.| 19 The Athenians make War in 
Cyprzs, under the Conduct of 
FEE Cimon, Diod, 
449 4 Pedicus. | 20 Cimon dies. 7 3 
448 82 | Philiſeus. | 21 
3 eee ee eee 
$47 | 2 flimarebides 22 Tolmides was defeated in Be- 
ocia. Diod. Mention is made of 
| it in the z Book of the e 
| | morable Things. | 
| The Ifle of Eubæa revolts 
of 1 againſt the eAthenians. Thucy: 
| And the City of Megara like. 
| wiſe, whoſe Inhabicants kill 
2 1 the eAthenian Garriſon there. 
; E "REY 
| 15 X6ars 


— — 


In 


of 


O'ym- 
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+4 


'The eAthenians, under the 
Command of - Pericles, ſub- 
due Eubæa. 

A Truce concluded for thir- 
ty Years, between the eAthe- 
nians and the Lacedemonians. 


* 


Diodorus Obſerves, That this 


Year there was Peace over all 
the Earth. 


The eAthenians, under the 
Command of Pericles, make 
War againſt the Samians. 


Comedies forbid to be 
play'd any more at eAthens. 


1 


War between the Corinthians 
and the Inhabitants of Coreyra 
for Epidamnus, which War was 
the Source of that of Pelopon- 
ne ſus. Thucyd. I 1. | 


— 


— — 
— — 


| The Corinthians defeated in 

a Sca- fight, by thoſe of Corcyra," 
who afterwards take Spidam- 
HUS. 


Vears Archons, or 'Go-{Age of 
E beiore | piads. | vernours of A- Socra- 
| Chrilt. | thens. res. 
446 | 3 (Callimachus. 23 
| 445 1 Lyſimachides 24 
144484 N 25 
| I 
| 443 | 2 | Lyſanias. 26 
441 | 4 | Timocles. | 28 
| 440 | 8f |} Myrichides.| 29 
I 
| Ga 
439 | 2 | Glaucides. | 30 
5.71 OY 3 
438 | 3 | Theodorus. 31 
| 
— L Li - 


I 


Years 


A Chronological Table for 


Years Olym-Archons, or Go-[Age oiſ [ 2 
iſ re, e of A- _ | ; chriſt. 
A The « thleniee revoke hal - | 
| e eAthenians revoke ther 
437 | 4 |Euthymenes. 32. Edict, that forbid the Actin 
of Comedies. : 
| Birth of Tſocrates. Now fou. 
436 * Neufimachus 33 riſh'd Empedocles, Hippocrate, 
| Gorgias and Prodicus. L 
3 The Corinthians make gren 
1 Preparations againſt the Inhz. WE 
- | bitants of Corcyra, who are af. 
| ſiſted by the eArhenians. N 
8 Antilochid The Corinthians, to revenge | #5 
435 | 2 fron. 3+ themſelves of the eAthenian 
4 who had aſſiſted their Ene. 
be: 1 | mies, ſolicit the Subjects and 
3 | | the Allies of the eArhenians to 
3 revolt againſt them. 
* 43 4\| 3 | Cares. 35 2 | 55 
5 Revolt of Porides. Diod 
433 | 4 | Apſeudes. 36 rus places this two Years be- 


vr c n — » 


IF 


fore, under the Government 0! 
Antilochides : But according to 
Thucydides, it cannot have been 
ſo ſoon; for he ſays,that on the 
4oth Day after the Revolt, 4- 
riſteus enter d into the Place 
with 600 Peloponneſians; which 
being known at eAthens, the) 
forthwith ſent Calliæ thither, 
who made all the haſte he could 
dg aun, xd]nmeye N nolidaia, 
$ Acts Tagzanau]es, and he Was 


2 


| 43 
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Archons, or Go- 


Years of | 
vernours of A- 


the Pelo- 
poneſian 


— —— — 


kill'd there in the firſt 
Action that happen'd: 
But the Action in which 
Callias was kill'd, was 
but ſix Months before 
the taking of Platea by 
the Thebans ; which hap- 
pen'd as Thucydides ex- 
| preſly ſays, at the end of 
the Arconſhip of Pytho- 


dorus. 


— — — ¶l.. 


Pythodorus. 


Siege of Potidæa, at 
which Socrates Was. 

The Thebans ſurprize 
Platea, a Town ally'd 
with the Atbeniant, but 
were all ſlain in the At- 
tempt, and this was the - 
beginning of the Pelopo- 
neſian War. | 

War declar'd between 
the Athenians and Pelopo- 


neftans. 


— 


* — 2 — 


E uthydemms. 


The Lacedemonians 
make an irruption into 
Attica ; and on the other 
fide the Athenian Fleet 
infeſts the Coaſts of Pe- 


loponeſus. 


— — 


Apollodorus. 


Great Plague at Athens. + 
The Lacedemonians once 
more invade Attica. 


Forte 


—  _- 
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Years 


before 
Chriſt. 


CC 


thens. res- 


| NT 


A Chronological Table for 


pr chons, or Go-| Age of 
piads. vernours ot A-fSocre- 


429 


— — — — 


4 \Epaminon or 40 
Ampnias. 


2 


Potidæa ſurrenders for 
want of Proviſions. 

Eupoliis his Comedies 
play d at Athens. 


88 | Diotimus. | 41 


427 


— 


2 | Euclides. | 42 


2 \Ethydemas, or, 4.3 
Scythodorus. 


4. | Stratocles. | 4.4 


n 


Death of Pericles. 
Plat 2a beſie g d by A, 
chidamus King of $ ports; 
Birth of Flato: but 
Atbenæus ſays it hap- 
pen'd che Year before, 
under the Archonſhip of 
Apollodorus. 


The Iſle of Lesbos re- 
volts againſt the Ae. 
mans. 

The Garriſon of Pla 
tea gets out of theTown 
and eſcapes from the 
Beſicgers. | 

Anaxagoras dies. 


— 


— — — — —— 


The Athenians reduce 
Lesbos. 

I latea taken, and the 
Lacedemonians put all 
they found in it to the 
Sword. 


Phidias dies. 


The Athenians take the 
Fort of #tylus on the 
Qoaſts of 3 us, and 


put 
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put a ſtrong Garriſon 
into the Place. 


Great overthrow of 
the Athenians by the Bæ- 
otians, at Delium. 

Braſidas, a Lacedemo- 
nian General, gains great - 
Advantages over the A- 
thenians in Thracia. 

This very Year, the 
Comedy call'd The Clouds 
which Ariſtophanes had 
written againſt Socrates, 
was play'd the firſt time, 


— 


r 


Truce between the 
Lacedemonians and Atbe- 
nian for one Year. 

This Year The Clouds 
of Ariſtophanes were re- 
viv'd, with Alterations. 
Nevertheleſs, in the Pa- 
rabaſis he ſpeaks of the 


| Death of Cleon, which 


happen'd .not till the 
Year following: This 
gives reaſon to believe, 
as a Scholiaſt has well 
obſerv'd, that the Poet 
mended it ſeveral times, 
and that he added this af- 


Plym- Archons, or Go-{Age ot [Vears of 
piads.| vernours of A-jSocra- the pelo 
theus. des- poneſian 

War. 

89 | Iſarchus. [45 9 

I 
2 | Aminias. | 46 9 
| 
* 


ter it was Acted. 


I 3 "Cleon 


118 A Chronological Table for 


Years — 4 — or Go-ſAge of Tears of | 


before |piads. | vernours of A- I Socra- the Pelo- 
Chriſt. thens. tes. [poneſian 
| War. 
6. — 


2 


422 | 3 Alceus. 47] 10 Cleon goes into Thrace, 
| with an Army, to op- 
pole Braſidas, but the 
Athenians are again de- 
feated, and Cleon was 
kill d, and Braſidas like- 
wiſe. 

Socrates Was in this 
Expedition. 

The Lacedemonians and 
the eAthenians make a 
Peace for 50 Years, but 
it did not laſt. 


— 


— 


4 


— 


421 4 | Ariſfion. | 48 | 11 | 


| 


p. 207. This is he of 
whom mention is made 
in the Banquet of Plato. 


— 


420 | 90 Ari ſtopbylus. 49 a3 
. 
419 | 2 | Archias. | fo | 13 
— — ee, . HA 
418 | 3 Antiphon. | Fx [_14 | 
| Agatho carries the Prize 
417 4 Eupbemus. 725 [of Tragedy. Athenæus, 
* 


| ' | 


. 416 91 Tau nag 3 | 16 
| 4 ſtus. 2 
Ip | The Athenians ſend 4 
415 2 | Chabrias. | 54 | 77 | great Fleet to conquer 
| < 2 Sicily, under the com- 
mand of Nicias, Lama- 
. ; chus, and Alcibiades. 


— 


— — 


Alct- 


— 
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Olym- Arch s, or Go Age of | | 
$4 pines Ph gf A — the Pelo- 


thens. tes, {ponehan 
| War. 


——— — — _ — 


| - Alcibiades call'd back 
to Athens, where he was 
to have been try'd for his 
Life, but eſcapes to La- 


ce demon. 


Piſander. n 2 


Year fatal to the Athe- 
Cleocritus. | FE | 19 ant. The Lacedemoni- 
| ans take Decelea in Attica, 
which chey Fortify, and 
put a Garriſon in it: 
From whence they were 
very troubleſome to the 
Athenians ; who are in- 
tirely defeated in Sicily, 
where Nicias and De- 
| moſthenes are kill'd. 


Years of 


New Troubles at A- 


192-| Cathlias. | 57 | 29 | :hensconcerning the Go- 
1 vernment. 
7 8 The Eubzans abandon 
2 | 4copompus. | FO 21 | the fide of the Arbe- 
444 1495. 


—— 


3 | Glaucippus. | 59 22 
409 | 4 Diocles. 600 23 


408 | 91 Euctemon. 61 24 
1 2 3 

; Alcibiades returns to 

497 | 2 | Antigenes. | 62 25 | Athens, Where he 1s re- 


—— 


14 ceiv'd 
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Years |Olym-!'Archons, or Go-JAge ot 


before | piads. | vernours of A ÞS>cra 
Chriſt, | thens. es. 
ö 
An VOOR Lora urea ag, e 
406 3 | Callias. | 63 
| 
| 


Alexins. | 


Years of 


voneſian 
War 


26 


che Pelo- 


A Chronological Table for 


| 


— 


CO 


cciv'd with incredible 
Joy. Xenoph. I lutarch 


. 


Alcibiades command; 
the Athenian Fleet, which 
being defeated by the 
faults of his Lieutenant, 
he retreats towards the 
Helleſ pont. And the Athe- 
nians Chuſe ten other 
Captains, whom they 
ſend ro command their 
Fleet. 

Battel of Arginuſe. So 
crates a Magiltrate. 
The Athenians put their 
| Generals to Death. 

Some place in this 
Year the Death of 5. 
phocles 5 and Euripides : 
but others make Euripi- 
des ſurvive Socrates, 45 
we have ſaid in the Lite 


| of Socrates. 


Entire defeat of the 
Athenian Fleet on the 
Coalt of the Helleſpont. 

Lyſzndcr lays Siege to 
| Athens, which he takcs 


upon Articles. And thus 
ended the War. 


Years 


ears | 
ore 
hr iſt, 
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Archous, or Go- Age er of | 


vernours of — the pelo 
poneliae 


res. 
War. 


Olym 
piads . 
thens. 


— 


— — — — — 


Pytbodorus. 65 Lyſander eſtabliſhes the 
Thirty Tyrants at Athens. 
Alcibiades dies. 


— 


8 
| Micron. | 67 | 


—̃äͤ— — — 
— — — 
— — — —-—— 


The Thirty Tyrants 
are expell'd. 

Critias kill'd fighting; 

Expedition of the 
younger Cyrus againlt 
Artaxerxes. 

Xen pbon goes into the 
Service of the younger 
Cyrus, which ſhews he 
could not be at Athens 
when Socrates Was put 


to Death. 


— — — — — — ———— ____O@Y 


Exenetus. | 68 


Laches. | 69 About the laſt Months 

| Jof chis firſt Year of the 
vs 70 95th Olympiad Socrates 
enter'd into his Seven- 
tieth Year. 


« ay | | Death ef SOCRATES. 


All the Chronologers mark the Death of Fo- Chronological 


Yiu Diſſertation con- 
| crates in the ſame Year that we do. Euſebius cerning the Age 
only makes it fall two Years lower, that is to 9 Secraes ane 

lay, in the third Year of the-ſame Olympiad, beach. 
in which he is no leſs miſtaken, than in pla- 
2 | cing 


— 


122 


Apbepſion govern'd the City of Athens : For ac- 
cording to that Account, his Birth muſt hare 


the ſeventy fourth Olympiad, which is twelve 


The Life of SocRATEs. 
cing the Birth of this Philoſopher in the thin 
Year of the ſeventy eighth Olympiad ; tha; 
to ſay, three Years later than the others ply 
It, which is contrary to the Authority of; 
the Antients, and particularly of Apollodry 
and Demetrius Phalaræus, the laſt of why 
liv'd almoſt in the Age of Socrates, and wh; 
both of them are cited by Diogenes. Thus, x 
the ſame Diogenes ſays, they who have wi: 
ten that Socrates dy d in his ſixtieth Year, wen 
guilty of a great miſtake, becauſe there h: 
greater interval of 'Time between the Year i 
which he was born, and that in which he dyd 
They likewiſe who ſay that Socrates was above 
ſeventy Years old, are guilty of no leſs an Er 
ror ; this Opinion ſeems to be grounded on 
the paſſage of Apollodorus alledg'd by Diogen, 
and upon another of the Author of the Chro- 
nology of the Olympiads, in both which, ti 
ſaid, That Socrates was born the Year that 


been twelve Years ſooner than we have plac 
it ; becauſe in the Catalogue of the Annual 
Governours of the City of Athens, we find 
that Apbepſion govern'd it the fourth Year of 


Years before that in which we ſay that Socra- 
tes was born, from which it would follow, That 
he muſt have been 82 Years old when he dy d. 
Bur it mainifeſtly appears that the paſſage of 
Apollodorus is corrupted ; for after having laid 
that the Birth of Socrates happen'd under the 
Government of Aphepſion, he adds immediate- 
ly, That it was the fourth Year of the ſeventy 
eventh Olympiad, which 1s indeed the very 
Year of the Birth of Socrates, but not that when 
Aphepſion  govern'd the City of Athens, as all, 
| agree; 
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ee; which proves there is ſome confuſion 

at Paſſage. And as to the Author of the 
ronology of the Olympiads, who ſets down 
Birth of Socrates under the Government of 
hepſon, he reports that Opinion only in 
demning it, and places afterwards that ve- 
Birth under the Government of Phædon, in 
fourth Year of the ſeventy ſeventh Olym- 
d, which was the true time of Socrates's 
ch. Nor indeed is there any poſſibility of 
ming a Doubt upon this Matter, after the 
preſs Teſtimony of Plato, who had ſo long 
quented Socrates, Who ſaw him die, and 
akes him ſay, That he was ſeventy Years 
i, and upwards. Moreover, tho' the An- ar what time ef 
nts have taken notice of the particular Cir- ud Yer Socra- 
mſtances of this Death, tis difficult never- 
eleſs to determine in what ſeaſon of the 
ear it happen d. Xenophon and Plato indeed 
Il us, that Socrates was condemn d during 
rain Feaſts of the Athenians, which they 
ll the Feaſts of Delos, but they mark not the 
ime when they were celebrated. Caſtellanus 
nd Meurſius who have written Treatiſes of 
e Grecian Feſtivals, ſpeak not of the Seaſon 
hen theſe happen'd; nay, they even con- 
bund them with others of the ſame Name. 
dme other Authors, who have written of the 
alendar of the Greeks; as Nicholas Vrgnier and 
amuel Petit in his Attick Laws, take no notice 
them. However, we may give ſome Gheſs 

tthe Time when theſe Feaſts were obſerv'd, 
b well by the cauſe of their Inſtitution, as by 
he very Circumſtance of Socrates's Death. Plato 
eaches us, That the Republick ſent every 
ear to the Iſle of Delos, in performance of a 
ow that Theſeus made, when he was upon his 


leparture with the fourteen young Perſons 
that 


Py 
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that were to be carry'd as a Tribute into Cr, the ral 
For they had all promis'd, if they eſcap'd tiMengrhe 
5 Danger, to which they were going to be e have 


pos d, and return d in ſafety from the Voyag: 

they would ſend every Year to the ifle of h. 
I» the Liſe of Jos, to ſacrifice in Honour of Apollo. Plutard 
tells us, That Theſeus made this Vow at Athey 
in a Temple that was dedicated to Apollo, an 
that he offei d there a branch of an Olive-Tree 
wreath'd about with white Wool, which w 
the Mark of a Supplicant : And he adds, That 
having made his Vow ; he went down imme 
diately to the Sea- ſide to embark, which ha 
pen'd on the ſixth of Munichion ; that is to ſay 
towards the end of April, and not on the fixt 
of March, as eAmyot has tranſlated it. Now it 
The DelizaFeaſts theſe Delian Feaſts, which retarded the Deat 
Spring. Off Socrates, were only, as Plato ſays, in pet 

formance of the Vow of Theſeus and his Com- 

panions, they in all appearance happen'd 1 
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the Spring, of which the Month of Munichioicontr 
which contain'd part of our April and May, pace 
was a part, becauſe it was about that time ofiicerta 
the Year that the Vow was made; and as Pl fixth 
tarch farther tells us, it was in that Seaſon that Held? 
the Servants of Minos Came every Year to live 
Athens to fetch the Youths, which the Atbe- end 


nians were obligd to fend as a Tribute into 
Crete, and among whom Theſeus would go to 
undertake to fight the Alinatour. For tis 
highly probable that when theſe young Abe 
nians Vow'd a Voyage of Devotion to the 
Temple of Apollo in the Iſland Delos, they in- 
tended that Voyage to be made at the lame 
time that the other was made into Crete, that 
they might turn into a time of Rejoycing WI 9 
that very Seaſon of the Year, which. had be- ha 


tore been a Time of Mourning, on a D 
0 
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the raiſing of that infamous Tribute. What 
engthens this Conjecture very much, is, as 


have ſaid already, the Circumſtance of the 
ge of Socrates, who, Plato ſays, told his 


ele 
a th 2 


d not been at leaſt ſome Days above Seven- 
he would not have made him lay Seventy 
kd upwards : Inſomuch, that when he ſpoke 
that manner, he had paſs'd the ſixth of the 
onth Thargelion of that Year, becauſe he 
15 born upon that Day, and therefore upon 
hefame Day begun his Seventieth Year. Now 
he Month of Thargelion, which included part 
f May and of June, was the eleventh Month 
pf the Athenian Year : So that he cannot have 
1d longer than four and fifty Days after the 
th of the Month Thargelion, becauſe then 


om. 

d in ef che fame Olympiad : And this would be 
bim, contrary to all the ancient Chronology, which 
Var places his Death in the firſt. It is therefore 
e ol certain that he muſt have liv'd longer than the 
P icch of Thargelion, to ſay he was Seventy Years 
chat Wold and upwards, and likewiſe that he did not 
to re above four and fifty Days longer, at the 
tve-Wend of which, the Year finiſh'd. Now the 
into Day before his Condemnation, and even when 
to te ſaid, That he was ſeventy Years old and 
ris upwards, this Solemnity of the Voyage to De- 
be- was begun, the Prieſt of Apollo having 
che Wi crown'd the Head of the Veſſel that was to 


me nu d thirty Days in the Voyage, as Plato and 
at Aenophon both agree ; and when it came back, 
ng Socrates was put to Death: All which muſt 
be- have happen d within the four and fifty laſt 
int Days of the Year ; from which, if we take a- 
of 5 way 


he would have enter'd into the ſecond Year 


dil for that Ceremony. The Veſſel conti- 
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Joes, That he was ſeventy Years old and {/fouiyole 
wards. For it muſt be granted, That if he g nas, 
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Socrates put to 
Socrates put te muſt have been put to Death on one of t 


Month of Scirro- 
Phorion. 


That there was 
no fixt Day for 


That they were 


fixt to a certain 
Month. 


way thirty for the time that the Veſſel cos 


ſeus made the Vow. There is great appear 
| the Deliau Feats ANCE however that there was no Day fixd u 


by reaſon of theſe Feaſts, if they had happen d 


of the Death of Socrates, he alledges for reaſon 
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tinu'd in the Voyage, it follows that Soy 


four and twcnty laſt Days of the Year ; ay 
therefore in the laſt Month of the Year, whic 


was call'd Scirriphorion, and included ſome Mat Mc 
Fune and Fuly ; and conſequently that Month, 
Feaſts of Delos began generally towards rates 
Month of Thargelion, which follow'd that Men Se 


eMunichion, in which, as Plutarch lays, De pr 
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begin this Voyage of Devotion; and ſeeingi 
was to be perform d by Sea, tis likely enough, 
that they took the opportunity of the Wes 
ther, and that it depended on the Prieſt o 
Apollo to give the Signal for Sailing, by crown. 
ing the Head of the conſecrated Veſſel. Play 
ſeems to give us to underſtand it in this man- 
ner, when he ſays, That what delay'd the 
Death of Socrates was a meer Accident, becauſe, 
ſays he, the very Day before his Condemns 
tion, the Prieſt of Apollo had crown d the 
Head of this Veſſel: For by ſaying it was an 
Accident, he ſhews that this Ceremony had no 
appointed Day, becauſe otherwiſe it would 
not have been an Accident, that Sentence be- 
ing paſs d upon Socrates the Day before that 
Day, his Execution muſt have been deferr d, 


always at the ſame time. Nevertheleſs, Nene 
phon obſerves, That theſe Feaſts were fix d to 
a certain Month; for ſpeaking of the delaying 


of it, That the Delian Feaſts were obſerv'd in 
that Month, which he would not have ſaid, i 
they had not belong'd to a certain Month. In 


which caſe there is no Month, in which * the 
os the 
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e Reaſons already alledg'd, we can better fix 

em, than in the Month of Thargeliop ; be- 

auſe it is certain at leaſt, that in the Year That the Year 
hen Socrates dy'd, this Ceremony of crown- S 
g the Veſſel could not be perform d but in Month of Thas- 
hit Month, nor even till after the ſixth of that“ 

ſonth, becauſe the Day after that Ceremony 

icrates was Condemn'd, and becauſe he was 


hen Seventy Years old and upwards, as we 
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WE WT prov'd already, which could not have been 
Peau, if he had not then ſurviv'd che ſixth of 
00 088} .rgclion. And yet it cannot be deny d, that The firſt 8acrifi- 
ing ite firſt time that Theſeus, in performance of his S in alas, 
go, celebrated Sacrifices in the Iſle of Delos, were in Aucuma, 
Wer: was neither in the Month of Munichion, nor 
lt oe; Thargelion, which were two of the Months 
7. ff the vernal Seaſon ; but in Autumn, towards 
at 


the Month of Pyanepſion, which included part of 
October and of November. For Plutarch teaches 
s, That Theſus in his return from Crete, touch'd 
a Delos, where he made ſome Sacrifices ac- 
cording to his Vow, and inſtituted with his 
Companions certain Dances, the Steps of which 
mitated the windings of the Labyrinth, to ſig- 
nity that Rejoycing to be made in Memory of 
their Deliverance. He adds morever, That 


be- Nlafter having perform'd all theſe Ceremonies he 
1 went ſtrait to Athens, where he arriv'd the Se- 
þ ; renth of Pyanepſion : and ſeeing no great Time 


b requird to go from Delos to eAthens, it is 
„ sident, that if Theſeus arriv d not there *cill 
oon the ſeventh of Pyanepſion, he muſt have 
been at Delos the beginning of that Month, or 
"0 che end of the Month before; and therefore 
chat the firſt Thankſgiving which Theſeus paid 
to Apollo, even before his return to Athens, 
was in Autumn, and not in the Spring about 
the Months of Munichion or Thargelion, which 
Was 
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ſeus and of his Companions was yearly 2 
Caftellanus and CoOmpliſh'd. But be that how it will, Ca 
Meurſuus bland. 7 us and Meurſius do very ill to confound the 


Years, from that ſixth Year of the War, when 
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was the very Seaſon, when the Vow of 7; 


Feaſts that retarded the Execution of Socray 
wich others of the like Name, of which 7 
cydides ſpeaks in the third Book of his Hiſtog 
when he ſays, Thar in the Winter of the fix 
eur of the War, the eArhenians were adm 
niſhd by ſome Oracles to purify the Iſl: 
Delos, that was defild by the burial cf ſons 
Dead who had been interr'd there: So tha 
they caus d ail the dead Bodies to be taken uy 
and forbid any others to be bury'd there fu 
the future; after which, ſays he, they in. 
tuted Games tnat were to be celebrated torthe 
time to come every fifth Year. For this agtes 
not in the leaſt with the Feaſts that retarde 
the Death of Socrates, and happen'd every 
Year, as Plato ſays in expreſs Words: Ani 
from that time, ſays he, fpcaking of the time 
of Theſeus, the Republick has always ſent che. 
ry Year to the Iſle of Delos: And as a conclu 
ſive Proof that theſe Feaſts were different, it 
is evident that to reckon from five Years to tive 


the Feaſts of which Thucydides ſpeaks were in. 
{tituted, they could not happen in the Year 
the Death of Socrates. This is what I chiak Care 
moſt likely to be true, as well concerning the NCaſ⸗ 
duration of his Life, as touching the time 0 
his Death. Upon which, I have been lo pat- 
ticular, rather to ſee if we could find out the 
Time of ſo memorable a Solemnicy among 


the Athenians, and of which che Moderns wid t 
have written of theſe Affairs have been Who 
filent, than becauſe I judg'd it of any great Dei 
Importance to our Hiſtory, to examin th Des 


Point fo ſcrupulouſly as I have done. 
ä THE END, 
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F-ENOPHON. was born at Arhens. 
/ The Time of his Birth is no where 
expreſſly deliver'd; but Szerficlides af- Laertins, 
. firms he dy'd in the firſt Year of the 

dundred and fifth Olympiad ; and Lucian ſays, 

That he liv'd to be above ninety Years of Age; be Longav. 
plowing which to be true, it is evident that 

e muſt have been born in or before the third 

Lear of the eighty ſecond Olympiad, when 
Euthydemus was Archon of Athens, 446 Years. 

fore JESUS CHRIST. 
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Had Caſaubon taken notice of this, he wol m wh 


not have pretended to alter Athenæu, on te Fa! 
bare Suppoſition that Xenophon was but ſeen hi 
Years Old the fourth Year of the eighty nin 
Olympiad, which was the Time when te an 
+ Writ his Svurio:, whereas it is demonſtra d no 
that he cn oY been op no leſs than twelWuntry 
«ac of the pri. ty nine Tears of Age. Stanley, who compudhunger 
— T in like manner - Time X his Birth 5 15 Ga 
What is ſaid in Laertius of his Death, and ffceatt®! 
Lucian of his Age, places it two Years ſoon ing ir 
than I have done, that is to ſay, in the fu ve ſel 
Year of the eighty ſecond Olympiad, alloy end} 
ing thoſe two Years for his being ſaid to hahveſt 
outliv'd the Age of Ninety, which is the ven lay, 
een: Expreſſion of Lucian: But he might wil ibe; 


equal reaſon have given him a Year or tu Na! 
more; and I rather believe, That had Xi 
phon liv'd to have been Years above Nine 
Lucian would have told us fo in expreſs Term; err an 
and not left us to gheſs at his Age by an lat ! 
certain and doubtful Expreſſion. Be this ai ere r 
will, the ſame Stanley is evidently miſtaken, 
when he ſays, That Xenophon was thirty fv 
Years of Age in the fourth Year of the eighty me: 
ninth Olympiad, which all agree to have bee mn 
the Time when he writ his SuuTiazor ; ſine ric 
even by his own computation of the Time d 
his Birth, he could not then have been abo 
one and thirty. 15 | 1 
The Antients have left us much in the dark 

as to the Parentage of Xenopbon: They only 
tell us, That he was deſcended of the PeopkM 
of Erchia, and that his Father's Name wa 
Gryllus ; but are wholly filent as to his Profel 
hon and Circumſtances in the World. How: 
ever we may reaſonably conjecture that h 
Extraction was neither mean nor obſcure, 

ne 


n what | Xenophon himſelf ſays of the inti- 


een his Family, and that of Proxenus, the 
ban General, who was a Man of fo great 
hte and Conſideration in Bæocia, that he 
24 no leſs than two Thouſand Greeks in that 
huntry, and led them to the aſſiſtance of the 
unger Cyrus, againſt his Brother Artaxerxes; 
is was that Proxenus, Who, as will be ſaid 
reafter, was the occaſion of our Xenophon's 
ing into the Service of that Prince ; and we 
ve ſeldom ſeen an Inſtance of fo ſtrict a 
iendſhip between Perſons of the higheſt and 
eſt Rank. Lewunclavins, and after him, Stan- 
ſay, That 0 rw was of the Erchieaws - 
Wribe ; bur Erchia ſeems rather to have been 
e Name of one of the People, than of one 
the Tribes of Attica; of which laſt there 
re but ten, tho' ſome Authors make the for- 


mier amount to a far greater Number, and ſay, 
ru hat in the whole Country of Attica there, 
asi ere no leſs than a hundred and ſeventy four 
ben Meral People. But of this Cuſtom of the 
i benians, in diſtinguiſhing themſelves by the 
hey games of the People, as they call'd them, 


pm which they were deſcended, and of the 
rticular Tribes to which they belong'd: See 
e Life of Socrates, p. 80. where all this is ex- 
Nain'd at large. 

hat Xenophon, in his Youth, was a Diſciple 


a Socrates, is agreed on all Hands, and the ac- 

nly dent by which he became one of them is 

pl ated in the Life of Socrates ; but at what Page 35. 
ee he firſt began ro hear him, is not any 

fel. here ſaid. This is certain, that he accompa- 

vw. d that Philoſopher in the Peloponneſian War; 

his ed the eighth Year of it, was actually with 

re, 


m in the Battel of Delium, where the Athe- 
5 * L 7 nian: 
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te Familiarity there had always been be- De Expedir. Cyr. 
1D. 3. 
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nians were totally defeated by the Beocians ; In 
Strabo Geog g. the Action Xenophon was thrown off his Hork, 
— and would have been inevitably loſt, had ng 
Socrates reſcu'd him, and ſav'd his Life. This 
rage 13. too is before related in the Life of Socrats 
whicher to avoid repetition I refer the Reade 
for this Particular, and will only add to why 
is there ſaid, That this overthrow of the At 
ians happen d the firſt Year of the eighty 
ninth Olympiad, which was the twenty (ix 
of the Age of Xenophon, when Jarcbus was Ar. 

chon of eAthens. 3 1 
After this defeat, Xenophok return d to Athen 
with Socrates : Nor is there any mention made 
either that he went any more to the Wars in 
Greece, Which nevertheleſs laſted nineteen 
Years from that time, before a Peace was con- 
cluded between the Lacedemonians and eAthe- 
nians; or indeed of any thing remarkable of 
Xenophon till he went into Aſia, into the Service 
5 of Cyrus, which was not till the fourth Year 
of the ninety fourth Olympiad, and the nine 
and fortieth of his Life; Exenætus being then 

Archon. | 

During theſe three and twenty Years he 
continu'd at Athens, applying himſelf to 
the Study of Philoſophy; and was an afli- 
duous Hearer of Socrates, by whoſc divine 
Inſtructions and Diſcourſes he became capa- 
ble of performing thoſe great Actions, which 
have render'd his Name glorious to all Po— 
ſterity. _ 
The occaſion of his going into 4% was this, 
Darius, King of the Perſians, had two Sons; 
one of whom was call'd Artaxerxes, the other 
De Exped. Cyr, Cyrus. When Darius was dead, Arraxerxes, be- 
lib, x. ing the eldeſt, was declard King, and ſuc- 
ceeded his Father in the Monarchy of of 
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Perfians., Cyrus, Who in his Father's Life- time 
was Governour of Lydia and ſeveral other 
Provinces in Aa, was, immediately after the 
Death of Darius, accusd by Tiſſaphernes of 
Treaſon againſt his Brother, who threw him 
into Priſon, (for he was then at Court, having 


been ſent for by his Father, as he lay on his 


Death-bed) and had it not been for his Mo- 
ther Paryſatis, would have put him to Death : 
But by her interceſſion he was reftor'd to his 
Liberty, and again ſent to his Governments in 
Aſia: No ſooner was he arriv'd there, than he 
bethought himſelf how to revenge this Af- 
front, and to dethrone his Brother : To this 
purpoſe he fell to raiſing of Troops on ſeveral 
Pretences, and in ſeveral Places: Of Greeks 
alone he got together at leaſt ten thouſand by 
the means of ſome of his Friends; among 
whom was Proxenus the Theban, to whom Cy- 
rus ſent tp bring him as many Men as he could, 


to aſſiſt him, as he pretended, againſt the Pi- 


fidians, who at that time infeſted his Provin- 
ces; and Proxenus brought him two thouſand 
Men whom he had rais'd in Beocia. 

This was the Proxenus we mention d before, 
between whoſe Family and Xenophon's there had 


having now. led his two thouſand Bzocians to 
Sardis in Lydia, where Cyrus reſided, writ to 


| Xenophon at Athens, to come to him into Afa, 


promiſing to introduce him to that Prince, 
and likewiſe giving him hopes, that the Friend- 
ſhip of Cyras would prove of greater advantage 
to him, than that of the Republick of Athens, 
or than any thing ele he could promiſe him- 
ſelf in his own Country. Xenophon ſhew'd his 
Letter to Socrates, asking his advice, whether 


he ſhould go or not: But that Philoſopher 


L 2 wiſely 


F eh 


long been an intimate Friendſhip: And who. 


747 


De Exped. Cyr. 
lid. 3. 
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wiſely ſuſpe&ing leſt his going into the Ser. 
vice of that Prince ſhould render him crimi. 
nal in the Eyes of the Republick, becauſe cy. 
rns had aſſiſted the Lacedemonians in the 7. 
ponneſian War, advis'd him to conſult the 
Oracle at Delphi, what he were beſt to do 
Xenophon went thither, but ask d Apollo, To 
what God he ſhould ſacrifice, in order to ſuc- 
ceed in his intended Enterprize ? Having re- 
ceiv'd an Anſwer, he came back to Socrate, 
who blam'd him for having of himfelf taken 
the reſolution to undertake the Journey, and 
for having propos'd that Queſtion to the 
Oracle, whom he ought to have conſulted, 
whether he ſhould go or not: However, ſaid 
he to him, ſince you are refolv'd upon it, do 
what the God has commanded you. Xenopbon 
accordingly offer d Victims to the Gods, to 
whom the Oracle had advis'd him to ſacrifice, 
and then embark'd for Sardis. Arriving there, 
Proxenus introducd him to Cyrus, who was 
ready to fet forward on his Expedition, and 
they both of them earneſtly deſir d him to go 
along with them. Xenophon yielded to their 


- requeſt ; and without taking any Command, 


ſerv'd as a Volunteer in the Army of Cyrus 
who promis'd to give him his Diſcharge as 
foon as the War was ended. And all agree that 


he conceiv'd a great Kindneſs for him, and 


treated him with as much reſpe& as he did 
Proxenus himſelf. | 


Ic was given out, and generally believ'd in 


the Army, that they were to march againſt 


the Piſidians; and Clearclus alone of all the 
Greeks knew the contrary. But when after 


many Days marches they were arriv'd in Ci- 
licia, they plainly faw whither they were go- 
ing, and upon What deſign; But it was then 

© "PS n too 
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too late to return, and they thought it a diſ- 
grace, each of them, to abandon one another, 
and the Perſon of the Prince, tho' they fore- 
ſaw the danger into which they were running: 
And even Xenophon himſelf tells us, That theſe P* Exped. Cyr; 
were the Conſiderations that prevail'd with? 
him not to leave the Army. | 
The Event of this Enterprize prov'd fatal 
to Cyrus, who coming to an Engagement 
with his Brother Artaxerxes, was unfortunate- 
ly lain. This Action happen'd at Cuna xa in 
Aria, on the Banks of the River Euphrates, 
about a hundred Leagues from Babylon. The 
Greeks, who fought in a ſeparate Body under 
the Command of Clearchus the Lacedemonian, 
defeated the Troops of the King with whom 
they engag'd, and that were commanded. by 
Tiſſaphernes ; and when the Evening came, not 
va any thing of the death of Cyrus, but 
ſeeing the Enemy flying on all fjdes before 
them, believ'd themſelves victorious, and re- 
treated to their Camp, which to their great 
Surprize they found rifled by the Enemy. 
In the Night they heard of the diſaſtrous 
death of Cyrus; and the next Morning, Pha- 
linu, à Greek, who ſerv'd in the Army of Ar- P. E=Pel. cur. 
taxerxes, Was ſent with ſome Heralds, and re- 
quird them in the Name of the King, to de- 
liver their Arms, yield themſelves Priſoners, 
and implore the Mercy of Artaxerxes, fince 
he remain d victprious by the death of his Ene- 
my. The undaunted Greeks took offence at 
this Meſſage from the Part of an Enemy, 
whom they had beaten but the Day before; 
and among others, who expreſs'd their Indig- 
: nation at it, Xenophon return'd this Anſwer ; 
Thou ſeeſt, Phalinus, that we have nothing der bars 
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left Us but our Arms and our Liberty We Friend of Proxe- 
os RSS gan- 
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cannot preſerve the one without the other; 
Expect not then that we will tamely part with 
either; ſince ſo long as we keep them, we be. 
lieve we ſhall be able to get whatever elſe we 
want. Thou ſpeak'ſt like a Philoſopher 
* The Greek has young Man, reply d Phalinus with a ſcornfi] 
we 1221192, . Smile, and what thou ſay'ſt is not amiſs : Bu 
taken as ſpoken Art thou indeed ſo vain as to think that th 
Ironically, tor Virtue can triumph over the Power of the 4 
enophon was . 5 . bei 

then ar leaſt nine King? In a word, Clearchus, in the Name d 
- 7g Years all the Greeks, gave this anſwer to the Heralds: {ons 
„ Go back, ſaid he, and tell your King, Thu {Mwhic! 
if he intend to be our Friend, it will be beſt 
for him that we have Arms; if our Enemy, 

beſt for our ſelves. . | 
This bold and generous Reſolution of the 
Greeks put the Perſians upon other Meaſures; 
and they now contriv'd to circumvent and ruin 


by Fraud and Treachery, whom they deſpaird, I 
and durft not attempt to ſubdue by force: To WF ume 
this purpoſe they concluded a Truce with mon 
them, and agreed to allow them a ſafe paſſage men 
thro' the Territories of the King, into theic er. 
own Country. Under colour of this, and on ** 
pretext of an Interview, Tiſſapbernes perfidi- not 
ouſly got Clearchus, and four other of the chic FP 
Commanders of the Greeks, viz. e Menon, Pro- * 
xenus, Agias, and Socrates, to his Tent: They os 
went thither attended with a Guard of twenty w 
Captains of Cohorts, and about rwo hundred BY 
Soldiers. The five Generals were admirted in, 102 
but the Captains and the Soldiers remain d In 
without; when immediately, upon a Signal N 
given, thoſe within were ſecur d, and thoſe oh 
without barbarouſly cur in pieces: But 7iſs- WW . 


pbernes ſent the five Generals to the King, who * 
* _ caus'd them to be beheaded. Upon this the N 
. | Perſians. ſent again to the "Greeks, requiring ba 

3232 os AO „ 


them 


1 7 7 


i 
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hem a ſecond time to lay down their Arms, 

and pretending that Clearchus was indeed exe- 

cuted, having been accus'd by Froxenus and 

«Menon of perfidiouſly deſigning to break the 

ITruce, and that his Accuſers were highly re- 

Iwarded by the King for the diſcovery they 

had made. Xenopbon, who ſuſpected there had 

been ſome foul Play, requir'd that Proxenus and 

Menon ſhould be ſent to them, ſince they, 

25 being Friends to both, were the fitteſt Per- 

ſons to adviſe them in this Exigency. To 

which the Perſians, not knowing what to re- 

E ply, went their ways. Immediately Nichar- 

cbus, the Arcadian, one of the Captains who 

had attended the Generals, tho' wounded in 

the Belly, and bearing his Bowels in his 

Hands, came to the Camp of the Greeks, and 

told them the Truth of all had happen'd. 

This woful News ſtruck the Greeks with the 

o We utmoſt Conſternation : They expected every 

moment when the Per/ians would fall upon 

them in their Camp: They reflected that they 

- vere at the very Gates of the King; ſur- 

n WW rounded with great Rivers; in the midſt of 

many Nations their Enemies; fix or ſeven 

{ WW hundred Leagues from Greece; deſtitute of Of- 

| ficers to lead them, in want of all manner of 

; WW Proviſions, and of Means to get any : Beſides, 

chat they had no Cavalry, and therefore if 

| they were Victorious, could not purſue their 

Enemies : and if they ſhould happen to be de- 

teated, muſt every Man of them be cut off. 

In this miſerable Perplexity they paſs'd the 

Night without ſleep, deſpairing ever to ſee 
their native Country more. Even Xenophon pe kx ped. cyr; 
himſelf owns, That he was in as great inquie- lib. 3, 
tude as the others, and could not reſt in the 
Night, However * into a ber, 
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he dreamt that he ſaw a flaſh of Lightning fal 
on his Father's Houſe, and that it ſer it all in 
4 blaze. He awak'd in great diſmay ; bu 
believ'd the Dream ſo far to forebode hin 
good Succeſs, that in dangerous Events a Light 
that comes from Heaven is held to be a pro. 
ſperous Omen, and to forebode good Succeß; i 
but on the other hand, the whole Houle he. 
ing ſer on Fire by Lightning, launch'd from 
the Hand of Jupiter, the Maſter of Thunder, 
made him fear 1t portended, That the King 
would ſtir up all the Nations againſt them in 
their retreat ; which was ſoon confirm'd by 
the Event. The firſt Thought that came into 
his Mind after he was awake, was this : What 
do I do here? The Night wears apace, and 
45 the Enemy will attack us by break oi 
ay : If we once fall into their Hands, what 
can we expect but a cruel Death? Iis high 
time therefore to bethink our ſelves of our 
own ſafety: What Army can better make a 
brave effort than ours? And what time of my 
Life can 1 expect to ſignalize my ſelf in, if! 
neglect this opportunity? 
pon this he gets up, aſſembles the Officers 
together, repreſents to them the miſerable 
condition they were in, and that they had no- 
thing to depend upon but their own Bravery : 
Since it could not be imagin'd that the Ene- 
my would have broken the Peace in that per- 
fidious manner, unleſs they had firſt prepar'd 
themſelves for War: It was therefore high 
time to think of their own defence; eſpecial- 
ly ſince they could not expect any favour from 
the King, whoſe Crown they had endeavourd 
to take off his Head: He advis d them there- 
fore to chooſe other Officers in the room of 
thoſe that were murder d, and to reſolve fo 
ren wie 
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ke their way home in the beſt manner they 
11d. This advice was follow d, and among 
er Generals that were elected, he himſelf 
s choſen to command in the room of his 
jend Proxenus, Who, as we ſaid before, was 
e of thoſe that had been murder d. 
Being promoted at once, from a private 
olunteer in the Army, to this high Poſt and 
ignity, he dreſs'd himſelf in better Cloaths 
an he uſually wore, believing that if he hap- De Expediz. Cyr, 
nd tobe Victorious, ſuch Ornaments would 1. 3. 
ell become a Victor; if otherwiſe, they 
Fould decently expreſs his Quality, and ſerve 
the moſt proper funeral Decorarions of a 
aliant Man. Alian tells us, That he took Var, Iliſt. 3. 246 
reat delight in beautiful and rich Armour : 
hat his Shield was of Argos, his Breaſt-Plate 
Bf eAttica, his Helmet of Baocia, his Horſe 
f Epidaurws ; And from hence that Author 
rgues the Elegance of his Perſon, and the 
Judgment of his Choice, in procuring himſelf 
Things that were no leſs beautiful than uſe- 
0, opt eſteems him to have been worthy of 
uch, 
Adorn'd in this military Array, he made an 
Harangue to the Army, adviſing them, from 
he Example of their late Commanders, not 
to think of truſting the Enemy; but in order 
to their more ſafe and expeditious return, to 
burn their Carriages and Tents. This advice 
was put in execution, and Cheriſophus, the La- 
celemonian, had the Command of the Van; 
Xenophon of the Rear. And it was obſerv'd 
That in all the Time they were making the 
Retreat, there happen'd bur one ſmall Ditter- 
ence between them, 
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In the Records of all Antiquity, there is 90 
any Action more glorious than this Retrey 
Ten Thouſand Greeks, who had follow'd th 
Younger Cyrus in his Expedition of 4a, hy 
the Courage, after the Death of that Prince: 
to continue the War; and by that bold ar 
daring Reſolution, conſtrain d the King d 
Perſia to ſue to them. for Peace, and q 
furniſh them with Proviſions in their March 
through his Dominions. He murders, as ws 
ſaid before, their chief Officers, under Pretey 
of an Interview ; yet their Hearts fail'd then 
not for this Diſaſter, and tho' they were ſe. 
ven hundred Leagues diſtant from Greece, they 
retire in preſence and ſpite of a numberlel 
Army of their Enemies, having neither Cz 
valry nor Archers: And after they had march 
over wide-extended Plains,, they climb up in- 
acceſſible Rocks and Mountains, and pals the 
Euphrates and the Tigris at their Source ; from 
whence they return into their own Country 
by the Euxine Sea. The Glory of all this ws 
chiefly due to Xenophon, who by many Strata- 
gems ſhew'd himſelf much ſuperiour in Con- 
duct to the other Generals. 

They firſt bent their March towards the 
Heads of the great Rivers that lay in their {Wpour' 
way, that they might paſs them where they 
were fordable. No fooner had they crolsd 
the River Zathes, than eMithridates with two 
hundred Horſe, and four hundred Foot, light- 
arm d with Bows and Darts and Slings, came 
up within Shot of them, and hanging on their 
Rear, gall'd them ſeverely, wounding many 


of the Greeks, who being heavy-arm'd, and Foo 
having no Cavalry, were fore d to endure the {Wot 1 
Shot of the Enemy without reſiſtance : Xu eff 
pbon therefore provided two hundred Slings, Rar 


and 
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1 gave them to ſome Rbodians ; he likewiſe 
k fifty of the Baggage-Horſes? and mount- 

| Soldiers upon them; with this handful of 
len he brought up the Rear, to make good 
e Retreat; and eMithridates coming up with 
em a ſecond time with twice the number as 
fore, they repuls d him, killing ſeveral, and 
king ſome Priſoners ; inſomuch that he re- 
7d, leaving the Greeks to purſue their March 
moleſted : In the Evening they arriv'd near 

p Lariſſa, on the Banks of the Tigris; thence 


den ey march'd to Meſpila, but in their March 
ſe. icher, 77/aphernes overtook them with a great 
hey WWcmy, and attack d them twice, but was as 
les ten beaten back, and compel'd to retire. 
C. pon chis, that General ſecur d an Eminence, 
der which the Greeks were oblig'd to paſs: 


'hich Xenophon perceiving, and obſerving be- 


the des, that there was a Mountain near at hand, 
om Which commanded that Eminence, and that if 
try Nie could gain the Top of it before the Enemy 


I 
hey would not be able to keep their Poſt ; 
ook a Detachment of the Greeks, and march'd 
ith them to ſecure that Mountain. The 
nemy were ſoon aware of his Deſign, and 
with. a part of their Troops likewiſe endea- 
your'd to do ſo before him. And here it was 
that as they were-ſtriving on both ſides which 
firſt ſhould gain that Poſt, a Soldier of Sichonia, 
v0 Hnam'd Soreridas, ſaid to Xenophon, who was 
. ning along the Troops, and encouraging 
ne chem to march with all the diligence they 
ir could: Thou talk ſt at thy eaſe, ſaid he, Xe- 
bon; for thou art on Horſeback, and I on 
1d Woot ; ſcarce able to move under the weight 
10 Wot my Buckler. Xenophon hearing him, leaps 
off his Horſe, thruſts the Soldier out of the 
5, aaks, ſnatches from him his 3 
10 te, 454 et W N an 


— 
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ſome periſh'd wich Hunger and Cold. 
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and puts himſelf in his Place. The Sold ear the 
fell ro puſhing and reviling the 9250 the Ch: 
till they compell'd him to retake his Miche Pal 
in the Ranks ; but Kenophon finding him ks fro! 
very much incumber d with his Cuirafs, (oi), Were 
he was heavy-arm'd like a Trooper, not M“ fr 
a Foot-Soldier , again mounted his Hort rer Ha 
and continuing to animate his Troops, en bs 
gaind the Summit of the Mountain dei ich F 
the Enemy, who thereupon berook then” thr 
ſelves to flight, burning the Villages, a n The 
deſtroy ing all the Proviſions the Country 4 Ar gre 
forded, the more to diſtreſs the Greeks in thei 4p 
Retreat. Theſe laſt being intercepted by He 
River Tigra, march'd with great difficulty ow! aeing 
rocky Mountains into the Country of the cn ges ch 


duchi, a rough and warlike People, Enemy t the 
the Perfians, and from whom they found ſud olony 
oppoſition, that in ſeven Days march thei "eu 
their Territories, they were continually forcl anch 
to fight their way, and ſuffer'd more fatigue} _ 
and hardſhips than the Perfians themſelves hal hile 
put them to. | turn 

Then fording the River Centrites, which = 
bounds that Country, they enter'd into Ar pri 
menia, Where having put to flight an Arny d, a1 
compos'd of eHygdonians, eArmenians, aul 2 
Chaldeans, under the Command of eArtuchy Le 
and Orontes, they purſu'd their March without wr 


diſturbance, to near the Sources of the Tigrs, 
and there paſs'd that River. Thence they 
march'd to the River Telebos in the occidental 
Armenia, and having crols'd it, proceeded to 
the Euphrates, which they paſs d likewiſe nea 
its Source : They continu'd their way to the 
River Phaſis, marching thro deep Snows, in 
which ſeveral of the Greeks were loſt, and 


Near 
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ear the Phaſss liv d the Pha ſiani, the Trochz, 
che Chahbes: Who had poſſeſs d themſelves 
the Paſſes of the Mountains, to hinder the 
bk; from deſcending into the Plains: But 
y were ſoon defeated and fled. Then the 
t march'd«thro* thoſe Countries to the 
rer Harpaſus, and thence to Gymnias, a 
wn belonging to the Scytheni; the Prince of 


n Theches; where being arriv'd, they to 
ir great Joy beheld the Sea. They paſsd 
Friends through the Country of the Ma- 
bes to the Mountains of Colcbu, where de- 
ting the Colchians, who diſputed their Paſ- 
ge, they thence march d to Trapezus, a City 
the Euxin Sea, Where there was a Greek 
olony. | x 

From thence, they ſent Cheriſophus to Anaxi- 
1, the Lacedemonian Admiral, to procure Ships 
d tranſport them into their own Country: 
hile they waited here in expectation of his 
turn, they ſupported themſelves by Incur- 
ons they made on the Colchians, and the 
Prilians; but he not returning as they expect- 
d, and thoſe Countreys being exhauſted, and 
ot affording them Proviſions any longer, 
enophon march'd them by Land to Ceraſus in 
okhis, a Greek Colony of Sinopians, fituate 
bn the Sea, where he muſter'd the Troops, 


ff the 10000. having been either kilbd 


iſe deſtroy d by the fatigues and hardſhips 
hey had ſuffer d in this Retreat. During the 
ten Days they ſtay d. at Ceraſus, they ſold the 
Haves and other Booty they had taken, and 


Th Part 


ich Place gave them Guides to conduct 
m thro' the Enemies Country to the Moun- = 


Ind found them only 8600 Men , the reſt 


y the Enemy, loſt in the Snows, or other- 


lar d the Money, having firſt put the tenth 
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join d with the weaker, and left them Maſt 


from the Field of Battle near Cunaxa, when 


5 
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Part of it into the Hands of their Genes 
to be conſecrated to Apollo and Piana. I 
Part of Cheriſophus, who was abſent, ben 
depoſited in the hands of Neon, who was h 
Lieutenant. Gs 

Leaving Ceraſus, they magch'd thro th 
Country of the Moſynæci, a barbarous Peo 
whom they found divided into Factions: Th 
ſtronger Party ſlighting their Friendſhip, thy 


The 
7 ple 3 


ry of & 
ne De} 
d thre: 
d repe 
tely ar 
D. afr a 
em 3; « 
ain the 
they. 
angua 
e Stat 


of all. Then they march'd thro' the County 
of the Chalybes, and thence thro that of th 
Tibarenes, Without any oppoſition, to Con ranſp 
after having made a Retreat of ſix hunde odhble 
and twenty Leagues, in one hundred and tw f the 
two days Marches, and in the ſpace of eig eus. 
Months. : Her: 

This is the computation of the diſtancehat mi 
tend: 


Cyrus engag'd with Artaxerxes, to Cotyos Promi: 


But computing the diſtance from Ep:/u,ifiderat 
whence the. Greeks firſt ſet out, to Cunaxs, he bc 
thence to Cotyora, that is to ſay, all the wayoſlib! 


they went, as well going as coming, it amounts iſo rer 
to about eleven hundred and fifty Leagues pence 
which they march'd in two hundred and fe I 
teen Days, in the ſpace of fifteen Months H beir 
This I the rather thus particularly oblerve, Milan 
that it may not be imagin d, we are to reckon e 8 
their Retreat even to Pergamus: For the con- | 
trary is evident from the computation of the 
Time, and of the Marches of the Army, en! 
they are expreſly mention'd by our Xe, n 
in his Hiſtory of the Expedition of Cyrus. joun 

The Inhabitants of Coryora refuſing to (ell prov 
them Proviſions, or to, entertain their dich WT im: 
they enter d the Town by force, and liv'd a man 
diſcretion, partly in the Tyrricories of — Mer 
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cnlWople, partly in Paphlagonia: Upon this the 

Th iy of Sinope, to which Cotyora was tributary, 

t Deputics complaining of that Violence, 

d threatning to join with the Paphlagonians 

d repel Force by Force. But Xenophon reſo- 

rely anſwer d them, That the Greeks were 

t afraid of engaging in a War with both of 

em; and that it they thought fit, they could 

uin the Friendſhip of the Paphlagonians as well 

they. Upon this the Depuries chang'd their 

anguage, promis d them all aſſiſtance from 

e State of Sinope, and to furniſh them with 

ranſports for the whole Army, it being im- 

offible for them to march by Land, becauſe 

f the Rivers Thermodon, Halys, Iris and Par- 

VENUS. 

Here Xenophon, deſirous to do ſomething 

hat might redound to the Honour of all Greece, 

tended to have founded a Colony, which he 

romis d himſelf would one Day be very con- 

derable, as well becauſe of the weakneſs of 

he bordering People, as becauſe it was not 

doffible to allemble ſo fine an Army in places 

0 remote, without much Trouble and Ex- 

dence. Before he imparted this Deſign to 

he Troops, he ſacrific d to the Gods to have 

heir Approbation of it; but the Soothſayer 

bilanus, whom he had deſir d to aſſiſt him at 

he Sacriflces, fearing that he ſhould not re- 

turn into Greece, Where he had a mind to make 

a ſhew of his Riches, for Cyrus had given him be Exped. cyre 
ten Talents of Gold, publiſh'd it abroad, That 
Amophon to get himſelf a Name, intended to 

found a Colony on the Euxine Sea. Some ap- 

prov'd his Deſign, others condemn'd it: But 

Timoſion and Thorax, two of the Greek Com- 

manders took occaſion from hence to tell ſome 

Merchants of Sinope and Heraclea, who were 
| il 
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join d with the weaker, and left them Maſt 
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Part of it into the Hands of their Genen ple, 1 
to be conlecrared to Apollo and Piana. Mc of 5 
Part of Cheriſophus, who was abſent, bein nt Det 
depoſited in the hands of Neon, who was A thre: 
Lieutenant. ES d repe 

Leaving Ceraſus, they march'd thro th tely an 
Country of the Moſynæci, a barbarous Pot afra. 
whom they found divided into Factions: Mem; * 
ſtronger Party ſlighting their Eriendſhip, iin the 
they. 
angua! 
e Stat 
ran{p4 
(ible 
{ the. 
henius. 
Here 
hat mi 
tende 


of all. Then they march'd thro' the County 
of the Chalybes, and thence thro' that of th 
Tibarenes, without any oppoſition, to Cotyng 
after having made a Retreat of ſix hunde 
and twenty Leagues, in one hundred and tw; 
two days Marches, and in the ſpace of cight 
Months. : | 
This is the computation of the diſtance 
from the Field of Battle near Cunaxa, when 


Cyrus engag'd with Artaxerxes „ to Cotyorg; romis 
But computing the diſtance from Ep4/u,Widerab 
whence the. Greeks firſt ſet out, to Cunaxs, anlthe bo 
thence to Cotyora, that is to ſay, all the wayboſlibl 


they went, as well going as coming, it amounts iſo ren 
to about eleven hundred and fifty League, 
which they march'd in two hundred and fe T 
teen Days, in the ſpace of fifteen Months. thei 


This I the rather thus particularly obſerve, Willan: 
that it may not be imagin d, we are to reckon he >: 


their Retreat even to Pergamus: For the con 
trary is evident from the computation of the 
Time, and of the Marches of the Army, 4 Wen 1 
they are expreſly mention'd by our Xenopon, ne 
in his Hiſtory of the Expedition of Cyrus. foun 

The Inhabitants of Coryora refuſing to {el 
them Proviſions, or to, entertain their Sich ſims 
they enter d the Town by force, and livd à man 
diſcretion, partly in the Territories of 1 Mer 
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en ople, partly in Papblagonia: Upon this the 
of Sinope, to which Cotyora was tributary, 
WW: Deputics complaining of that Violence, 

d threatning to join with the Paphlagonians 

d repel Force by Force. But Xenophon reſo- 

tely anſwer'd them, That the Greeks were 

vt afraid of engaging in a War with both of 

em ; and that it they thought fit, they could 

kin the Friendſhip of the Paphlagonians as well 
they. Upon this the Deputies chang'd their 
anguage, promis d them all aſſiſtance from 

e State of Sinope, and to furniſh them with 
ranſports for the whole Army, it being im- 
oſible for them to march by Land, becauſe 

f the Rivers Thermodon, Halys, Iris and Par- 
VENUS. 

Here Xenophon, defirous to do ſomething 

hat might redound to the Honour of all Greece, 
tended to have founded a Colony, which he 
romis'd himſelf would one Day be very con- 
derable, as well becauſe of the weakneſs of 

he bordering People, as becauſe it was not 
doflible to aſlemble ſo fine an Army in places 

0 remote, without much Trouble and Ex- 
dence. Before he imparted this Deſign to 

e Troops, he ſacrific d to the Gods to have 

heir Approbation of it; but the Soothſayer 
hilanus, whom he had deſir'd to aſſiſt him at 

he ogcriflces, fearing that he ſhould not re- 

urn into Greece, Where he had a mind to make 

| ſhew of his Riches, for Cyrus had given him De R cyr. 
en Talents of Gold, publiſh'd it abroad, That 
Aenophon to get himſelf a Name, intended to 
lound a Colony on the Euxine Sea. Some ap- 
prov'd his Deſign, others condemn'd it: But 
Timaſion and Thorax, two of the Greek Com- 
manders took occaſion from hence to tell ſome 
Merchants of Sinope and Heraclea, who were 


a” 
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in the Camp, that the Soldiers would not he 


gone, unleſs they were ſupply d with Mong 
to buy themſelves the Neceſſaries they wantel, 


The 


hem th 
d him 
ation. 


and that Xenophon had advis'd them to ſei The) 
their Ships, in order to go and conquer ſony Days; 
Country, and ſettle themſelves there; ſine IMs ma 


there was no occaſion for them, and they 
would be uſeleſs when they came back into 
Greece. The Merchants having reported this 
to their Cities, the Inhabitants, apprehending 
it might prove ſo indeed, ſent to acquaint 7. 


ad bet 
dome! 
hem 1 
ho C 


| eaten 
maſion and Thorax, That if they could prevail N march 
wich the Army to be gone, they would not yophon. 
only provide them with a ſufficient number Wn che 


of Tranſports, but promis'd likewiſe to give 
them a good Sum of Money to convey them 
to Troas : Thele Offers Xenophon, who defird 
only the common Good, perſuaded them to Whinde 
accept, and to engage mutually not to forlake Now. 
one another till they were all in ſafety. The W:hce 7 
Heracleans (ent the Shipping, but not the Mo- WW va; 
ney ; upon which Timaſion and Thorax tearing diho 
the reſentment of the Soldiers, who had re- this, 
ly'd on the Promiſes they had made them, Na M. 
came to Xenophon, telling him they were forry cheſe 
they had ever made that Propoſal to the and 
Troops, and that they judg'd it more adviſe- N was 
able, now they had Veſſels to tranſport them, WM ven 
to go and render themſelves Maſters of the ¶ by t 
Countreys that lay on the Banks of the Phaſis, Wl awa 
and of which the Son of «Aetas was King. X:- Wl (:t | 
nophon told them they might propoſe ic them- ¶ mei 
{elves to the Soldiers, but he would not con- On 
cern himſelf in that Affair. This anſwer JI. Wl wa 
maſion and Thorax repreſented quite otherwiſe W ma 
to the Army, to whom they inſinuated, That ¶ loy 


Wine, 
us, I 
triv'd 


Xenophon was Plotting to deceive them: But ¶ wi 
he aſſembled the Troops together, and 2 my 
| 25 Na them 
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hem the whole Truth of this Affair, acquit- 
d himſelf, with Honour of this falſe Impu- 
ation. 
They continu'd at Cotyora five and forty 
Days; and here it was that a general Inquiry 
as made into all the Abuſes and Offences that 
ad been committed ſince the death of Cyrus. 
dome accus'd Xewophon of beating and uſing 


his hem ill without Reaſon but he ask d the firſt, 
ling ho complain'd, when it was that he had 
4 heaten him? He anſwer'd, when we were 


marching thro' the Snows. Indeed, ſays Xe- 
yphon, it I treated thee amiſs when we were 
in that extremity, without Bread, without 
Wine, and the Enemy at the very Heels of 


en us, I confeſs my ſelf worſe than thoſe ill-con- 
rd trivd Animals, whoſe maliciouſneſs is ſaid to 
o hinder them from feeling the ſmart of the 
le bons we give them. But why did I ſtrike 
be the? Was it to take any thing from thee that 
0- Wi was thine ? or becauſe 1 caught thee with a 
> Wl diſhoneſt Woman, or in drink? None of all 


this, anſwer'd the Soldier, but I was driving 
a Mule, as my Camerades had deſir'd me. At 
' Wi theſe Words Xenophon recollected who he was, 
and ask'd him, if he were not the Man, who 
was carrying a ſick Perſon, whom he had gi- 
"> ven to his Care. I am he, ſaid the Fellow, 
by the ſame Toben that you made me throw 
„way the Baggage of my Fellow-Soldiers, to 
et him upon my Mule. I will tell you, Gentle- 
men, reply'd Xenophon, how this happend: 
X One of my Soldiers being fallen down by the 
way with fatigue and wearineſs, unable to 
march one ſtep farther, I commanded this Fel- 
low to ſet him upon his Mule, and keep up 
with the Van of the Army, becauſe the Ene- 
my were hanging on our Rear: Neverthelefs 

+ M found 


Aſſes. 
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I found him behind, and digging a Grave tg rage” 
bury the Soldier I had order'd him to take ca che W. 
of. I at firſt commended him for that go Nenopb 
Office, believing the Soldier to be dead: Bu Th. 
immediately perceiv'd him move one of hi _—_ 
Legs; and all who were preſent cry'd Out, Sail I 
that he was alive. Alive or dead, ſays this 
Spark, I will not carry him one ſtep farther 
I confeſs I then ſtruck him, knowing the 
other to be alive: And is he not dead? ſail 
the Fellow. Xenophon reply'd; we ſhall al 
die ; but ic is not therefore permitted to bury 
us alive. Beſides, as to the Baggage he com. 
plains of; I gave it to others to carry, and 
none of it is loſt. Then they all cry d out, 
that he had not been puniſh'd equal to the 
heinouſneſs of his Crime: And none elſe a 
pearing to accuſe Xenophon, he continu'd thus 
his Diſcourſe. I confeſs, Gentlemen, that! 
have ftruck ſeveral for having quitted their 
Ranks, and ſtraggled from their Troops to 


illage the Country; for if allot them had done "gp 
o, we had not now been where we are. I re- Af 
member too, that I ſtruck one who would hy 
not keep up with the Army, but lagg'd be- fa 
hind, in danger of being taken by the Ene— ph 
my; fo that I was forc'd to make him take 3 
care of himſelf in ſpite of his Teeth. But is by 
it juſt, Gentlemen, thus to publiſh my Failing), ” 
and to make known my Paſſion, while not a S 
Man of you takes notice of the Favours and * 
good Turns I have done you? Is it not mor? q 
honourable, more juſt, and even more ſatisfa- : 
ctory to a Mind truly generous, to remember \ 
Benefits than Injuries: Yet no Man confclics 
that I have ſheirer'd him from the Inclemen- p 
Cites of the Weather, ſuccour d him in Danger, 


relicv d him in Neceflity, commended his good 
| Actions, 
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Actions, and rewarded his Bravery. After this 
che whole Army rung with the Praiſes of 
Xenophon. | | 

The Greeks having now got together a ſuf- 
ficient number of Ships, embark'd, and ſet 
Sail from Cotyora : When they arriv'd at Har- 
mene, the Port of Sinope, Cheriſophus met them 
with ſome Galleys from Anaxibiut; but brought 
them not the Money, which the Soldiers ex- 
pected ; and only told them, the Army ſhould 
be paid, when they were got out of the Euxin 
Sea. Here the Troops conſidering they were 
not far diſtant from their own Country, were 
loath to go home empty-handed, and reſoly'd, 
come of it what would, to get ſome Booty 


ſome where or other. The better to cover 
their Deſign, and to execute it the more eaſily, 


Command of one ſingle Man, and to chuſe 2 
General. They unanimouſly caſt their Eyes 
upon Xenophon, and all the Captains came to 
him, to acquaint him with the Reſolution of 
the Army, and with great Teſtimonies of 
Affection, join'd with many Intreaties, beſought 
him to accept of that Command. Xenophon 
ſaw well that this was an increaſe of Honour, 
which would procure him more reſpect from the 
whole Army, andput him in a condition to ren- 
der them greater Services; and ſo far he would 
have been glad to yield to their Requeſt: But 
when he came to reflect, that future Events 
are uncertain, and that he ſhould perhaps loſe 
the Glory he had already acquir'd, he remain'd 
in ſuſpenſe, and would refer the Affair to the 
Will of the Gods: In this Intention he ſacri- 
hcd to Fupiter the Sovereign; but the Sacri- 
lices not proving favourable, and the God not 
eming to approve his acceptance of the 
2 General- 


they determin'd to put themſelves under the 
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This is the aſi- 
atick Thrace, o- 
therwiſe call'd 


Bythynia. 


ving receiv'd Advice of the deſperate condi- 


f enn | 
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Generalſhip, he abſolutely refus'd that Com: 
mand; to which Cheriſophus, whom he had 
recommended as a more proper Perſon than 
himſelf, was thereupon promoted: But en. 
joy'd it not above ſix or ſeven Days; for no 
ſooner were they arriv'd at Heraclea, à Greek 
Colony of the People of Megara in the Coun- 
try of the eMaryandenians, than the Army 
depos'd him, for refuſing to extort a Sum of 
Money from the Inhabitants of that City, 
Xenophon likewiſe denying to concern himfclf 
in that Affair, the Army fell into a Mutiny, 
and divided into three Bodies ; of which the 
Achaians and Arcadians made the chief, to the 
number of 4500 Men, who choſe ten Officers 
of their own to command them: With Cheri. 
ſophas remain d 2000, and with Xenophon about 


the ſame number, forty of whom were Horſe, _— 
which was their whole Cavalry. Cheriſophu Alte 
led his Troops by Land, to meet Cleander, ark 
Governour of Byzantium, at the Port of Cala, 8 | 
leaving what Ships he had to Xenophon, who l 5 
embarking with his Troops, ſer Sail, and land- To 
ing in the Confines of Thrace, and of the f 
Country of Heraclea, march'd thro' the midſt oa 
of ir without offering the leaſt Violence to al 
the Inhabitants. The Mutineers landing at 7 
Calpas, ravag'd the Country round; upon fe. 


which the Threcians taking Arms againſt them, 
cut off two Regiments, and ſurrounded a Hill 
where the reſt were encamp'd. Xenopbon ha- 


tion of theſe Greeks, march'd directly to their 1 
Relief, ſetting on Fire as he went all that was 
combuſtible: This he did to ſtrike the greater f 
dread into the Enemy, who fearing they fhould 5 


be attack d, decamp'd and ſtole away in the 
Night; as did the Greeks alſo ; whom * 
| pon 


| 
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bon overtaking in the Road to Calpas, they 
receiv'd him with great Joy; the Soldiers em- 
bracing one another like Brothers: And when 
they arriv'd at the Port, they unanimouſly 
made an Order, That it ſhould be Death for 
any Man henceferward to propoſe to divide 
the Army. Here the Mutineers depos'd their 
ten Commanders; and Xenophon was again 
elected to lead the whole Army as before, to- 
gether with Neon, whom they appointed to 
command in the room of Cheri/ophus, who was 
dead. This Neon going out with a detatch- 
ment of two thouſand Men to pillage the 
Country, was defeated by Pharnabazns, Lieu- 
tenant of the King of Perſia, and loſt five 
hundred Men; but Xenophon, coming to his 
aſſiſtance, reſcu'd and brought off the reſt. 
After this, Xenophon march'd the Army thro' a 
large Forreſt, in which Pharnabazus had poſt- 
ed his Troops, to oppoſe their paſſage ; but 
they intirely defeated him, and purſuing their 
way thro' Bithynia arriv'd at Chryſopols in the 
Territories of Chalcedonia, from whence Ana- 
xibius, the Lacedemonian Admiral, tranſported 
them to Byzantium, having firlt promis'd them 
all their Arrears upon their arrival there. This 
he did at the initance of Pharnabazus, who 
tear'd that otherwiſe they would at laſt make 
themſelves intire Maſters of the Country he 
govern'd, and ſettle themſelves there. 

The whole Army being in Byzantium, Ana- 
xivias gave Orders that they ſhould march out 
with all their Arms and Baggage, pretending 
to review them at the Gates of that City, be- 
fore they were clear'd off, and ſent away. 
The Soldiers made no haſte to be gone; but 
grumbled that they were not paid. Xenopbon 


N Who 


went to take leave of the Governour, Cleander, 
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Who were left within the City, ſoon found 


\\ 
5 
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who conjur'd him to ſtay till all the Soldier; 
were out of the Gates, becauſe he was accusd 
of being the cauſe of that delay. He anſwer'd, 
That he wonder'd not that the Troops were 
loath to be gone, having neither Proviſions, 
nor Money to buy any ; but that for his part, 
he hinder'd them not. Anaxibius likewile re- 
queſted him to lead them out of the City, and 
to publiſh an Order, that whoever was not at 1.5 
the Review ſhould be puniſh'd. Accordingly The 99 
they were marching out, their Officers at the 
Head of them, while Eteonicus continu'd at the 
Gate to ſhut it as ſoon as they were gone, 
When almoſt all of them were wichout the 
Gate, Anaxibius call'd the Officers, and told 
them, they might take what they wanted in 
the Villages of Thrace, where they would 
find Plenty of Proviſions, and march from 
thence into Cherſoneſus, where he would take 
care they ſhould be paid. A Captain and 
ſome Soldiers who were preſent, went and 
reported this to the Army. The Troops find- 
ing themſelves diſappointed, were highly in- 
censd, and ran back to the Gate, which Eee 
onicus had ſhut againſt them; however thoſe 


means to break it open, and let in their Com- 
panions. The Inhabitants, who were in the 
Streets fled, ſome of them to the Sea: ſide, 
others into their Houſes; they who were 
within doors come out upon the Noiſe, and 
ſome drew the Galleys to Sea, in order to make 
their eſcape: Eteonicus got into the Caltle, 
and Ana xibius put to Sea in an open Boat: In 
a word, all was in thc utmoſt confuſion, every 
one believing the Town taken, and giving all 
over for loſt,  Xenophon perceiving this dilor- 
der, and fearing they would plunder the GN, 

„ * Mi i 17. - made 
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ade all the haſte he could, and got in among 
he reſt ; The Soldiers flock d about him in 
rowds, crying out, That now was the time 
o make himſelf great, and them rich, ſince 
e had in his Power, Men, Ships, the City, 
and Money. To appeaſe them, he firſt of all 
fatters them with hopes that he will comply 
with their Deſires, and draws them up in the 
great Square of the City, which was call'd, 
The Square of Thrace. There having laid down 
their Arms by his Order, he addreſs'd himſelf 
to them as follows. 


I wonder not, Fellow- Soldiers, that you are n 9 
in a rage at the foul Play has been ſhewn you, ahHntim BY 
nor that you are reſolv'd to do your ſelves 1 
Right: But conſider, I beſeech you, what EY 
will be the iſſue of the Vengeance you are Af 
going to take. After you have plunder'd this 
City, and murder'd the Lacedemonians, you will 
be deem'd open Enemies of their Republick, 
and of all their Allies: And you may judge 1 . 
how dangerous a War you will draw upon 1 9 

{ 


your ſelves, by that which is paſs'd, and which 
moſt of you have ſeen and remember. When 1 
my Country took Arms againſt them, we had 9 
four hundred Galleys at Sea, or in Harbour, 3 
great dums of Money in our Freaſury, above 1 
a thouſand Talents of yearly Revenue, and BY 
were Maſters of. all the iſlands of Greece, and _— 
of ſeveral Cities in Aſia, and in Europe, of q 
which even this was one. Notwithſtanding 
all this we were conquer'd, and compell'd to 
ſubmit to their Empire. How then can we 
defend our ſelves againſt them, now when 
Athens 1s of their ſide, together with all its 
Allies, and the whole Confederacy of the 
| Acbaians? Shall we implore the aſſiſtance of 
5 r M 4 a the 
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\\ 


the King of the Perſians, we, who would han 


dethron'd him, or of Tiſſapbernes, who baſeh Lette 
betray'd us? Have we not already for Eng, a 

mies all the Barbarians on the Sea-Coan . Frien' 
Who is he then among us, who reflecting q þindr 


all this, will think of Revenge, and be { 
fooliſh or mad as to believe, that we can ge 
the better of all theſe Powers? For God's ſake 
let us not commit an irretrievable Folly, and 
declare War againſt our Relations and oy 
Friends, who are ſhut up in the Places, tha 
will become our Enemies. It will be ſaid of 
us, That after having ſpar'd ſo many Cities of 
the Barbarians, we have plunder'd the firſt we 
came to in our own Country. Rather than 
be a Witneſs of this, I pray the Gods to ſtrike 
me with a thouſand Deaths. My Opinion 
therefore, Fellow-Soldiers, is, that we ought 
to apply our ſelves to thole who command in 
Greece, to have redreſs for this Injury: Above 
all, let us not deprive our ſelves of all hopes of 
returning, bur ſend to tell Anaxibius, That we 
are not enter'd again into the City to offer any 
Violence, but to obtain ſome Favour of him, 
and to let the World lee at leaſt, that we re- 
tire freely of our own accord, and are not 
Men to be impos'd upon. 

1 his was the Harangue he made. to the 
Army in that dangerous Occaſion; and as to the 
Eflect ir wrought upon them, we have the au- 
thentick Teſtimony of one of the Antients, who 

Was then at Byzantium, and gave one of his 
Fricnds an Account of it in the following 
Letter, 
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Letter from a Philoſopher to his 
Friend , concerning Xenophon's 
bindring Byzantium from being 
plunder d. 


* *CHIO. to MATRIs. M . 
0 8 
of ANY Thanks to the Winds, that have =* 
of detain'd me at Byzantium ; tho I was | 
ve ſuch haſte, that I could at firſt have curſt 

nem with all my heart: But they have made 

:c Ne large amends for having hinder'd me ſome 

nne from the purſuit of my Journey, ſince 


is Delay has procur'd me the acquaintance 

f Xenophon, the Friend of Socrates, and 

ne of thoſe who accompany'd Cyrus in his 
xpedition. He fſerv'd at firſt in this War 
ithout having any Office, and was one of 

ole for whom Cyrus had a particular regard: 

zut after the death of that Prince, and the 
reacherous Murder of the Generals, being 

ade choice of to ſucceed one of them, he 
leceiv d not the Hopes the Greeks had of him: 

but by his Bravery and prudent Conduct pre- 

ery d the Army even in that fatal conjuncture, 

ho they encamp'd every Day in ſight of the 

Tings, which was many times their Number. 

This is indeed great and worthy of admira- 

ion: Yer what I am going to tell you, and 

of which I my ſelf was an Eye-witneſs, is 

lar more glorious and ſurprizing. When at- 

tera long and troubleſome Retreat, and with- en he Fromits 
Out having receiv'd any recompence for the made chan row 
Fatigues and Dapgers they had undergone, the le. 
e 1 Troops 


H 


90 


ing up to them, a handſome Man, of a mill 


\\ 
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Troops were arrivd at Byzantium, they Nas ch 
ſolv'd to ranſack that City, which trembſed x 
firſt ro admit them in, but durſt not do othe. 
wiſe, and having got them out by Stratagen 


they enter'd it again by force. In this Extrem oby, « 
ty I betook my Pf to Arms as well as oth dene | 
and as ſoon as I heard the Trumpet ſound, Why Blo: 
ran to the Ramparts, where ſome young Fieeknels 


lows were got together: Tho", to ſay truth 
it was in vain to think of defending the Walk: 
when the Enemy had already enter'd the Place: 
But we thought, That having the advantage 
of that Poſt, we might make the better dz 
fence, or at leaſt foreſlow awhile our inevi. 
table Deſtruction : From thence we ſaw com 


and affable Aſpect, and who wore his Hair 
very long: He went thro* their Ranks, an 
allay'd the madding Rage of the Soldiers, who 
cry'd out to him, That he would yield to the 
Deſires of the whole Army, and after fo te- 
dious a Tempeſt, ſuffer them at length to en-: ou in 
ter into Port. He made them lay down their 
Arms, on pretence of deliberating on this 
Affair: And then placing himſelf in the mid Whore 
of them, he made an Harangue to them, 
which we could not diſtinctly hear at that di- 
ſtance, tho' we ſoon perceiv'd the Effects of 
it : For the Soldiers, who before were fully 
bent upon plundering the City, and juſt upon 
the Point of executing their Deſign, chang 
at once their Reſolution ; and we ſaw them 
quietly go to Marker, and buy what they want- 
ed. This was to us an unqueſtionable Evi- 
dence as well of the good Nature and mildnels 
of Temper of Xenophon, for he was the Man il 
we ſaw, as of his Prudence and perſualive Wv g 
Eloquence ; Nor could I forbear going 1 kry 
| ; | than 1 
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as the Author of my Deliverance and 
ſervation. When I had let him know who 
m, he ſpoke to me of your Friendſhip with 
rates, and exhorted me to the Love of Phi- 
pphy, entertaining me on ſeveral Subjects, 
like a Man of the Sword, who breaths 
ly Blood and Slaughter, but with great 
ekneſs and Humanity. He is now leading 
> Army to the Service of Seuthes, King 
Thrace, Who beingat War with his Neigh- 
urs, has ſent to invite them into his Pay: 
d they have the rather accepted the Offers 
has made them ; becauſe being in a poor 
ondition, they are deſirous to get ſomething 
fore they are disbanded. For my part, I 
) hence the more cheerfully ro Philo ſophize 
Athens : For if you remember, when you 
[ſt encourag'd me to do ſo, as he now has 
dne; and when you repreſented to me the 
reat Advantages all had found, who had em- 
rac'd any part of Philoſophy, I agreed with 
ou in every thing you ſaid; but only fear'd 
hat it would render me leſs fit for“ che Trade 
f War. For Philoſophy makes us indeed 
nore virtuous, ſince it is that which teaches 
the Rules of Juſtice and Temperance : But 
t obliges us to lead a quiet Life, remote from 
he noiſe and hurry of Affairs. I was vex d 
herefore to conſider, that by growing better, 
ſhould become leſs capable to ſerve m 
Friends and- my Country ; as if Philoſophy 
ould have held me inchanted, and have ty d 
bp my Strength and my Courage. But Xe- 
wphon has fully convinc'd me of the contrary, 
not ſo much by his Words as by his Exampie : 
fer by having been a Diſciple of Socrates, he 
b grown the more capable to defend and pre- 
krre Cities, as well as the more fit to com- 
HELG 443k; YI {ey 3 15 7 5 mand 
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Or, for Aion 

The Greek ſays 
\ * 

T0 Te;aliudy 
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receivd him again with great Joy, and deſir d 


— * 
* 
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mand Armies. Thus, tho' a retir'd Liſe y 
perhaps the moſt happy, a Philoſopher w 
not deſpiſe that which conſiſts in Action 
when occaſion offers of being uſeful either 
others or to himſelf, and will acquit hinfg 
well, and come off with Honour in all! 
undertakes. For if he can overcome his pr 
ſions, he will certainly be able to get the be 
ter of his Enemies, which is a much eaſe 
Conqueſt: For we ſee daily Examples of Con 
querours who fall a Prey to Luft and Ararig 
I hope therefore that by the Study of Virty 
I ſhall become not only a better Man, hy 
more brave too, tho leſs cruel and vain. glo- 
rious. But of theſe things enough at preſent: 


The Wind ſits fair, and calls upon me to em. 
bark. 


Xenophon having thus appeas'd the Troops, 
led them out of Byzantium, where they had 
not committed the leaſt Diforder ; and then 
being deſirous once more to ſee his native 
Country, took leave of the Army, and return 
into that City, deſigning to embark there tor 
Athens, But Anaxibius being put out of the 
Admiralty, and finding himſelf no longer in 
eſteem with Pharnabazus, but even {lighted by 
him, tho' it was at his inſtigation that he had 
treated the Greeks ſo ill, and broken the Pro- 
miſes he had made them; to revenge this At 
front, prevail'd with Aenophon to return to ths 
Army, and lead them to Perinthus, in order to 
repaſs into Aſia ; and to this purpole gave hm 
a Letter to the Inhabitants of that Place, com. 
manding them to furniſh the Greeks with Vel- 
ſels for their Tranſportation. The Troops 


) give 
onſide 
pals 
archu. 
n calc 
the? 
nelus 
acede 
voule 
5 d 

Ind t 


nothing more than to go back again 2 that 
; | Oun- 
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untry. But when they came to Perinthus, 
| were preparing in all diligence for their 
ſage, Ariſtarchus, who was appointed Go- 
2our in the room of Cleander, and whom 
irnabazus had gaind over to his Intereſt, 
ves from Byzantium, and forbids the Ma- 
s of the Veſſels to tranſport them; then 


ly ming to the Army, which lay incampd 
bet thout the Walls of the Town, forbid them 

Ir ewiſe to imbark. Aenophon told him, That 
n 


had Orders from Anaxibius; but he an- 
erd, That Anaxibius was no longer Admiral, 
hat Perinthus belong d to his Government, and 
at if he caught any of them endeavouring 
go over, he would cauſe them to be thrown 
to the Sea. 

Now during theſe Tranſactions, Seuthes, 
ing of the Thracians, had ſent to invite the 
reeks to aſſiſt him ima Medochus, Uſurper 
his Kingdom, offering large Pay to the 
Mficers and Soldiers, and promiſing Acnophon 


onſidering it would be impoſſible for them to 
paſs into Aſia, without the eonſent of Ari- 
archus, who had Galleys ready to purſue them, 
n caſe they ſhould attempt to do ſo; and that 
they ſhould ſhut themſelves up in the Cher- 
wſus, they ſhould depend intirely on the 
acedemonians, and conſequently the Troops 
yould be in danger of ſtarving to death, ad- 
sd them to make a Virtue of Neceflity, 
Ind to embrace the Offers Seuthes had made 
nem. To this they all readily gave their Aſ- 
ent, believing it the belt courſe they could 
ke in their then preſent Circumſtances. Ac- 
ordingly he led them into the Service of that 


Iaxantages over his Enemies, yet nevertheleſs 
| kept 


d give him his Daughter in Marriage. He 


Prince, who by their aſſiſtance gain d great 
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So cold from 
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kept not his Word either with the Officers 
Soldiers, who thereupon refus'd to ſerve h 
any longer; 'till Aenophon having procur'd ſon 
of the Pay that was due to them, they co 
ſented to proceed towards the Country of th 
Malinophagi, as far as Salmydeſſus; and havin 


Panick, wich is Teduc'd thoſe Places to the Obedience of Seu oy 

a lorc oi Millet. they return'd to the Plains of Selybria. Hiths Jou: 
came to them Charminus, a Lacedemonian, an wo | 
Polynicus whom Thimbro had ſent to acqua iges. i 
them, that the Lacedemonians had reſolv'd u enden 
wage War againſt T pbernes, and had mut tho 
Choice of him for thèir General, who deſir d th 


Greeks to aſſiſt him, promiſing them large pn 
boch to the Officers and Soldiers. They be 
licving this a fair Opportunity to revenge 
thiemicives of the Perfidy of T:ſſaphernes, rea 
dily gave Ear to this Propoſal, and Seutle 
thinking by this means to exempt himſelf from 
paying the Arrears that were due to them 
made no ſcruple to let them go. And here i 
was chat an Arcadian took occaſion to accule 
Aenophon, pretending that the Army would 
long lince have been in the Service of the Ls 
cedemonians, if he had not prevented it, and 
made chem paſs the whole Winter amidlt the 
Fatigues of War, while he enrich'd himlclt 
at the Expence of their Lives and Labours: 
And proteſted, That for his part, he {hould 
not think what he had miſimploy'd, if he gave 
ic all to ſee him ſton'd to Death. Another 
roſe up, and ipoke to the ſame purpoſe, and 
then a third. Aenophon, aſtoniſh d at this It 
gratitude from the Part of Men, whom he 
had ſo often deliver d from Dangers, in which 
but for him, they would certainly have pe- 
riſh'd, addreis d himſelf to the Army in theſe 
Words. 32 

; After 
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5 After what I now hear, let no Man be ſur- 
8 d at whatever happens to him, ſince I am 


uch reaſon to expect Praiſe. I was return- 
ghome, loaded with Honour, when hearin 

b what ſtreights you were reduc'd, I put off 
Journey to endeavour to reſcue you. Tho? 
wwthes had ſent to make me conſiderable Pro- 
viſes, if I would perſuade you to follow him; 
endeavour'd it not, as yu your ſelves know; 
ut thought to have led you where I believ'd 
t more for your Advantage, and that you 
ere rather inclin'd to go. But when we were 
uſt upon the Point of repaſſing into Aſa, 
riſtarchus came with Galleys to hinder us: 
I then call'd you together to conſult what to 
lo: One of them deſir'd you to march into 


vice; and you made choice of the laſt, Tell 
me then, in the Name of the Gods, am I to 
blame for having led you where you all with 
one conſent refolv'd to go? If, ſince Serthes 


ort broke his Word with you, I have detain'd 
_ you by force in his Service, you have reaſon 
yy to complain. Put if, on the contrary, of 
5 Friends as were before, we are now become 
f Enemies, why do you deſign me any ill, for 
u having eſpousd your Intereſts to his Prejudice ? 
boa {ay, chat I am grown rich at your Ex- 
* pence : To which I have only this to anſwer: 
l If Seuthes has made me any Preſent, he did it 
* not with Deſign to be a Loſer, but by that 
weans to exempt himtelt from paying what 
. be ow d you. If you ſuſpect that any thing 
10 of this Nature has le between us, you may 
eaſily convict us of it: For you need only de- 
rand your Money of him, and he will not 
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du, and meet only blame, where I had ſo dach. 


the Cherſoneſus, the other to enter into his Ser- 


us rewarded for the Services I have render'd *. * — 
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fail to fall upon me, to oblige me to be? 


good as my Word: But fo far am I from h 

ving receiv'd any of yours, that I call all dy 

Gods and all the Goddeſles at once to witne 

That he has not even perform'd his Promiſe y 

There he ſtands, and knows if I am fo 

ſworn. Nay more; I affirm, That I haveng 

been treated upon an equal Foot with other 

and that ſome of the Captains have receipt 
more than my ſelf. But why do you think! 

ſuffer d it? Becauſe I believ'd, that the mor 

I oblig'd him in his Neceflity, the more grate 
ful he would be in his Proſperity ; tho I noy 
well ſee the contrary. But ſome may ak 
me: Art thou not aſham'd to be thus imposd 

upon? Yes, I ſhould, if it had been done by 
an Enemy; but in Friendſhip, it is mor 
diſhonourable to deceive, than to be deceivd; 
eſpecially when one has given no reaſon fir 
i. : For I never did him the leaſt diskindnels; 
never retarded his Affairs; nor refus d any 
Danger when his Intereſt lay at ſtake. Bu 
you will ſay, I ought to have taken Surcis 
of him before hand. To this, Gentlemen, | 
have only one thing to anſwer : That the ci 
cumſtance of your Affairs would not permit 
it. I ſhould be cautious of ſaying this in hi 
Preſence, did not you compel me by your 
Ingratitude. Is it nor true, That Ariſzrc)u 
would not ſuffer a Man of you to ſer his Foot 
within the Walls of Perinthus, and that youin- 
camp'd in the open Air? That you were in 
a ſtrange Country without Proviſions, with- 
out Money, without any means of embarking 
during the Winter, and that he had his Galle); 
to hinder you? In this extremity then, if! 
had made you enter into the Service of Seitbes 


. without Money, I ſhould have done you 3 


kind- 
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The Life of RX ENOPH OX. 
indneſs, ſince you cou'd not have ſubſiſted 
therwiſe. And if he, who has procur'd you 
bſiſtance and Safety, has not been fo happy 
to find Money too for you, does he deſerve 
heath for this? Certainly you ought rather to 
urn Thanks to the Gods, than thus com- 
lain of your Leader. And now having ſeen 
our own Condition, reflect a little upon his. 
Vhen I took leave of you at Byzantium, I re- 
ird loaded with Praiſes and Benedictions : 
was in eſteem with the Greeks, and honour'd 
dy Strangers: The Lacedemonians confided in 
e; for it was they who ſent me back to you; 
Ind now I ſee my ſelf calumniated in their 
rreſence, and for your ſakes hated by a Prince 
hoſe Country, 1 flatter'd my ſelf, might one 
Day ſerve me as a Place of Retreat, both for 
iy ſelf and Family. Nevertheleſs, after ha- 
ing upon your Account incur'd the Hatred 
of Men greater than my ſelf, you have ſuch 
baſe unworthy thoughts of your Benefactor. 
nd yer I came not to your Service an Exile, 
or a Fugitive ; and if you put me to Death, 
know that you put to Death a Brave Man, who 
has oft run the hazard of his Life to preſerve 
yours, and planted many Trophies with you in 
the Enemy's Country ; but above all, one thar 
has never ſhut the Gates of Greece againit you; 
for even at this time you may go wherever 
you pleaſe. And now when there offers a fa- 
vourable Opportunity of returning into A .ſia, 
where 1 have long wiſh'd you, as you have 
your ſelves, and in the Service too of the Lace- 
demonians, Who are the Maſters and Arbitrators 
of all Greece, you think it time to get rid of me: 
In your Afflictions, you call'd me your Father, 
your Saviour, and your Delivcrer, O ye molt 
Ungrateful of all Men! and vow'd, that no 
N length 
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length of time ſhould ever efface the remey. 5 
brance of my Services. But know from me, thy o Carr” 
they to whom you are going are not unjut nd Ec 
and will not value you one jot the more fy Place. 
this treacherous Ingratitude. | The 
Having ſaid this, he held his peace: Au whithe 
Charminus riſing, ſaid, That he ſaw no rea e A 
they had to complain of Xenophon; and thy reſtor 
he could render this Teſtimony in his behalf WW +.;. H. 
that they having ask d Seuthes, What fort dat Lan 
Man he was? he had ſaid nothing ill of him, du 10 pe 
that only he ſhe w d himſelf too zealous for th marc 
Good of the Soldiers, which wou'd be prejudi WW arriv 
cial to him with us, as it had been with hin, WW the 
After this, ſeveral others ſpoke in his favour; WM ;1on 
inſomuch, that no Man durſt murmur again Certe 


him. And Seurhes, who was loath to par 
with him, laid hold of this Opportunity to 
ſend and offer him, That if he would conti 


diers, he wou'd give him all he had promisd 
him, together with ſome Towns on the Sen 
Coaſt: And to encourage him, let him knoy 
as a Secret, that Polynicm had inform'd him, 
that it wou'd not be ſafe for him to be wich 
the Lacedemonians ; and that Thymbro wou'd put 
him to Death. He receiv'd likewiſe the fam: 


ne! 
Advice from ſeveral other Hands; but nothing Gar 
cou'd ſtagger his Reſolution of not leaving ths to 
Troops, till he had deliver d them to Thymyro, gr 
General of the Lacedemonians. al 

Accordingly, he embark d with them, and le 
ſail'd to Lampſacus in Myſia, a Province di C 
Aſia : And there it was that Enclides, a Sootł- C: 
ſayer, whom Xenophon had formerly know", fi 
came to welcome him upon his return into n 


that Country, and asking him, How much 
he had ſav'd in that Expedition, for he wy 
| | gind 
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ind him to be grown very rich: Xenophon 
broteſted ſolemnly, that he had not enough 
o carry him home, unleſs he ſold his Horſe 
and Equipage. Which he actually did at this 
Place. 

The next Day they march'd to Opbrynium, 
whither came Bito and Euclides with Pay for 
the Army. They being Iriends to Xenophon, 
reſtor d to him, without taking any Money, 
his Horſe, which thro' Neceſſity he had fold 
at Lampſacus, having been told he was loath' 
to part with him. After this, the Army 
march'd to Troy, and traverſing Mount Ida, 
arriv'd at eAntandros, whence coaſting along 
the Sea, they reach'd the Plain of Thebes ; 
thence marching through eAtramyttium and 
Certonium, they came to that of Caycus, and at 
length to Pergamus, a City in Lydia. At their 
arrival here, Xenophon was inform'd, that Aſi- 
dates, a Perſian Lord, was lately gone from 
thence in order to return home with his Wife, 
Children, ard all his Equipage ; among 
which there was ſaid to be a great Sum of 
Money. Xenophon with a Detachment of his 
Troops, went immediately in ſearch of him, 
Aſidates, having Intelligence that he was pur- 
{u'd, got under the Walls of Parthenius, where 
nevertheleſs he was taken with all his Trea- 
ſure : And Xenophon returning with his Booty 
to Pergamus, found it amounted to a very 
great Value; inſomuch, that in Reward of 
all his Hardſhips and Fatigues, he had at 
length the Satisfaction to ſee himſelf in a 
Condition of doing good to others. At laſt 
came Thymbro, who having receiv'd the Troops 
from Xenophon, joyn'd them with his own, and 
march'd againſt Pharnabazus and Tifphernes. 
N 2 'Thus 
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The Life of XENOPH ON, 
Thus ended this Expedition, which took up 
about Two Years of the Life of Xenophon; 

After this, that is to ſay, the firſt Yearof 
the 96th Olympiad, he went into Aſia with 
Ageſilaus, King of the Lacedemonians, why 
was then waging War againſt the King of 7g. 
ſia, over whom he gain'd ſo many Advanta- 
ges, that it was believ'd he would totally have 
overthrown the Perſian Empire, had he not, 
the ſecond Year of that War, been oblig d, in 
the midſt of his Victories, to return into Gree, 
to reduce to Obedience the Thebans, whom the 
Perſians, to draw the War out of their own 
Country, had brib'd to Revolt againſt the L. 
cedemonians. Being come back into Beocia, he 
laid waſte the Country, and obtain'd a com- lis ou 
pleat Victory over the Thebans and their Al- Winecre 
lies, in a great Battel that was fought at Con- bad ſe 
nea; and of which Xenephon, who was preſent Hin All 
in it, has left us a particular Relation in his part v 
Book 1ntituled, De eAgeſilao Rege. EEnen 

Plutarch ſays, That Prince had a great V+ 
lue for him: Amilius Probus, that he con- Nene 
vers d intimately wich him; Laertius, that he vy : ] 
lov'd him % var, beyond belief; and Cice, the ti 
that he conſulted with him, and took his Advice he w. 
in all his Affairs. But what ſome affirm, that I 3 
Ageſilaus ſent for him to Sparta to educate I indee 
and inſtruct his Sons, is neither true, nor con- ¶ Accc 
firm'd by the Teſtimony of any of the Anticnt. Wing | 
The Aflertors of this Opinion,alledge Plutareb chem 
for it, in the Life of Ageſilaus; but the miſtake N cont; 
proceeds from the Latine Verſion of that Au- Won h 
thor, and whoever will diligently conſider che the 
Original Text, will find, that what Plutarch is hi 
there ſays, is only this, That Xenophon ſent for nich 
his own Sons to Lacedæmon, to be educated to d. 
there ; and that he did this at the ane bave 
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pf eAgeſilaus, who had afſur'd him, that they 
ould there learn the moſt excellent of all 
Arts, to Obey and Command. This is the 
Eruc meaning of the Words of Plutarch, and 
yhat Diogenes ſays in the Life of our Nenophon, 
onfirms it to be ſo ; for he there expreſly aſ- 
Kerts, on the Authority of Diocles, That the 
Sons of Xenophon were educated at Sparta in the 
Diſcipline of the Lacedemonians. This ſhews 
the Errour of Stanley, who alledges Plutarch's 
Teſtimony, That by the Advice of Xenophon, 
eApeſilaus ſent his own Sons to be brought up 
lat Sparta, & c. which is directly the contrary 
Jof what that Author ſays. 
Now during the abſence of Xenophon out of 
his own Country, the eAthenians proclaim'd a 
EDecree of "vet Ha againſt him, becauſe he 
had ſerv'd againſt the King of Perſia, who was 
in Alliance with their Republick,and had taken 
part with Cyrus, whom they regarded as their 
Enemy, becauſe he had aſſiſted the Lacedemo- 
vans in the Peloponneſian War, ſupplying their 
General Lyſander with Money to fit out a Na- 
ry: But Laertius, who places this Decree in 
the third Year of the 96th Olympiad, lays, that 
b he was baniſh'd for embracing the Party of the 
Lacedemonians, and going to eAgeſilauss And 
indeed, as to the time of his Baniſhment, this 
Account ſeems molt likely to be true: His go- 
ing firſt to Cyrus, then to Ageſilaus, both of 
chem Enemies to the eAthenians, might a-like 
contribute to the Occaſion of it, and draw up- 
on him this heavy Mark of Indignation from 
the Government of his own Country: But it 
s highly improbable, that if he had been ba- 
nich'd before he took the Troops from Seuthes 
co deliver them to Thywmbro, he himſelf cou'd 
have been ignorant of it; at leaſt, when he 
85 * . writ 
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writ the Hiſtory of the Expedition of Cy 
which was not till ſeveral Years after, he muſt 
have known the time when that Sentence waz 
decreed againſt him: And yet he there fayy 
expreſly, That after he had with much difficyl. 
ty obtain'd of Seutbes ſome of the Arrears due 
to the Army, he would not concern himſclt 
in the Diltribution of it; but prepar'd him- 
{elf openly to return home ; Jer he was not jet 
baniſh d from Athens. Theſe were his very 
Words, 'zv0p5r 5 tv xroone, dA Cartel; L Bina: 
enpaokueliur@, t Y ma , dum ile Aly 
rig Ft gutyis. De Expedit. Cyri. lib. 7. And this 
diſcovers another Miſtake of Stanley, who al- 
ledges this very Paſſage to prove, that the De- 
cree of Baniſhment was awarded againſt him 
before his firſt Return out of Aa, and conſe- 
Stanley in the quently before he went to Ageſilaus: For, lays 
Le © Xency he, the eAuthour of the Hiſtory of the Expedition of 
— Cyrus ffir ms, that before the delivery of the «Army 
to Thymbro, Xenophon, ignorant of this Decree, 
intended to have gone Home: Which neceſſarih 
implies there was then ſuch a Decree, tho' that 
Authour, as he calls him, poſitively aflerts, there 
was not. BurMen, who are contented to {ce 
with other Eyes than their own, frequently 

fall into ſuch Errours. WY 
It has been already ſaid, That the Greeks in 
their Retreat, when they came to Ceraſus, ſold 
the Slaves they had taken, and conſign d the 
tenth part of the Money into the Hands ot 
their Generals, to be Conſecrated to Apollo 
and Diana. Now Nencphon made an Offering 
of one part of his for Apollo, and inſcribing on 
it his own Name and that of Proxenus, ſent 
it to the Temple of that God at Delphi, where 
it was depoſited in the Treaſure of the eAthe- 
nigns, and in his Return out of Aſia with 
fl * Ageſilaus 
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Ageſilaus, conſidering the Danger of the War, 
into which he was going to engage, he left the 
part of Diana in the Hands of Aegaby xus, 
Sexton of the Temple of Epheſus ; he directed * The Greek 
him however, that if he eſcap'd the Peril of * ie word 
the War, he ſhould return it to him again; it e 
not, that with it he ſhou'd make an Offerin 
to that Goddeſs, ſuch as he judg'd wou'd be 
moſt acceptable to her. 
Now after the Bartel of Coronea, Xenophon 
being baniſh'd from eAthens, retic'd to Scyllus 
with his two Sons, Gryllas and Diodorus. Suidas 
mentions likewiſe his Wife Phileſia, the Mother 
of thoſe Sons; but who ſhe was is not faid : 


K However, we may reaſonably conjecture, that 
A he marry'd her in his Youth at eAthens, be- 
n cauſe his Sons were already grown up to Man's 


Eſtate. Pauſanias ſays, That the Lacedemoni- 
ans took Scyllus from the Eleans, and gave it to 
Xenophon, in reward of the Services he had 
done them, and of his Sufferings upon their 
Account: But others, that they gave him only 
a Houſe, and a conſiderable quantity of Land 
belonging to it. | 
| Scyllus was near Olympia, where Megabyxus, 
coming to fee the Games, reſtor'd to Xenophon 
the Money he had lefr in his cuſtody. With 
this he bought a Piece of Land for Diana at a 
Place the Oracle of Delphi, by whole Advice 
he did fo, had preſcrib'd him; and thro' which 
ran a little River of the ſame Name with that $elinus 
which waſhes the Walls of the 'Temple at Ephe- 
ſus. With the remainder of the Money he 
built a little Temple, and conſecrated it to the 
Goddeſs: In it he erected an Altar, upon 
which he Yearly ſacrific'd the Tythe of the 
Revenue. This Place was about two Miles 
diſtant from the Temple of Jupiter the Olym- 
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pian, in the High- way that leads from Laceds. 
mon to the City of Olympia. Around the Tem. 
ple was a Plantation full of all ſorts of Fruits, 
which Xenophon had planted with his own 


Hands; and this was ſurrounded by a Foreſt, onceive 


and a Mountain cover'd with Woods, in which 
were nouriſh'd all ſorts of Cattel. The Temple 
it ſelf, tho leſs in Form, yet with equal Grace, 
was imitative of that in Epheſus : The Statue ,, to w 
too was made after the Model of the other, Write th 
but of Cypreſs, not of Gold. There was a 
Pillar near the Temple with this Inſcription, 


IEPOE O XQPOE THE APTEMIAOEZ deen he 
TON AE EXONTA KAI KAbHOYWMENON vho We 
THN MEN AEKATHN he Siti 
KATAATEIN.EKASTOY ETOTE all witt 

EK AE TOY TIEPITTOY ith n 

TON NAON ETIUSEKEYAZEIN With w. 


EAN AE TIE MH IIOIH TAYTA Huntir 
TH OEQN MEAHEEIT. us ther 
to the 


Place Conſecrated to Diana. He who poſſeſſe 
it ſhall offer the Tythe of the Revenue to «the God- W's: anc 
deſs, and imploy the Remainder to keep the Temple ohen 
in Repair. If he fail to do ſo, the Goddeſs vil nem 
be ſure to revenge her ſelf. c | 

| AL 


In this pleaſant Retirement Xenophon pals'd Elean: 
ſeveral Years in the Study of Philoſophy, com- Sci 
poling ſeveral Treatiſes of Morals and Poli- {Wo its 
ticks, together with the Hiſtory of his own his b. 
Country, and diverting himſelf in the Con- elcap 
verſation of his Friends, and in the Sports of and! 
Hunting. There is {till extant an Epiſtle in Nein 
which he invites all his Friends in general ro HDay. 
aſſiſt at the Celebration of his Annual Feſti- H. V 
val. Ir ſeems to be a kind of Circular Letter | lick 

ane 
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ad becauſe it may ſerve as an Authentic 
feſtimony of his ſingular Piety, Gratitude 
ad Devotion to the Gods, it may not be amiſs 
o tranſcribe the chief Contents, which are 
onceivd in Words to the following pur- 


ole. 


Intending to celebrate the Feſtival of Dia- 


ic , to whom we have erected a Temple, we 
r, itte this to invite you to the Solemnity : If 
2 Wil of you wou'd come, it will rejoyce us ex- 


zedingly ; at leaſt, come as many of you as 
an, to aſſiſt at our Sacrifice, eAriſtippus has 
deen here already, and ſo too has Phadon, 
ho were both of them much delighted with 
he Situation and the Structure, but above 
all with the Plantation, which I have made 
ith my own Hands. The Place abounds 
with wild Beaſts, which renders it proper for 
Hunting, in which that Goddeſs delights. Let 
vs then rejoyce together, and return Thanks 
to the Deity, who preſervd me from the 
King of the Barbarians; and afterwards in Ton- 
n and in Thrace from greater Dangers, even 
when we well hop'd we were out of the 
Lnemy's Reach, Cc. 


At length a War breaking out between the 
Eleans and Lacedemonians, the firſt attack'd 


ls and took it, before the laſt cou'd come 


to its Relief. Xenophon was forc'd to fly from 
his belov'd Abode, and with great difficulty 
elcap d to Lepræum, together with his Sons 
and Family, and from thence they went to 
e where he ſpent the remainder of his 
ays. | 

Mean while the Athenians having by a pub- 
lick Decree, of which Xenophon takes notice bo 

the 
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The Life of XENO PH HORN. 
the laſt Book of his Greek Hiſtory, reſolwd ij 
fend Succours to the Lacedemonians, who. 
Empire the Argives and the Arcadians, in 
conjunction with the Thebans, had well nigh 
overthrown, he ſent his Sons Gryll»s and Pi 
dorus to A bens to ſerve in that Expedition 
The War ended in a great Battel in which they 
both were, and that was fought at «antine; 
the ſecond Year of the Hundred and fourth 
Olympiad : Diodorus came off ſafe without ad 
ing any thing remarkable; and had after. 
wards a Son of his Brother's Name. Bur aſter 
the Thebans had, by the Conduct and Bravery d 
their General Epimanondas, got the better of 
the Day, a Reſolute Band of Spartan Horſe 
broke in upon them ; and among theſe was 
ryllus, who ſlew Epimanondes with his own 
Hands; but was himſelf kill'd in the Action. 
This is atteſted by Pauſani ac, who cites bath 
the Atbenians and Thcbans for the Truth of it; 
adding, that he had ſeen at Atbens a Picture 
of the Battel of Mantinea, where this Action 
of Gry!/ns was repreſented ; and that his Statue 
on Horſeback was erected at Mantinea. Ar 
Fotle, as cited by Laertias, ſays, That many 
Epitaphs were wricten upon him, by Perſons 
who by that means intended to make theit 
Court ro X:»;phon : From whence it may be 


eAth 
ſome ti 
he Ty 
at Tab 
lng hi 
he cal 
reaſon, 
0 excel 


conjectur'd, in how great Eſteem he was. atk 
The News of his Son's Death was brought None © 
to him as he was Sacrificing at Corinth : Upon ten 0. 
hearing it, he took the Garland off his Head, ÞMW..x.., 
and ask'd, How he dy'd ? But being told the Htheret 
manner of his Death, he put it on again, and many 


continwd the Sacrifice. Nay, Valerius Ma. WM Auth. 
mus tells us, Thar he call'd the Gods to who Ye 
he was Sacrificing ro witneſs, that the Bri- Myhic 


very of his Son, and the manner of his dying, Nexcet 
| gave 
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ge him more Satisfaction, than his Death 
ſelf did Sorrow. And this is in ſome mca- 


ine confirm'd by himſelf, when writing of it 

1h, ra, he ſays: 

Dig | | 

0.08 not well to grieve much for the Dead; for Stob. Sera d. 


aur Birth is the Beginning of our Life, ſo Death 
; only the End of it; and in it ſelf neither good 
wil. It happens not alike to all, for as we are 
Fronger or weaker, our Years are often of a longer 
ſhorter duration tho' ſometimes e haſten our 
Death by good, ſometimes by evil Cauſes: He is 
ad; and all Men, tbo ever ſo umvilling, muſt 
lie. But to die well, is the part of a generous and 
vell educated Soul. Happy therefore is Gryllus ; 
md whoever elſe, liłe him, chuſes not the longeſt 
ife, but the moſt virtuous; tho his, it pleas d 
od, was ſhort. 


eAtheneusſeers to imply, that Xenophon was peipono. Saph, 
ſome time or other of his Life with Dionyſius, lib. 10. 
he Tyrant of Sicily; for he O That bein 
at Table with him, and the Cup-Bearer de 
ing him to drink more than he had a mind to, 
he call'd to that Prince by Name: What # the 
reaſon, {aid he, Dionyſius, that your Cook, who is 
0 excellent in his Art, compels us not to eat like- 
wiſe againſt eur Inclination ? But it is very pro- 
bable, that if he had ever been in Sicily, "al 
one or other of the Antients, who have writ- 
ten of him, or even he himſelf, would have 
taken notice of it, as well as eAthenzus; and 
therefore we may place this Story among the 
many other Falſities that are deliver'd by that 
Authour. 
Xenophon, ſays Laertius, being full of Years, 
which, as we ſaid before, according to Lucian, De Longer. 
cyceeded Ninety, dy'd at Corinth in ORE 
var 
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In Procem, 


Ep:itt+ Socratic. 


S {4 


Year of the Hundred and fifth Olympiad, wh, 
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Callidemas, or Callimedes was Archon of ,4 
zhens, much about the time when Phil;p, Sono 
eAmintas, began his Reign in Macedonia. J 
for his Perſon, the ſame Laertius tells us, thy 
he was Beautiful beyond expreſſion; and ty 
a ſingular Mildneſs, Modeſty, and Ingenyiy 
appear'd in his Looks; he wore his Hair very 
long as Chio, the Philoſopher, witneſſes. He 
took great delight in Horſes, and in Hut. 
ing: Xenophon, lays Eunapius, Was the only 
Man of all the Philoſophers, who adorn} 
Philoſophy with his Words and Actions, both 
of which are one continu'd Exhortation ty 
Honour and Virtue: He was a Man every way 


accompliſh'd, either for Action or Contem- WW; 
platiou He was a Chriſtian, who liv'd Fire {pin che 
Hundred Years before Chriſtianity : Religious, Heir l 
even to a Scruple, refuſing the general Com. ho, ! 
mand of che Army, only becauſe the Sacrifice; iſo his 
did not ſcem to encourage and approve his ell, t 
Acceprance of it. In aword, He was in all rd P! 
things an cxact imitator of the Virtues of „-e fe 
crates, Whom he hondur'd when living; and nlefs 
rever d when dead: He made the Inſtructiom, nerif 
he recziv'd from him in his Yourh, the Rule lat © 
of all the Actions of his Life: And we have a {poi 1 
memorable Inftance of the grateful Sent- s. 
ments he ever retain'd for that Philoſopher, Ne 
in the following Letter, wich which 1 will Man, 
conclude this ſuccinct Relation of the moſt re- nd 


- RO 2%» , SP 
markable Adventurezs of the Lite of Xenopicn, a 
| ; 0the 


RENOPHON tO N-ANTIPPE. 


Aro, 


Six Meaſures of Meal, and Eight Drachain's Wt. 
in Money, together with a new Suit of 6s, 
Cloaths 


| | 7 7 pref) 
1 for you to Eupiron of Megara, WI. ! 
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baths to keep you warm this Winter: 1 
ow you will accept them as a Token of my 
ffection to you and yours. You may be at- 
yd that Euclides and Terpſion are good honeſt 


en, very affectionate to you, and honour 
tar much the Memory of Socrates. If your 
virgins are deſirous to come to me, hinder them 
ren t; the Journey is neither long, nor uneaſy. 


t me intreat you to moderate your Grief, 
d weep no more ; it may hurt, but cannor 
ep you. Remember what Secrates was wont 
> do and ſay ; follow his Practice and his 
recepts. Your exceſſive Sorrow does but 
rong your ſelf, and prejudice your Children: 
onſider, that they are the Children of Socra- 
; and that we are oblig d not only to main- 
ain them, but to preſerve our ſelves too for 
heir ſakes ; leſt, if you, or I, or any other, 
ho, now Socrates is no more, ought to look 
o his Children, ſhou'd do otherwiſe then 
ell, they might want a Guardian to ſupport 
nd protect them. I make it my Study to 
we for them, which you will not do long, 
nleſs you abate your unavailing Sorrow, and 
neriſh your ſelf. Grief is one of the things 
that are moſt oppoſite, molt averſe to Life; it 


ot prejudices the Living, and ſhortens their 
t- Ways. Apollodorus, the Silly, and Dion praiſe The ges- 


n of this Sur- 


you for not accepting any thing from any an, ;; ma. 
Man, and for profeſſing you are Rich enough wet from Ne- 


; . . 1 = . 1 2RO! 2 d L — 
„nd want it not: It is well done, Auantippe; ef. be be 
and depend upon it, that as long as I, or any o chens deſcribe 


im as uch. 


other Friends of Socrates are able to maintain Sens pa 
you dionlariy in the 


3 Apel * tor So- 
crates, iays ex- 


' hes that he was weak and foolilh in ail thugs but his Affection to Socrates : 
| wOr. Um" 73 ey, 5 Ser 70 5 
5 ATI wer, emebuunſys wir loyvenws A (of Socrates) A 
if tyIng, Theretore Les Allatius is in the wrong to perplex himie!t at the rate he 


ches, about this Appellations 
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you, you ſhall need none beſides. Then be 
of good cheer, and comfort your ſelf: Behar 
your ſelf worthy of Socrates, and knowing, u 
you do, how great a Man he was, think upon 
his Life, and ſtrive to forget his Death : tho 
even that too, to ſuch as conſider it arigh; 
will appear moſt Glorious and Excelleat 


Fareyl, 


Of the Writings of XENOPHON. 


1* is not from Arms alone that Xenopbon de. cr 
rives that Renown, which he has enjoy tated 


for ſo many Ages: Philoſophy and Hiſtory {lf 23! 
likewiſe have ſtriven in Emulation of each howe 
other to render him glorious. And, in my chan 
Opinion, we may upon theſe three Accounts ll {ys 
juſtly give him the Name of Triſmegiſtus, 33 ſelve: 
well as to that Hermes the Egyptian, ſince he Nu 
is univerſally acknowledg'd tor a very great Bi 
Philoſopher, a very great General, and a ge- der 
ry great Hiſtorian. The two laſt Endow- the! 


ments he holds in common with Cæſær; nor 
are they miſtaken, who diſcover a third reſem- 
blance in their Style; Purity, Elegance, and 
ſmoothneſs of Diction being alike Natural both 
to the one and the other. They have both 0 
them an agreeable way of expreſſing them. 
ſelves without Art or Affectation, and which 
no ſort of Art or Affectation can equal. Bu 
the Appellation of Attick Bee and Artic 
Muſe, with which all the Antients have ho- 
nour'd Xenophon, is not only an Evidence of 
the Beauty of his Language, and to ſpeak of Wl 
it in Terms of Quintilian, of that Sweetnels 0 


Honey, which the Graces have been pleasd L: 
| WE with f 
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with their own Hands to ſprinkle all over his 
Writings ; but a particular Mark likewiſe of 
tis Attick Dialect, in which he was ſo Excel- 
ent, that Diogenes Laerting, writing his Life, 
gives NO other reaſon of the Miſintelligence 
chat was between Plato and him, than only 
the Jealouſy that aroſe between them upon 
that Account. Nevertheleſs, when Maurcel- 
nus aſcribes to Thucydides, in his Elogy, the 
ſublime manner of Diction, he allows only 
the loweſt fort to Xenophon, placing Herodot us 
between both. And when Diony/ins of Hali- 


de. carn2ſſus obſerves, That Xencphon has often imi- 
14 tated Herodotus ; he adds, that the firſt of them 
ory WY always falls much ſhort of the other. Cicero 
ach however ſays, That his Language is ſweeter y.,ootoms 


than Honey, alluding perhaps to what Homer ſermo eit quidem 
ſays of Neftor ; and that the «uſes them- t 
ſelves ſeem to have ſpoken by the Mouth of XKenophontis 


voce Muſas quaſi 
he Xenophon. : cc RP ATE: : locutas efle : 
eat But be that as it will, it is a thing very con- {dem in Or. 


re- RY fiderable, That Xenophon was the firſt of all 
w. che Philoſophers who apply'd himſelf to com- 
or poſe a Hiſtory. And as to his Hiſtory, which 
m- WF concerns the Affairs of the Greeks, it relates 
nd WF their Actions during the ſpace of Eight and 
tu Fourty Years, and begins when Thucydides had 
of left off, ſhewing us at firſt eAlcibiades return'd 
n- WT into his own Countrey, whom Thucydides, in 
ch his laſt Book, had left contriving that Retreat. 
ut Nor is it a ſmall Glory to Xenophon, nor a 
common Inſtance of Probity, that he has 
o- W frankly and generouſly given to the Publick 
of W the Works of Thecydides, which all agree he 
might have ſuppreſs'd, or even appropriated 
of to himſelf, if he would have been a Plagiary, 
and ſo baſe as to have aſcrib'd to himſelf the 
Labours of another, as many others have done, 
and 
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and continue to do every Day. TheopomWſpis part 
likewiſe continu'd the Hiſtory of Thucyli4y 
but brought it no lower than to Sixteen Ven 
from the time where that Hiſtorian left off 

Beſides, the Continuation of the Hiſtog 
begun by Thucydides, Xenophon has left us thy 
of the Enterprize of the Younger Cyrus again ici 
his Brother Artaxerxes, and of that Memo 
rable Retreat of the Ten Thouſand Greeks from 
the remoteſt Parts of Pera into their own 
Country; of which the whole Honour is d. 
moſt due to himſelf, as well in regard to the 
Advice and good Conduct, as in relation t 
the Command of the Enterprize. This Hi 
ſtory is written in ſuch a manner, that no- 
thing is more exact, more delightful, or more 
faithful: The Exactitude is fo great, that the 
Author deſcends even to the leaſt Particular, 
inſomuch that a Man would think, he is not 
reading a Hiſtory, but rather going a Journey, 
where he reckons up all the Inns he has lain 
in, all the Places where he has baited by the 

* Guſtavus A- Way; which made a * great Conquerour ſay, 
Suben. 8 of That he knew no Hiſtorian but Xenophon. An 
agreeable Gracefulneſs appears throughout 

the whole Relation; but is chiefly ſcen in 

this, That he relates ordinary Events in an 
extraordinary manner; and, as I may lay, 

makes the moſt of the Mind of his Reader, who 

. is not diſtaſted with the recital of Things ot 
ſmall Conſequence ; and finds Satisfaction and 

Delight in the Affairs of greater Importance. 

As to the Truth of it, it ſhines in every Page, | 

and I may athrm, that in all Antiquity there 

is not any Hiſtory more Authentick, tho 

there be few more Antient; for what Hiſtorian 

have we before Xenophon, to whom we can 

give Credit, except Thucydides ? Beſides, - 

this 
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bm is part of his Writings, he ſpeaks only of the 
1 hings he did himſelf, and of which he was 


Len Eye-witneſs: There is not any more noble 
if Wancgyrick of Great Men, than their Acti- 
iſtaa ns: And in this Work he has compos'd his 
tn Elogy ; for it is not ſo much the Expe- 
int ition of Cyrus, not ſo much the Retreat of 
emo ren Thouſand Greeks, as his own ; not only 
from ecauſe he always Commanded the Rear, 


hich is the moſt honourable Poſt in a Re- 


Own 

s 1reat; but becauſe he was the chief Caule of 
the the Preſervation of the whole Army; For it 
1 to as he, who rais'd up the Courage and Hopes 
Hi- of the Officers and Soldiers in the Conſterna- 
no- tion they were in, after the Murder of their 


Generals: And this is the moſt Memorable 
Action of this Hiſtory, which contains not 
any Military Exploits very remarkable, and 
ot Wits greateſt Glory conſiſts in this Reſolution. 
„Thus he is not only the Author, but the Heroe 
in of this Work; which juſtly deſerves the Name 
e of the true Romance, as well for the Beauty, 
„ «sche Fidelity of its Adventures: Beſides, that 
nit has this in common with other Romances, 
ic WM that the chief Perſon is not Happy till the laſt 
n  dhicet. Aa ſius ſuſpects that Xenophon was not 
n WF the Author of this Hiſtory ; and the Biſhop of 
Armagh aſcribes it to Themiſtogenes : But Plu- 
tarch, Dionyſius Halicarnaſſæus, Diogenes Laertins, 
Athenæus, Hermogenes, Cicero, Oc. all of them 
agree, that Xenophon was the Author of ir. 


As to what he has Written of the Inſticution 
of Cyrus the Elder, it is not to be deem'd a 
Hiſtory, but a Work merely Moral, where he 
has repreſented to us the Image of a Great 
Prince, without having any regard to the 

O truch 
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truth of the Events, except only of two Or 
three of them, as the taking of Babylon, ung 
the Captivity of Creſus. All the rc |; 
Invented at Pleaſure, and is moſt to be valyy 
on Account of the agrecableneſs of the Fable 


Th 
Var, chr 
in che 


Ind to 
Poſt CO 


as Hermogenes (or, as others ſay, and perhaps to Xenof 
with greater Reaſon, eAriſtides e Adriane le Ih 
has very well oblerv'd, ſpeaking of the De- Hen at 
of Panthea, who with Three Eunuchs, kid tber > 
herſelf on the dead Body of her IIusbn Hen te 
eAbradatas, we find in the Seventh Book of cy Hon 
Trſtitution of Cyrus. Cicero too is of the {ime ene an 
Opinion, and ſays, it is written, New ad Viria io! Socr 
idem, fed ad Efroiem juſti inn perij: But Diadora tiles ol 
Siculus ſcems to take it otherwile, allowing Obler 
the Narration to be litterally true. wicho 
| other 
Moreover, all theſe Compoſitions of Nu ever e 
phon, Of which we have been ſpeaking, are erſat 
ſuch, that beſides that they may lerve as Rulcs WIR c*P** 
and Maxims to the chief Miniſters of State in hat 


the E 
the 
tion 


ail Affairs, and through the whole Extent cf 
Politicks, according to the Judgment that 


Orat. 28. Dion Chryſoſtome nas given of them; they are 
farther capable to form great Captains, and to there 
give to the Worid Generals of Armi:s. Of Bat 
this we have Two remarkable Examples a- het 
mong the Romans : For have they not ac- alten 
knowledge d che mſelves, That their great Scipio, the 
ſirnam d the African, had the Works of Ac we 

1 phon almolt continually in his Hands? And 
Au. Que, that nothing render'd Lucullus capable to op- f 
| poſe, and make Head againſt that Formidable ma 
Enemy, King eMithridates, but the reading (or 
of this Authour, by which he ſo much im- yen 
prov'd himſelf while he was at Sea, who till De 


then had but little knowledge in the Aﬀairs of co 
ar 
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Var, chat he knew enough of it afterwards to 


/ 

a Ein the glorious V ictories that all Men know, 
+ i Wd co render Tributary to the Romans the 
iu; oft conſiderable Provinces of Aſia. 

ible ; YL 

00 Yenophon has written likewiſe the Memora- 
„le Things of Socrates, of which we have {po- 
2h Wen ar large in the Preface ; and on ſeveral 
il Wether Subjects; and there levins in many of 
em to have been a great Jealouſy and Emu- 


nion between him and P/:z9. For, the 
lone and the other have Compos d an Apology 
lof Socrates, A Banquet, and fume other Trea- 
tiles of Morals and Politicks, according to the 
Oblervation of Diogenes in the Life of Plazo, 
without having cver reciprocally nam'd each 
other with Praiſe or Commendation, what- 
ever Occaſions offer'd, among the many Con- 
rerfations they relate of their common Pre- 
. . do 3's 1 
ceptour with his Diſciples: Nay, tis believ'd 
that Xenopbon has painted in fo lively Colours 
the Faults of one e Menon A Theſſalian, towards 
the end of the Second Book of the Expedi- 
tion of Cyrus, only becauſe of the Friendſhip 
there was between this Menon and Plato. 


che 
Me 
a 
Tug 


is 


0 
bat of this and the other Miſunderſtandings 
- chat happen d among the Diſciples of Socrates 
. after his Death, has been ſpoken at large in 
, the Life of Scerates, Page 106. & ſeq. whither 


. we refer the Reader. * 


As to the Style of Xenophon in general, you 
may conſult the abovemention'd Hermogenes 
(or rather, as we ſaid before, Ariſtides 4drya- 
zenſis in his Two Books, Intituled, che one 
De Simplici, the other, De Civili Oratione) who 
commends it moſt of all tor a certain SWeet- 

O 2 | nels, 
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neſs, Naturalneſs, or Simplicity, as he eil 
it, and which that Rhetorician, whoever þ, 
were, holds to be one of the chief Or. 
ments of Language. Accordingly, he prefer 
Xenophon much before Plato upon that A. 
count. 
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Have often wonder'd 
how the Acculers of So- 
crates could prevail with 
the eAtheniays to believe, 
that he deſerv'd to die: 
F For. their Accuſation a- 
- IF .= 0d . . 

INA) gainſt him runs thus: 
© Secrates is Criminal, be- 


— 

— 
—— — a 
— 


\ * — 


cauſe he acknowledges not the Gods whom 
8 the Republick adores; becauſe he introdu- 
- Ces new Deities; and. becauſe he corrupts 
ee ä ; * the 


Heads of the Ac- 
cuſation againlt 
Socrates. 


— — — — —  ooRezs 


2 


firſt. 


He makes uſe of 
Divination, 


Demon, or {a- 
miliar Spirit of 


Socrates, 


Reſutation of the ſtify that he acknowledg'd not the Gods of 


The Memorable Things 


the Youth. But what Proof had they to ju. Incurri. 
Huſtify 
were re 
chat he 
come, 


the Republick, ſince he was often ſeen to fi. 
crifice in his own Houſe, and in the Temple. 
beſides, it could not be doubted but that he 
believ'd in Divination, and practic'd that Be. 
lief, ſince he was wont to declare publicch 
that he receiv'd Counſel and Advice from 
certain Demon? This, in my Opinion, wa 
what gave them ground to alledge again} 
him, That he deſign'd to introduce new Gods: 
Tho” indeed he broach'd no newer Doctrine 
than they, who believing in Divination, ob- 
ſerve the flight of Birds, conſult the Entrail 
of Victims, and remark even to unexpet- 
ed Words and accidental Occurrences : For 
they do not therefore believe that thoſe Birds, 
nor the Perſons they meet by chance, know 
their good or ill Fortune ; but that the Gods 
make uſe of theſe means to give them the 
knowledge of what will happen ; and ſuch 
was the Belief of Socrates ; tho indeed the 
Common People imagine it to be the very 
Birds and Things which preſent themſelves 
to them, that excite them to what is good for 
them, or make them avoid what may hurt 
them: As for him, he freely own d that a De- 
mon was his Monitor; and he ſeveral times 
gave his Friends notice of what they ought or 


ought not to do, according to the Inſtructions he ha 
had receiv'd from his Demon ; and they who Ey 
believ'd him, and follow'd his Advice, always ho 
found Advantage by it; as on the contrary, Pl 
they who neglected his Admonitions, never 84 
fail d to repent their Incredulity. Now it cannot kt 
be deny'd but that he ought to have taken care n 
not to paſs with his Friends, either for a Lyar, C 
or a Viſiohary ; t how could he avoid N 


* 
IS <= = 2 incur- 
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Iucurring that Cenſure, if the Events had not 
Euftify'd the Truth of the Things he pretended 
ere reveal'd to him. Tis therefore manifeſt, 
hat he would not have ſpoken of Things to 
come, if he had not believ'd he ſaid true: 


kly, Nets he believ'd that the Gods, who alone ought bebe d in future 
n + Mo be truſted for the knowledge of Things to 
wx come, gave him notice of them? and if he 
int Wclicv'd they did ſo, how can it be ſaid that 


be acknowledg'd no Gods? | 
He likewiſe advis'd his Friends to do in the 


Neceſſity they were to do; but as to thoſe 
whoſe Events were doubtful, he ſent them to 
the Oracles, to know whether they ſhould en- 
gage in them or not: And he ſaid, That they 


who deſign to govern, with Succeſs, their Fa- 


xi milies or whole Cities, had great need of re- 
he WE cciving Inſtructions by the help of Divina- 
ch WE tions, for tho he indeed held that every Man 
he may make Choice of the condition of Life in 
ry WE which he deſires to live, and that by his In- de Diner. 
es WT duſtry he may render himſelf excellent in it, 
or WE whether he apply himſelf to Architecture, or 
rt to Agriculture; whether he throw himſelf into 
e Politicks or Oeconomy ; whether he engage 
es himſelf in the publick Revenues, or in the 
r Army; but that in all theſe things the Gods 


have reſerv'd to themſelves the moit important 
Events, into which Men, of themſelves, can in 
no wiſe penetrate. Thus he who makes a fine 
Plantation of Trees, knows not who ſhall 
gather the Fruit: He who builds a Houſe, 
knows not who ſhall inhabit it: A General is 


deſt manner they cou'd, the Things that of 


not certain that he ſhall be ſucceſsful in his 
Commands, nor a Miniſter of State in his 
Miniſtry ; He who marries a beautiful Woman 

| K 2 ä in 


But how could he believe he ſaid true, un- God atone to be 


ings. 


To this purpoſe 
may be alledg'd 
the Example of 
Xenophon him- 
ſelt. See that Au- 
thor in the 3d 
Book of the Expe- 
dition of Cyrus, 
and Cicero, lib. 1. 


How Socrates 


ſpent his time. 


423 hopes of being happy with her, knows not 


' ought to have recourſe to the Oracles, to be 
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but that even ſhe her ſelf may be the Cauſe qt 
all his Uneaſineſſes; and he who enters into x 
grand Alliance, is uncertain whether the 
with whom he allies himſelf, will not, at length 
be the cauſe of his Ruin. This made him fre. 
quently ſay, that it is a great Folly to imagin 
there is not a Divine Providence, that preſides 
over theſe Things, and that they intirely de. 

end on humane Prudence. He likewiſe held 
it to be a Weakneſs, to importune the God; 
with Queſtions which we may reſolve or 
ſelves; as if we ſhould ask them, whether i 


of Nat 
. 

he C 
ions 
i ? 
4 xp0s 
to the 
alter! 
. Hume 
A. 
into t 
very“ 
to im 


be better to take a Coachman who knows how len 
to drive, than one who knows nothing of the "= 
matter? Whether it be better to take an ex. prehe 
perienc'd Pilot, than one that is ignorant? n 
a word, he affirm d it to be a kind of Impiety mot 
to conſult the Oracles concerning what might Opir 


Ethel: 
frigl 
Pof v 
thoſ 


be number'd or weigh'd, becauſe we ought t 
learn the Things which the Gods have been 
pleas'd to capacitate us to know : But that we 


inſtructed in thoſe that ſurpaſs our Kno- 
tedge, becauſe the Gods are wont to diſcover ther 
them to ſuch Men as have render'd them pro- pub 
pitious to themſelves. wo 
Socrates was very little at home. In the n 
Morning he went to the Places appointed for !“ 
Walking, and publick Exerciſes: He never . 
fail'd to be at the Hall, or Courts of Juſtice, a WE the 


the uſual Hour of aſſembling there: And the ne 


reſt of the Day he was at the Places where the bee 
greateſt Companies generally mer. There it 0 
was that he diſcours'd for the moſt part, and 110 
whoever would hear him, eafily might: And WF C® 
yer no Man ever obſerv'd the leaſt Impiet) Ihe. 
cither in his Actions or in his Words, 7. 80 
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cn : | | | 
> of Neid he amuſe himſelf to reaſon of the Secrets 
oz of Nature, nor to ſearch into the manner of 


hey She Creation of what the Sophiſts call the 
oth World, nor to dive into the Cauſe of the mo- 
fre. tions of the Heavens: On the contrary, he 
gin Fexpos'd the Folly of ſuch as give themſelves up 
ide; to theſe Contemplations; and he ask d, if it was 
de. ter having acquir'd a perfect knowledge of 
e! Humane Things, that they undertook to ſearch 
os into the Divine; or if they thought themſelves 


Every wile in neglecting what concern'd them, 
Eto imploy themſelves in Things above them? 
Ile was aſtoniſh'd likewiſe that they did not 
ſee, that it was impoſſible for Men to com- 
Eprehend any thing of all thoſe Wonders, ſce- 
ing they who have the Reputation of being 
Emoſt Knowing in them, are of quite different 
Opinions, and can agree no better than ſo 
many Fools and Madmen. For as ſome of 
theſe are not afraid of the moſt dangerous and 


Our 
I It 
ow 
the 
eh 


ln 
ty 
ät 
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Wot what is not to be fear'd: So too among 
thoſe Philoſophers, ſome are of Opinion that 
there is no Action but what may be done in 
Epublick, nor Word, that may not freely be 
E /poken before the whole World; while others, 
gon the contrary, believe that we ought to 
avoid the the converſation of Men, and keep 
in a perpetual Solitude: Some have deſpis'd 


er 

au the Temples and the Altars, and have taught 
ne not to honour the Gods, while others have 
de been fo ſuperſtitious as ro worſhip Wood, 


Stones, and irtational Creatures. And as to 
che Knowledge of natural Things, ſome have 


mitted an infinite Number: Some have be- 
liev'd that all Things are in a perpetual Mo- 
tion: Others, that nothing moves: Some have 

f | " "i 38 eld 


EfrightfukAccidents, while others are in dread - 


Ot che Study of 
Natural Things. 


confeſs d but one only Being: Other have ad- 


859. 
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held the World to be full of continual Genera. eal0! 
tions and Corruptions ; others aſſure that ng. V9 d 
thing is engender'd or deſtroy'd. He fa Should 
beſides, that he ſhould be glad to know of conſer 
thoſe Perſons, if they were in hopes one Day t the. 


to put in Practice what they learnt, as Men Nee of 
who know an Art may practiſe it when they e vio! 
pleaſe, either for their own Advantage, e the 
for the Service of their Friends ; or if they phimſe 
did imagine that after they had found out the Nea 
Cauſes of all Things that happen, they ſhouly the 0 
be able to give Winds and Rains, and to diſpoſe _ 
there 


the Times and Scaſons as they had occaſion 
for them; or if they contented themſelves with 
the bare Knowledge, without expecting any 
farther Profit. This was what he ſaid of those 
l who delight in ſuch Studies. As for his pan, 
gas. he meditated chiefly on what is uſeful and 
proper for Man, and took delight to argue of 
Piety and Impiety, of Honeſty and Diſho- 
neſty, of Juſtice and Injuſtice, of Wiſdom and 
Folly, of Courage and Cowardice, of ths _ 
State, and of the Qualifications of a Minilter va 
of State, of the Government, and of thoſe Wk > 


ſerve, 
garde 
all ou 
dive 
they 

that 

Eaſton 
nian, 


who are fit to govern: In ſhort, he enlargd W he 
on the like Subjects, which it becomes Men of laſt 
Condition to know, and of which none but has 
Slaves ſhould be ignorant. 3 ceed 
sberates a Sa- Moreover, it is not ſtrange that the Judges Wi "yo 
tor · . . £4 . . dati 
See the Life ef Se. Of Socrates miſtook his Opinion in Things con- me 
ee where al cerning Which he did not explain himſelf; Wi 7 
e expat but I am ſurpriz d that they did not reflect on 5 
what he had ſaid and done in the Face of the * 
whole World: For when he was one of the i ra F 


Senate, and had taken the uſual Oath exaaly ſh: 
to obſerve the Laws, being in his turn veſted if en 

with the Dignity of Epiſtate, he bravely with. 
ſtood the Populace, who againſt all manner of 

Reaſon, 


lea 
ica 
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Reaſon, demanded that the nine Captains, 
two of whom were Eraſinides and Thraſilus, 


0 Yhould be put to Death: He would never give 
F conſent to this Injuſtice, and was not daunted 
% at the Rage of the People, nor at the Mena- 
* ces of the Men in Power, chuſing rather not 
ere violate the Oath he had taken, than to yield 
2 to the Violence of the Multitude, and ſhelter 
os WW bimſelt from the Vengeance of thoſe who 
4, threatned him. To this purpoſe he ſaid, That 
dhe Gods watch over Men more attentively 
of chan the Vulgar imagine: For they believe 
on {there are ſome Things which the Gods ob- 
i ! ſerve, and others which they paſs by unre- 


» {MW garded : But he held, That the Gods obſerye 

al our Actions, and all our Words, that they 
dire even into our moſt ſecret Thoughts, that 
they are preſent at all our Deliberations, and 
chat they inſpire us in all our Affairs. Tis 
aſtoniſning therefore to conſider, how the Arhe- 
duns could ſuffer themſelves to be perſuaded, 
de chat Socrates had any ill Thoughts of the Dei- 
ty, he who never let ſlip one ſingle Word 
{> WW *gainit the Reſpe& due to the Gods, nor was 
cer guilty of any Action that ſavour'd in the 
of WW (calt of Impiety : But who, on the contrary, 


= bas done and ſaid Things that could not pro- 


ceed bur from a Mind truly Pious, and that 
ere ſufficient to gain a Man an Eternal Repu- 
„cation of Piety and Holineſs. What ſurprizes 
; © yet more is, That ſome could believe 
chat Socrates was a Debaucher of young Men! 
je Sccrates the moſt ſober, and moſt chaſte of 
e all Men, who cheerfully ſupported both Cold 
a Heat; whom no Inconvenience, no Hard- 
4 ſhips nor Labours could ſtartle, and who had 
. = learnt to wiſh for ſo little, that tho' he had 
fCarce any thing, he had always enough. Then 


, A 4 how 


Refutation of the 
2d Article of the 
Accuſation, con- 
cerning the Cor- 
ruption of the 
Yourk. 


Me does not pro- 
miſe to teach 
Virtue. 


Sderates take no 
Money. 


not thoſe that neglected theirs. In like man- 


from all others; for he would accept of no 
- thing from any who deſir'd to confer with him, 
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how could he teach Impiety, Injuſtice, Chu. 
tony, Impurity, and Luxury? And ſo far wy, 
he from doing ſo, that he reclaim'd many 
Perſons from thoſe Vices, inſpiring them with 
the love of Virtue, and putting them in hope 
of coming to Preferment in the World, pro- 
vided they would take a little care of then. 
ſelves. Yet he never promis'd any Man to 
teach him to be virtuous, but as he made: 
publick Profeſſion of Virtue, he created in the 
Minds of thoſe who frequented him, the Hop: 
of becoming virtuous by his Example. 

He neglected not his own Body, and praisd 


ner, he blam'd the Cuitom of ſome, who eat 
too much, and afterwards uſe violent Exerci- 
ſes: But he approv'd of eating till Nature be 
ſatisfy d, and of a moderate Exerciſe after it; 
believing that. Method to be an adrantage to 
Health, and proper to unbend and divert the 
Mind. In his Cloaths he was neither nice 
nor coſtly; and what I ſay of his Cloaths ought 
likewiſe to be underſtood of his whole way of 
living. Never any of his Friends became c0- 
vetous in his Converſation, and he reclaimd 
them from that infamous Paſſion, as well 3 


and ſaid, That was the way to dilcover a 
noble and generous Heart, and that they who 


take Rewards betray a meanneſs of Soul, and ler 
ſell their own Perions, becauſe they impole th 
on themſelves a neceſſity of inſtructing thole 

from waom they receive a Salary, He won- Wi © 
der'd ikewiſe why a Man who promiſcs to be 
teach Virtue ſhould ask Money; as it he th 


believ'd not the greateſt of all Gain to conlil 
in the acquilition of a good Friend, NL 7 
ma | car « 
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Net- Far d, that he who by his means ſhould become 
ws Nirtuous, and be oblig'd to him for ſo great a 


any NPenefit, would not be ſufficiently grateful for 
with Wh: : Quite different from Socrates, who never 
opes Mhoaſted of any ſuch thing, and who was moſt 
pro. Weercain, that all who heard him, and receiv'd 
em. is Maxims, would love him for ever, and be 
n to Weapable of loving others alſo. After this, 
de a MWiwhoſoever ſays that ſuch a Man debauch'd the 
he NVouth, muſt at the ſame time ſay, That the 


9p: MWiudy of Virtue is a Debauch. 

© But the Accuſer ſays, That Socrates taught . Socrates did 
Eto deſpiſe the Conſtitution that was eſtabliſh'd Youth to deſpiſs 
En the Republick, becauſe he affirm'd ir to be L 
a Folly to draw Magiſtrates by Lots; ſince if 

any one had occaſion for a Pilot, a Muſician, 

Jer an Architect, he would not truſt to Chance 

for any ſuch Perſon, tho' the Faults that can 

be committed by Men in ſuch Capacities, are 

far from being of ſo great Importance as thoſe 


that are committed in the Government of the 
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it WWE Republick. He ſays therefore, that ſuch Ar- 
ot WF guments inſenſibly accuſtom the Youth to de- 
0- pſpiſe the Laws, and render them more auda- 
dl WE cious and more violent. But methinks ſuch as 


ſtudy the Art of Prudence, and who believe 
they ſhall be able to render themſelves capable 
of giving good Advice and Counſel to their 
Fellow Citizens, ſeldom become Men of vio- 
lent Tempers ; becauſe they know that Vio- 
4 WF lence is hateful and full of danger; while on 
che contrary, to win by Perſuaſion is full of 
Lore, and Safety. For they, whom we have 
compell'd, brood a ſecret Hatred againſt us, 
| believing we have done them Wrong: But 
thole, whom we have taken the trouble to per- 

ſuade, continue our Friends, believing we have 
done them a kindneſs, It is not rs 
wh they 
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Cris and Alci- 
Soca. 


Why they fre- 


que ac Socrates. 


Htiades Friends of 
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they who apply themſelves to the Study q 
Prudence, that become violent, but thoſe 
brutiſh untractable Tempers who have much 
Power and but little Judgment. He farthe 
ſaid, That when a Man deſires to carry any 


N ffairs. 
Pods ha 
him, Or 
Bare Ct 
Ro judge 


Thing by force, he muſt have many Frieni, 

to aſſt him: As on the contrary, he that EEC 
perſuade, has need of none but himſelf, and they h. 
15 not ſubje& to ſhed Blood : For who would mentic 


rather chuſe to kill a Man, than to make uſe gf 


his Services, after having gain d his Friendſhip 4 


and good-Will by mildneſs? : 1 

The Accuſer adds, in Proof of the ill Do. M Iladir 
ctrine of Socrates, that Critias and Aleibiad, Matter! 
who were two of his moſt intimate Friend, Wave 
were very ill Men, and did much Miſchief to n wi 
their Country. For Critias was the moſt in- york 
ſatiable and cruel of all the Thirty Tyrant; WE them 
and Alcibiades the moſt diſſolute, the molt in-. them 
ſolent, and the moſt audacious Citizen that WF che 
ever the Republick had. As for me, Ipre- oon 
tend not to juſtify them; and will only relate vas 
how they frequented Socrates. They were and 
Men of an unbounded Ambition, and whore- Jof: 


ſolv'd, whatever it coſt, to govern the State, 
and make themſelves be talk'd of. They had 
heard that Socrates liv'd very content upon 
little or nothing, that he intirely commanded 
his Paſſions, and that his Reaſonings were ſo 
perſuaſive, that he drew all Men to which fide 
he pleasd. Reflecting on this, and being ot 


| mac 
Ene 


hin 


the Temper we mention'd, can it be thought o 
that they deſir d the acquaintance of Socrates, tu 
becauſe they were in love with his way of tc 
Life, and with his Temperance, or becaule N 
they believ'd that by converſing with him they E 
ſhould render themſelves capable of Reaſon- t 
ing aright, and of well- managing the publick t 


Affairs. 
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Affairs. For my part, I believe, that if the 
; ods had propos'd to them to hve * like 
im, or to die immediately, they would rather 
have choſen a ſudden Death. And it is eaſie 


as they thought themſelves more capable than 
their Companions, they forſook Socrates, whom 
they had frequented, only for the Purpoſe IT 
Emcntion'd, and threw themſelves wholly into 
Buſineſs. 7 

© It may, perhaps, be objected, that he ought 
not to have diſcours'd to his Friends of Things 
relating to the Government of the State, till 
after he had taught them to live virtuouſly. I 
bare nothing to ſay to this; but I ſee that 
all who teach, do generally two Things: They 
work in preſence of their Scholars, to ſhew 
them how they ought to do, and they inſtruct 
them likewiſe by word of Mouth: Now in 
either of theſe two ways, no Man ever taught 
to live well, like Socrates ; for his whole Life 
was as an Example of incomparable Probity ; 
and in his Diſcourſes he ſpoke of Virtue, and 
of all the Duties of Man, in a manner that 
made him admir'd of all his Hearers. And I 
how too very well, that Critias and Alcibiades 
livr d very virtuouſly as long as they frequented 


| becauſe they thought it moſt conducive to 
| their Deſigns to live ſo at that time. 

Many who pretend to Philoſophy, will here 
object, That a virtuous Perſon is always vir- 
tuous, and that when a Man has once arriv'd 
| to be good and temperate, he will never after- 


Habitudes that can be acquir'd, when once 
they are ſo, can never more be effac'd from 
the Mind. But I am not of this Opinion: 
1 N | For 


Wards become wicked nor diffolute ; becauſe 


to judge this from their Actions: For as ſoon | 


Critias and Alci? 
biades were Vir- 
tuous for ſome 


him: Not that they were afraid of him, but time, 
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N does not fol- ” 
Mr coes not ww For as they who uſe no bodily Exerciſes, ar 


who has been aukward and unwieldy in the Actions of the 
Saut comm? o Body; ſo they who exerciſe not their Ming, 
ever. are incapable of the noble Actions of the 
Mind, and have not Courage enough to un. 
dertake any thing worthy of Praiſe, nor Com. 
mand enough over themſelves to abſtain from 
Things that are forbid. For this reaſon, Pa. 
rents, tho they be well enough aſlur'd of the 
good natural diipotition of their Children, fail 
not to forbid them the Converſation of the 
vicious, becauſe it is the Ruin of Praiſe-wor- 
thy Inclinations, whereas the Converſation of 
good Men is 2 continual meditation of Virtue. 
Thus a Poet ſays, 
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By thoſe whom we frequent, we're ever led: 
Example is a Law by all obey d. 

Thus with the good, we are to Good inclin d, 
But vicious Company corrupts the Mind. 


And another in like manner : 


Firtue and Vice in the ſame Man are found, 
And now they gain, and now they loſe their 
ground.) 


vine requires a And, in my Opinion, they are in the right; 
e for when I conſider that they who have learnt 
Verles by Heart forget them, unlels they fe— 
peat them often: So I believe, that they who 
neglect the Re2fonings of Philoſophers, in. 
ſenſibly loſe the remembrance of them; and 
when they have let theſe cxcellent Notions 


vaniſh out of their Minds, they at the ſame 


time loſe the Idea of che Things that ſupport- 
ed, in the Soul, the love of Temperance : And 
having forgot thoſe Things, what Wonder 

: i 
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if at length they forget Temperance like- 


ire ie? 1 obſerve beſides, that Men who aban- 
| the on themſelves to the Debauches of Wine or 
1 pf Women, find it more difficult to apply 


E:cmſclves to Things that are profitable, and 


"i Wo abſtain from what is hurtful, For many 
M- Who live frugally before they fall in Love, be- 
ty come prodigal when that Paſſion gets the 
y redominance over them; inſomuch, that 
due latter having waſted their Eſtates, they are re- 
fail ) . . hod 
the ducd to gain their Bread by Methods they 
ke would have been aſham'd of before. What hin- 
of ders then, but that a Man who has been once 
ne Lemperate, ſhould be ſo no longer, and that 


he who has led a good Life at one time, ſhould 
| not do ſo at another? Methinks therefore all Fource ofthe De- 
| Virtues, and chiefly Temperance, depend on rias aud A- 
the Practice of them: For Luſt, that dwells ** 
in the ſame Body with the Soul, incites it con- 
| tinually to deſpiſe this Virtue, and to find out 
the ſhorteſt Way to gratify the Senſes only. 
Thus whilſt Alcibiades and Critias conversd 
with Socrates, they were able, with ſo great an 
Afiſtance, to tame their ill Inclinations ; but 
after they had left him, Critias being retir'd 
into Theſſulia, ruin'd himſelf intirely in the 
Company of ſome Libertines and Alcibiades, 
ſeeing himſelf courted by ſeveral Women of 
Quality, becauſe of his Beauty, and ſuffering 
himſelf to be corrupted by ſoothing Flatterers, 
who made their Court to him, in conſidera- 
tion of the Credit he had in the City, and 
wich the Allies, in a word, finding himſelf 
relpected by all the Athenians, and that no 
Man diſputed the firſt Rank with him, began 
to neglect himſelf, and did like a great Wreſt- 
ler, who takes not the trouble to exerciſe him- 
felt, when he no longer finds an Aer 
who 
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who dares to contend with him. If we way 
examin therefore all that has happen'd to them: | 
If we conſider how much the greatneſs o Which | 
their Birth, their Intereſt, and their Riche 
had puff'd up their Minds; if we reflect nat Cr 
the ill Company they fell into; and the mam iſh, a 
Opportunities they had of debauching then. Wvour 
ſelves ; can we be ſurpriz d, that after they Inmed 
had been ſo long abſent from Socrates, they Nepreſe 
arriv'd at length to that height of Inſolence, Wh nob 
to which they have been ſeen to ariſe: If they Wi 
have been guilty of Crimes, the Accuſer will Would 
load Socrates with them, and not allow himt» Wo obt 
be worthy of Praiſe, for having kept then nen 
within the Bounds of their Duty, during their Wcport 
Youth, when in all appearance they woul! Mihcral | 
have been the moſt diſorderly, and leaſt g- 
Socrates not an- vernable: This nevertheleſs is not the way we Wants 
fweravle for tne judge of other Things: For who ever pretend- Ne v 
and Alcibiades. ed that a Muſician, a player on the Lute, ot rom 
any other Perſon that teaches, after he has Wpruds 
made a good Scholar, ought to be blam'd tor , o 
his growing more ignorant under the Care of WChar: 
another Maſter ? If a young Man gets an ern 
Acquaintance that brings him into Debauche- 
ry, ought his Father to lay the Blame on the 
firſt Friends of his Son, among whom he ab in 4: 
ways liv'd virtuouſly 2 Is it it not true on the Nocre 
contrary, that the more he finds that this lat der 
Friendſhip proves deſtructive to him, the ſua 
more reaſon he will have to praiſe his former Nopb 
Acquaintance? And are the Fathers them 
ſelves, who are daily with their Children, gui e 
ty of their Faults, if they give them no ill Hake 
Example ? Thus they ought to have judg d af 
Socrates ; if he led an ill Life, it was reaſona- ſo I 
ble to eſteem him vicious; but if a good, was ee. 
it juſt to accuſe him of Crimes, of which he 
was innocent? And 


* 
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'Ould And yet he might have been accus'd with — 22 
em: Neaſon, had he but approv'd the Vices, from purity of Crinas, 
b of hich himſelf was free: But he never fell into u A * 
iche; i baſe a complaceney ; and perceiving once 
t on Mat Critias was fallen in Love with Euthyde- 
any , and endeavour d to obtain of him the laſt 
em. vour that the Voluptuous ſeek after, he try d 
hey Nnmediately to diſſuade him from his Deſign, 


preſenting to him, that it was unworthy of 
aoble Mind, or of a Man of Honour, to 
nportune inceſſantly him whole Eſteem we 
Kould gain, and to become a Beggar to him, 


1 to No obtain a thing that is not honeſt. And Cri- 
cm Wa neglecting this gentle Chaſtiſement, tis 
cir eported that Socrates, in the preſence of ſe- 
ul! Meral Perſons, and even of Euthydemus himſelf, 
go- id, That Cririas had a fwinih Itch, and 


Wanted to rub himſelf on Euthydemus, as Hogs 
re wont to rub themſelves againſt Stones: Cricizs endes 


or rom which moment Critias always bore him a {Ps 2 r9n 
2s {Werudge, and during the Tyranny of the Thir- 

for y, of which he was one, when together with 

of {Charicles, he had the Care of the Civil Go- 


ernment of the City, he fail'd not to remem- 


1e- Wer this Aﬀeront, and in revenge of it, made a 
he Naw to forbid teaching the Art of Reaſoning; 
al- Win Athens: And having nothing to reproach 
he Cocrates with in particular, he labour'd to ren- 
ſt er him odious, by aſperſing him with the 
ne uſual Calumnies that are thrown on all Philo- 
er {Wlophers : For I have never heard Socrares ſay, 
n- bat he taught this Art, nor ſeen any Man 
il. bo ever heard him ſay fo; but Critias had 


taken Offence, and gave ſufficient Proofs of 
pt: For after the Thirty had caus'd to be put 
to Death a great number of the Citizens, and 
even of the moſt Eminent; and had let looſe 
the Reins to All ſorts of Violences and Rapines, 
| So- 


Po, 
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Socrates ſpeaks 
againſt the Inju- 
ſtice of the Go» 
vernment. 


He is forbid to 
diſcourſe with 
the Youth. 


aſham'd of his Miniſtry, and would not cone 


his Requeſt being granted, he ſpoke in thi 
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Socrates ſaid in a certain Place, That he wy, nate, 
der'd very much that a Man who keeps à Herd lan u 
Cattel, and by his ill Conduct loſes every Dy {Socrates 
ſome of them, and ſuffers the others to fan . 
away, would not own himſelf to be a very u asK 
keeper of his Herd: And that he ſhould won. e 
der yet more, if a Miniſter of State, who lf. Wo ® 
ſens every Day the number of his Citizens, ak 
and makes the others more diſſolute, was ng * 
4 

know 
Anſwe 
Ericles. 
courſe 
muſt 
Hand 
ſons, 
Lalleds 
| belie\ 
bed in 
| reply 
from 
do w 
Jof a 
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that 
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himſelf to be an ill Magiſtrate. This was re. 
ported to Critias and Charicles, who forthwith 
ſent for Socrates, and ſhewing him the Lau 
they had made, forbid him to diſcourſe with 
the young Men. Upon which Socrates as 
them, if they would permit him to propoſe 
Queſtion, that he might be inform'd of what 
he did not underſtand in this Prohibition : And 


manner. I am moſt ready to obey your Laws; 
but that I may not tranſgreſs through Igno- 
rance, I deſire to know of you, whether you 
condemn the Art of Reaſoning, becauſe you 
believe it conſiſts in ſaying things well, or in 
ſaying them ill? If it be becauſe it conſiſts 
in ſaying them well, we muſt then from 
henceforward abſtain from ſpeaking as we 
ought: It it be becauſe it teaches to ſay 
things amils, tis, plain that we ought to endea- 
vour to ſpeak well. At theſe Words Charicles 
flew.into a Paſſion, and ſaid to him: Since you 
pretend to be ignorant of Things that are ſo 
caſily known, we forbid you to ſpeak to the 
young Men in any manner whatever. I 
enough, anſwer'd Socrates, but that I may not 
in a perpetual Uncertainty, pray preſcribe 

to me, till what Age Men are young: Til 
they are capable of being Members of the 
| enate, 


they ( 
this ] 
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Penate, ſaid Charicles : In a word, ſpeak to no 75% e 


they were re- 


0. | 
» Man under thirty Years of Age. How! ſays 0 bor, 
« 018 1 1 N , that they might 
mM You if I would buy any thing of a Tradel- ,. 3 


Tun who is not thirty Years old, am I forbid 
To ask him the Price of it? I mean not fo, 
Enſwer'd Charicles, but I am not ſurpriz d that 
vou ask me this Queſtion, for 'tis your Cuſtom 
Ito ask many Things, that you know very well. 
Ecicrates added: And if a young Man ask me 
En che Street, where Charicles lodges, or if I 
Enow where Critias is, muſt I make him no 
E\nſwer? I mean not ſo neither, anſwer'd Cha- 
bricks, Here Critias, interrupting their Diſ- 


Fcourſe, ſaid: For the future, Socrates, thou 

matt have nothing to do with the many poor 
kandicrafts- men, the many Shoemakers, Ma- 

„bons, and Smiths, whom thou doit ſo often 

i Wedge as Examples of Lite: And, indeed, I 

vis believe they are very weary of being mention- 

; Hain theſe Diſcourſes, I muſt then likewile, 

0. W-<p1y'd Socrates, omit the Conſequences I draw 

u from thoſe Diſcourſes; and have no more to 

udo wich Juſtice, Piety, and the other Duties 

in of a good Man. Yes, yes, ſaid Charicles, and 

+ WF! adviſe thee to meddle no more with thoſe 

m chat tend Herds of Oxen: Otherwile take care 

1 thou loſeſt not thy F own. And thele laſt 7. if Sora. 
* Words madè it appear that Critias and Charicles = * N, 
. bad taken Offence at the Diſcourſe which So- e pimp und 
* crates had held againſt their Government, . Ag * 
u hen he compar'd them to a Man that ſuf- „, 2 
0 fers his Herd to fall to Ruin. Thus we ſee % tbe Greek; 
e bow Critias frequented Socrates, and what Opi- fr 6 re 
| > p the Atnemans ba 4 
is mon they had of each other. I add moreover, 5" N 
O. | | | wy; valve, which 
0 107 2 8 Oxen, becauſe they were ſtamps with the Figure of an Ox, land 'tis uhely mas 
1 | Y Critias was meant rather of theſe Oxen than «ny ethers. 


B That 
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That we cannot learn any thing of a Yows t 

whom we do not like : Therefose if **. ade | 

and Alcibiades made no great Improvemey M Citize 

with Socrates, it proceeded from this, Tue, ſai 

0 Is muſt be they never lik d him *. For at the very tin Ordin 
e that they convers'd with him, they always rn icho 
leaf oo Alcibi- ther courted the Converſation of thoſe wh bear t 
to and — Were imploy'd in the publick Affairs, becauſe Citize 
AL they had no Deſign but to govern. And then ſent 0 
be, well geen is 4 Story of a certain Conference, which A Viole 
ſe of Sor. cibiades, while he was yet under twenty Year" © 
of Age, had, with his Tutor Pericles, who wa unc 

the chief Man of the City, concerning th de © 

Nature of the Laws. Pray, ſays Alcibiad.,, And. 

explain to me what the Law is : For as I beute P 

Men prais d who obſerve the Laws, I ima bot? 

that this Praiſe could not be given to Men her 

who know not what the Law is. *Tis eaſie to tele 

ſatisfy you, anſwer'd Pericles : The Law is o. nels 

ly what the People in a general Aſſembly or: Wo. 

dain, declaring what ought to be done, and hap] 

what ought not to be done. And tell me, i he 

added Alcibiades, do they ordain to do what is Wi this 

Good, or what is Ill ? Moſt certainly what i \ 

Good. Alcibiades purſu'd: And how would Wl Let 

you call what a ſmall number of Citizens had 

ſhould ordain, in States where the Pcoply 5 AQ 

not the Maſter, but all is order'd by the A- 6 

vice of a few Perſons, who poſſeſs the Sore- Will '© 

raign Authority? I would call whatever the) tod 

ordain, a Law; for Laws are nothing elſe but Fa 

the Ordinances of Soveraigns. If a Tyrant me 

then ordain any thing, will that be a Law! Wl de 

Yes, it will; ſaid Pericles : But what then 15 uſt 

Violence and Injuftice, continu'd Alcibiades, = BY 

it not when the Strongeſt makes himſelf be lo 

obey'd by the Weakeſt, not by Conſent, but I 

by Force only? In my Opinion it is. It fol- i. 


lows 
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ws then, ſays Alcibiades, that Ordinances 
made by a Prince, without the Conſent of the 
Citizens, will be abſolutely unjuſt. I believe 
Wo, ſaid Pericles, and can not allow that the 
Ordinances of a Prince, when they are made 
without the Conſent of the People, ſhould 
And what the chief 
Citizens ordain, without procuring the Con- 
ent of the greater Number, is that likewiſe a 
yiolence? There is no Queſtion of it, an- 
wer d Pericles, and in general, every. Ordi- 
nance made without the Conſent of thoſe who 
are to obey it, is a Violence rather than a Law. 
ight of 


bear the Name of Laws. 


And is what the Populace ordains in ſp 
the Perſons of Quality, a Violence like wi 


e, and 


not a Law? No doubt it is, ſaid Pericles : Bur 
when I was of your Age, I could reſolve all 
| theſe Difficulties, becauſe I made it my buſi- 
you do now. 
Would to God, cry'd Alcibiades, I had been ſo 
happy as to have convers'd with you then, 
| when you underſtood theſe Matters better. To 


nels ro inquire into them, as 


this purpoſe was their Dialogue. 


Moreover, Critias and Alcibiades continu'd 
not long with Socrates, after they believ'd they 
had improv'd themſelves, and gain'd ſome 


Advantages over the other Citizens: For be- Di mu/ be ex- 


plain'd, as we 


des that they thought not his Converſation 
very agreeable, they were diſpleas'd that he 
took upon him to reprimand them for their 
Faults: And thus they threw themſelves im- 
mediately into the Publick Affairs, havin 


never had any other Deſign but that. 


The 


ulual Companions of Socrates were Crito, Che» 
repbon, Cherecrates, Simmias, Cebes, Phædon, and 
lome others, none of whom frequented 
him, that they might learn to ſpeak eloquent- 


ly, either in the All 


emblies of the People, or 


in 
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in the Courts of Juſtice before the Judges; but 
that they might become better Men, and know 
how to behave themſelves well towards their 
Domeſticks, their Relations, their Friends 
and their Fellow-Citizens. All theſe Perſon: 
led very innocent Lives; and whether we con- 
ſider them in their Youth, or examin their 
Behaviour in a more advanc'd Age, we ſhall 
find that they never were guilty of any ill 
Actions, nay, that they never gave any Rez- 
{on to ſuſpect them of being ſo. 

But the Accuſer ſays, That Socrates encou- 
rag'd Children to ill-treat their Parents, ma- 
king them believe that he was more capable 
to inſtruct them than they; and telling them, 
that as the Laws permit a Man to chain his 
own Father, if he can convict him of Lunacy, 
ſo in like manner it is but juſt that a Man of 
excellent Senſe ſhould throw another into 
Chains who has not ſo much Senſe as him- 
ſelf ! I cannot deny but that Socrates may have 
ſaid ſomething like this, bur he meant ir not 
in the Senſe in which the Accuſer would have 
it taken: And he fully diſcover'd what his 
Meaning by thoſe Words was, when he ſaid; 
That he who ſhould pretend to chain | 
others becauſe of their Ignorance, ought for 
the ſame Reaſon to ſubmic to be chain d 
himſelf by Men who know more than he. 
Hence it is that he argu'd ſo often of the 
difference between Folly and Ignorance ; and 
then he plainly ſaid, That Fools and Madmen 
ought to be chain'd indeed, as well for their 
own Intereſt, as for that of their Friends; but 
that they who are ignorant of Things they 

ot ought to know, ought only to be inltructed 
by theſe that know them. 


The 
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The Accuſer goes on, That Socrates did not 
only teach Men to deſpiſe their Parents, but 
their other Relations too; becauſe he ſaid, 
That if a Man be ſick, or have a Suit in Law, 
ir is not his Relations, but the Phyſicians, or 
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the Advocates who are of Uſe to him. In VUſclefs Friends. 


like manner, that ſpeaking of Friends he ſaid, 
it was to no purpoſe to bear good-will to any 
Man, if it be not in our Power to ſerve him, 
and that the only Friends whom we ought to 


 ralue are they, who know what is good for 


us, and can teach it to us. Thus, ſays the 
Accuſer, Socrates, by perſuading the young 
Men that he was the wiſeſt of all Men, and 
the moſt capable to ſet others in the right road 
to Wiſdom, made them believe, Thar all the 
reſt of Mankind were nothing in compariſon 
of him. I own that I have ſometimes heard 
him diſcourſing after this manner, concerning 
Friends and Relacions, and I well remember 
that he ſaid befides, That when the Soul, in 
which the Reaſon and the Underſtanding re- 
ſide, is gone out of the Body; we ſoon bury 
the Corps; and even tho' it be our neareſt Re- 
lation, we endeavour to get rid of it as ſoon 
a5 decently we can. Farther, tho' every Man 
love his own Body to a great degree, we ſcru- 
ple not nevertheleſs to take from it all that is 
ſuperfluous: For this reaſon we cut our Hair 
and our Nails, we take off our Corns and our 
Warts, and we put our ſelves into the Chy- 
rurgeons Hands, and indure Cauſticks and In- 
cillons: And after they have made us ſuffer a 
great deal of Pain, we think our ſelves oblig'd 
to give them a Reward : Thus too we ſpit, be- 
caule the ſpittle is of no uſe in the Mouth, 
but on the contrary is troubleſome. Now So- 


frates argu d not in this manner to conclude, 


B 3 That 
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Labour and 
Jaleneſs. 


indeed imploy'd ; but that Gameſters and de- 
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That a Man ought to bury his Father alive N 
or that we ought to cut off our Legs ani Neten 
Arms: But he meant only to teach us, That peakin 
what is uſeleſs is contemptible, and to exhon 


every Man to improve and render himſelt A 
uſeful to others; to the end, That if we 0. He þ 
fire to be eſteem'd by our Father, our Brother, 
or any other Relation, we ſhould not rely ſo A 
much on our Parentage and Conſanguinity, WM * 


as not to endeavour to render our ſelves always Def 
uſeful to thoſe, whoſe Eſteem we deſire to | 


obtain. E / 
The Accuſer ſays farther againſt Socrates 1 
That he was ſo malicious as to chuſe out of 0 
the famous Poets, the Paſſages that containd wy 
the worſt Inſtructions, and that he made uſe 


of them to teach, by a ſide-Wind, Injuſtice x 
and Violence: As this Verſe of Heſiod, 


Blame no Imployment, but blame Idleneſs. 


And he pretends that Socrates alledg'd this 
Paſſage to prove that the Poet meant to ſay, 
That we ought not to think any Imployment 
unjuſt or diſhonourable, if we can make any 
Advantage of it. This however was far from 
the Thoughts of Socrates ; but as he had always 
taught, that Imployment and Buſineſs are ulc- 
ful and honourable to Man, and that Idlenel 
is an Evil, he concluded that they who buſie 
themſelves about any thing that 1s Good, are 


bauch'd Perſons, and all who have no Occu- 
pations, but ſuch as are hurtful and wicked, 
are Idle; and in this Senſe is it not true to 


ſay, | t 


Blame no Imployment, but blamg Idleneſs? The 
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The Accuſer likewiſe ſays, That Socrates 
Lfren repeated ſome Verſes out of Homer, who 


ſpeaking of Ulyſſes ſays, 


If any of the Kings he av ring finds, RE 


He ſtrives, with Words like theſe, to raiſe their where the Poet 
: : relates what T- 

(/mking Minds : Miſs eld to his 

Let Fear on baſe ignoble Hearts take hold; der the Greeks 


Bus let your brave Examples, make your Subjects gem railing the 


Siege,which they 

bold : ) were inclin'd to 

. , do, beginning to 

Deſpair not of Succeſs, for ev ry Man 8 
Is ſure to conquer, who but thinks he can. king of Troy, 


But if the private Soldiers durſt declare 

Their Thoughts, and grumble at the tedious Mar; 
On them he dealt his heavy Blows around; 

Their hollow ſides the rattling Thumps reſound : 
Learn to obey, baſe Scoundrel, thou, he cries, 
Not brave in Battel, nor in Council wiſe. 


And from thence he draws this inference, that 
Socrates taught that the Poet advisd to beat ; 
the Poor and abuſe the Common People. But 
Socrates was far from drawing that Inference, 
ſince he would then have argu'd againſt him- 
ſelf, What he meant therefore was only this, 
That ſuch as are neither Men of Counſel nor 
Execution, who are neither fit to advile in the 


. City, nor to ſerve in the Army, and are ne- 
5 Yertheleſs proud and inſolent, ought to be 
: brought to Reaſon, even tho they be poſſeſs d 
X of great Riches. And this was the true Mean- 


: ing of Socrates : For he lov'd the Men of low 
, Condition, and expreſs d a great Civility for 
all ſorts of Perſons ; inſomuch, that when- 
Ver he was conſulted, either by the Athenians 
or by Foreigners, he would never take any 
wing of any Man, for the Inſtructions he gave 
them, but imparted his Wiſdom freely and 
| | Wo 7 with- 
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without Reward to all the World: While ther N ſhou! 
who became rich by his Liberality, did not . Nas acc 
terwards behave themſelves ſo generouſly, hu WM the C 
ſold very dear to others what had coſt then What he 


nothing; and not being of ſo obliging a Tempe; Mead o 


T hrs was ene of 
the great Feaſts 

of the Lacedemo- 
nians where the 
y ng Men danc'd 
naked in Honour 
of Apollo. Pau- 
fan Lacon, Ath. 
lib. 15. 


as he, would not impart their Knowledge Hedges 
any, who had it not in their Power to rewam Whloyme 
them. In ſhort, Socrates has render'd the (Ci. Dies 
ty of Athens famous throughout the whole Whhem v 
Earth: And as Lychas was ſaid to be the Ho. 


W irtue, 
nour of Sparta, becauſe he treated, at his own es anc 
Expence, all the Foreigners who came to the Hertain 
Feaſts cf the Gymnopedies, fo it may with much Hblig d 
greater Reaſon be ſaid of Socrates, That he Nlonou 
was the Glory of eAthens, he who all his Lie Nat al 
made a continual diſtribution of his Goodn:k Mlklves * 
and Virtues, and who keeping open for all the He inſt 
World the Treaſures of an ineſtimable Wealch, Why his 
never ſent any Man out of his Company, but Wikis W 
more virtuous, and more a Man of Honour WWAttior 
than he was before. Therefore, in my Ori- Fir! 


nion, if he had been treated according to his 
Merit, they ſhould have decreed him Publick 
Honours, rather than have condemn'd him to 
an infamous Death. For againſt whom have 
the Laws ordain'd the Puniſhment of Death! 
For Thieves, Robbers, and Men guilty ot 
S»crilege, for thoſe who ſell Perſons that are 
Tree: And where can we find a Man more in— 
nocent of all thoſe Crimes than Socrates ? Can 
it be ſaid of him, that he ever held Correſpon- 
dence with the Enemies, that he ever foment- 
ed any Sedition, that he ever was the caule of 
2 Rebellion, or any other the like Miſchicts? 


of the 
ice 0 
Bnſwe 
mann 
What 
Dead 
Cuſt 
of Pi 
) oth! 
ick; 
Rule 
It to 
Vani 


Can any Man lay to his Charge that he ever Hip. 
detain'd his Eſtate, or did him or it the leaſt W 
Injury? Was he ever ſo much as ſuſpected of E 

[ ey 


any of theſe Things? How then is ir Felt 
; ; , 
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e ſhould be guilty of the Crimes of which he Recepirutation | 
Las accus d? ſeeing inſtead of not behevin es 
E the Gods, as the Accuſer ſays, it is manife 

Hat he was a ſincere Adorer of them: In- 

Read of corrupting the Youth, as he farther 

Blledges againſt him, he made it his chief Im- 


ey 
af. 
but 
em 


rl Whloyment to purge his Friends from all evil 
Ci. Peres and in the room thereof, to inſpire 
ol: Neem with the love of that excellent and noble 
Jo. irtue, which renders flouriſhing both Fami- 
un es and States? And this being true, 3s it not 
he Nertain that the Republick was extreamly 
ch Nbg d to him, and that he deſerv'd very great 


Honours ? Having therefore obſerv'd my ſelf, Xenophon's De- 
that all who frequented him, improv'd them- an. 
res very much in his Converſation, becauſe 
the inſtructed them no leſs by his Example than 
by his Diſcourſes, I am reſolv'd to ſet down in 
this Work all that I can recolle& both of his 
Actions and Words. 
| Firſt then, as to what relates to the Service Ofthe Service of 
bf the Gods, he ſtrictly conform'd to the ad- TAI, 
Fice of the Oracle, who never gives any other 
anſwer to thoſe who inquire of him in what 
anner they ought to ſacrifice to the Gods, 
What Honours they ought to render to the 
Dead, than that every one ſhould obſerve the 
Cuſtoms of his Country. Thus in all Actions 
of Piety, Socrates took particular care to do 
nothing contrary to the Cuſtom of the Repub- 
ick; and advis'd his Friends to make that the 
Rule of their Devotion to the Gods, alledging 
It to be an argument of Superſtition and 
Vanity to difſent from the eſtabliſh's Wor- 
p. . | 
When he pray'd to the Gods, he beſought How we oughe 
them only to give him what is good, becauſe gz. 
Mey know better than our ſelves, what Things 
| are 
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are truly good for us: And he ſaid that Men 
who pray for Silver, or for Gold, or for the 
Soveraign Authority, are as much unreaſon— 
able, as if they pray'd that they might play 
fight; or deſir d any other thing, whoſe 
Event is uncertain, and that might be likely 
to turn to their Diſadvantage. 

Of the Sacriices When he offer'd Sacrifices, he did not he. 


em” here that his Poverty render'd them deſpicable Rac 
in the Face of the Gods; and while hc gare Wc os 

according to his Ability, he thought he gare gon. 

as much as the Rich, who load the Altars with WS And 

Gifts: For he held, That it would be an In- great 

juſtice in the Gods to take more delight in WM hitle 

great Sacrifices, than in little Offerings; be- wort, 


cauſe it would then follow, that the Preſents of 
the Wicked would for the moſt part be more ac- 
ceptable to them, than the Gifts of the Good; 
and that if this were ſo, we ought not to de- 
ſire to live one Moment longer: He thought 
therefore that nothing was ſo acceptable to 
the Gods, as the Honour that is render d them 
by Souls truly pious and innocent. To this 
purpole he often repeated theſe Verſes: 


Offer to Heav n according fo thy Pow t : | 
Th indulgent gracious Gods require no more. 


And not only in this, but in all the other Oc- 
caſions of Life, he thought the beſt Advice he 


could give his Friends was, to do all things the 
according to their Ability. the 
ber ener of so- When he believ'd that the Gods had admo- jef 
ome 2545 niſh'd him to do any thing, it was as impot- = 
| ſible to make him take a contrary Reſolution, int 
as it would have been to have prevail'd with fo 


him ih a Journey, to turn off a Guide that w 


= clear-ſighted, to take one that knew not the fr 
0 Way, 
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and was blind likewiſe. For this reaſon, 


Men 


ay; 


the Ne pity d their Folly, who to avoid the deriſion 
on Lf Men, live not according to the Admoni- 
/ or ions and Commands of the Gods: And he 
ok Whheld with contempt all the Subtleties of hu- 


ely 


be. 
ble 


man Prudence, when he compar d them with 
divine Inſpirations. 

| His way of living was ſuch, that whoever 
follows it, may be affur'd with the help of the 
Gods, that he ſhall require a robuſt Conſtitu- 
tion, and a Health not to be eaſily diſorder'd: 
And this too without being oblig'd to any 
great Expence: For he was ſatisfy d with fo 
little, that I believe there was not in all the 
World a Man who could work at all, but 
might have earn'd enough to have maintain'd 
him. He generally eat as long as he found 
| Pleaſure in eating, and when he fate down to 


ſing to him, becauſe he never drank but when 
he was thirſty ; and if ſometimes he was in- 
rited to a Feaſt, he eaſily avoided eating and 


ficult to do in thoſe Occaſions. But he advis'd 
thole who had no Government of them- 
ſelves, never to taſte of things that tempt a 
Man to eat when he is no longer hungry, and 
that excite him to drink when his Thirſt is 
already quench'd : Becauſe it is this that ſpoils 
the Stomach, cauſes the Head-ach, and puts 
the Soul into diſoider. And he ſaid between 
jt and earneſt, that he believ'd it was with 
luch Meats as thoſe, that Circe chang'd Men 
into Swine, and that Ulyſſes avoided that tranſ- 


rom taſting them. 


* LY 


| drinking to exceſs, which many find very dif- 


formation by the Counſel of «Mercury, and be- 
cauſe he had Temperance enough to abſtain 


As 


a þ 


Temperance of 


Socrates in eat- 


ing and drinking, 


Table, he deſir d no other Sauce but a good 
| Stomach. All ſorts of Drink were alike plea- 


Swine of Circe, 


\ 
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Excellent Dif- 
eourie of Socra- As to Lo e his 1 
Ve, Dis advice Was to avoid CAr ful 
Wi 


tes oc) 0 a 
22 f 2 =o L of beautiful Perſons, ſay; 
ng uyY ifficult to be near them and { — 
— An oy in the Snare : And having be 
2 3 had given a kiſs to 5 Io 
- a — who was a very handſome N _ 
un wy Diſcourſe to Xenophon in th pn. 
e ritobulus himſelf. Tell me Xin * 
N 4 ry haſt thou hitherto had of & 
re al thou plac'd him in the rank 
2 Pre and Judicious ; or with the De 
1 6 - mprudent ? I, ſays Xenophon king 
une kia on him to be a very vircuous: | 
3 * Socrates reply d, Change t 
threw hünſelf prope = 3 i 
or leapt into the Five. ro yon gages 
1 


Animal. 
Cauſes 11 
the Sen 
put the 
nen t 
Man a. 
Love 4 
the Po 
4 more 
cauſe 
us; b 
what 
darts 

judgr 
are re 
cauſe 


I ad 


feen him do, ſai 

f | 3 aid Xenophon, that gi chan 

ſon to ſpeak thus of him? Had bh nk 7 out 
„ob 


7 1 Socrates, to kiſs the Son of 
2 . " o is ſo beautiful and charming? 
—_ . , ſaid X-nophon ; methinks 1560 

illingly expoſe my ſelf to che Gd 


| enjo 


dan 2 : 
rw gee : * did. Wretch that thou art re- a 
3 8 A thou conſider What hap- reſi 
Face? Do'ſt after thou haſt kiſs'd a beautiful " 
thou not b thou nor loſe thy Liberty? Dol wh 
gage thy f if ome a Slave ? Do ſt thou not en. 1 
tinful Pleaſ, 7 pg Expence, to procure 4 the 
an incapa ure? Do ſt thou not find thy elf in us 
men abe of doing what is good, and that i m 
ployin 1 my ſelf to the neceflity of im- an 
* 3g 75 whole Time and Perſon in the ce 
<a og of what thou would'it deſpiſe, it th) 4\ 
| cry'd * were not corrupted? 7 Gods! 1 
e wepker, this is aſcribing a won geriet 1 
to àa Riis. And art thou ſurpriz'd at it? e 
˖ 


anſwer'd 
Socrates: Are there not {ome ſmall 
- Aut 


Man as thou art, added Socrates, that Kiſles of 
Love are not venomous, becauſe thou ſeeſt not 
che Poiſon 2 Know that a beautiful Perſon is 
a more dangerous Animal than Scorpions, be- 
cauſe theſe cannot wound unleſs they touch 


what place ſoever we can but behold her, ſhe 
darts her Venom on us, and overthrows our 


are repreſented with Bows and Arrows, be- 
cauſe a beautiful Face wounds us from afar. 
| adviſe thee therefore, Xenophon, when thou 


out looking behind thee : And for thee, Cri- 
tobulus, I think it convenient, that thou ſhould'ſt 
| enjoin thy ſelf a Year's abſence, which will 
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Animals whoſe Bite is ſo venomous, that it 
L:iſcs inſufferable Pains, and even the loſs of 
the Senſes? I know it very well, ſaid Xenophoy, & Poyſonow 
but theſe Animals leave a Poiſon behind them 
when they ſting. And do'ſt thou think, fooliſh 


tus; but Beauty ſtrikes at a diſtance: From 


; p _ 11 Why the Loves 
judgment. And perhaps for this reaſon Lowes N he Hor 


chanceſt to ſee a Beauty, to tiy trom it, with- 


not be too long a time to heal thee of thy 
Wound. Sek | 

As for ſuch as have not ſtrength enough to 
refit the Power of Love, he thought that they 
ought to conſider and ule it as an Action to 
which the Soul would never conſent, were ic 
not for the neceſſity of the Body; and which, 
tho it be neceſſary, ought nevertheleſs to give 
us no Inquierude. As for himſelf, his Conti- Commerce at 
nence was known to all Men; and it was tags 7 
more eaſy to him to avoid courting the moſt j 
celebrated Beauties, than it is to others to get Hl 
away from diſagreeable Objects. Thus we ſee BY 
what was his way of Life in eating, drinking, 1 
and in the affaic of Love. He believ'd how- i 
ever, that he taſted of thoſe Pleaſures no lets = 
than they, who give themſelves much trou- is 
ble 9 


Socrates proves, 
to an impious 
Perſon, that there 
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ble to _ them: But that he had not, like 
them, ſo frequent occaſions for Sorrow and 
Repentance. | 

If there be any who believe what ſome hate 
written by conjecture, that Socrates was indeed 
excellent in exciting Men to Virtue, but that 
he did not puſh them forward to make any 
great Progreſs in it ; let ſuch reflect a little on 
what he ſaid, not only when he endeavour 
to refute thoſe that boaſted they knew all 
Things, but likewiſe in his familiar Converſi 
tions, and let them judge afterwards, if he was 
incapable to advance his Friends in the Paths 
of Virtue. I will in the firſt place relate a 
Conference which he had with Arifodemus, 
ſurnam'd the Little, touching the Deity : For 
he had heard, that he never fſacrific'd to the 
Gods, that he never addreſs'd himſelf to them 
in Prayer, that he never conſulted the Oracles, 
and even laugh'd at thoſe that practis'd theſe 
things: He took him to task in this manner. 
Tell me, Arifodemus, are there any Perſons 
whom you value on account of their Merit ? 
He anſwer'd, yes certainly. Socrates added, 
Tell me their Names. Ariſtodemus anſwer d 
him thus. For an Epick Poem I extreamly 
admire Homer; for Dithyrambicks, Melannipi- 
des; Sophocles for Tragedy; Polycletes for Scul- 
pture, and Xeuxes for Painting. Which Work- 
men, ſaid Socrates, do'ſt thou take to be molt 
worthy of thy Eſteem and Admiration : They 
who make Images without Soul and Motion ; 
or they who make Animals, that move of their 
own accord, and are endow'd wich Under- 
ſtanding? No doubt the laſt, reply'd Ariſto- 
demus , provided they make them not by 
Chance, but with Judgment and Prudence. 


Socrates Went on: As there are ſome OP 
| wR1C 


— 
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which we cannot ſay why they were made, 
and others which are apparently good and 
uſeful, tell me whether of the two thou doſt 
rather take to be the work of Prudence than 
| of Hazard. "Tis reaſonable, ſaid Ariftodemus, 
to believe that the Things which are good and 
uſeful, are the Workmanſhip of Reaſon and 
judgment. Doſt not thou think then, re- 
| ply'd Socrates, that he who made Men, gave 
them the Senſes, becauſe it is uſeful to them 
to have them: That he gave them Eyes, that 
they might ſee all the Things that are viſible, 
and Ears to hear whatever can be heard: What 
uſe would Odours be of, if we had not Noſes 
to ſmell them, and who could diſtinguiſh of 
Taſtes, and diſcern the difference between 
the Sweet and the Bitter, without the Tongue, 
which is the Soveraign Judge of all Savours ? 
| Is it not a wonderful Providence, that our 
Eyes, which are extreamly delicate, are co- 
verd with Lids, which like two Doors, open 
whenever it is needful, and are ſhut in our 
ſleep 2 That there are ſhort Hairs growing on 
the edges of our Eyelids, that the Wind may 
glide over, and do no hurt to the Eyes, and 
that the Eye-brows are like two Penthouſes to 
keep them from being incommoded by the 
Sweat that trickles down from the Forehead 
Moreover, that the Ears receive all ſorts of 
Sounds, and are never full? That the fore- 
teeth are proper to cut the Meat, and thoſe 
on the ſides of the Mouth to grind it? That 
the Mouth, which is the entrance for the 
Nouriſnment of all Animals, is near the Eyes 
7 and the Noſe, that we may the better judge 
of the Things that enter into. the Body? and 
becauſe the Excrements are diſagreeable, that 
| their evacuation is at a diſtance [rom all the 
Senſes? 


The Proyziznce 
of God is plainly 
{een in the Bodies 
of Men auwdoches 
Aainais. - 


"Is 


That there is an 
inviſible Being 
who has given 

us a reaſonable 
Soul. 


come to thee from I know not whence, i 


then be ſaid, that all this Univerſe, and all 
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Senſes ? In ſhort theſe things being diſposdi 
ſuch Order, and with ſo much Care, cant 
thou {till be at a loſs to determin whether it H MWnſwer 
an effect of Providence, or of Chance? I dh ho ye 
not of it in the leaſt, reply d Ariſtodemus; ans [© 
the more I fix my Thoughts on the Contem . N. 
plation of theſe things the more I am perſua- Werd 
ed, that all this is the Maſterpiece of a grex ody: 
Workman, who bears an extream Love to Me, Wc mult 
What ſayſt thou, continu'd Socrates, to thi; put Ct 
that he gives all Animals a Deſire to engende {icſpiſc 
and propagate their Kind, that he inſpires the Mceive | 
Mothers wich Tenderneſs and Affection v T imag 
bring up their Young, and that from the very {ny de 
hour of their Birth, he infuſes into them thy NVretes, 


2 K 
of an 1! 
find it 


great love of Life, and this mighty Averlionto Niſcov 


more 
but k 
thouę 
not n 
ocra 
take 
gran 
ing 
him, 
more 


Death? I ſay, reply'd Ariſtodemus, that it i 
an effect of his great Care for their Preſervs 
tion. This is not all, ſaid Socrates, anſwer me 
yet farther, if thou hadſt not rather ask me 
Queſtions. Thou art not ignorant that thou 
art endow'd wich Underſtanding: Doſt thou 
then think that there is not elſewhere an in- 
telligent Being ? Chiefly, if thou conſider that 
thy Body is only a little Earth, taken from 
that great Maſs which thou behold'ſt. The 
Moiſt that compoles thee is only a ſmall Drop ee 
of that immenſe Heap of Water that makes te the 
Sea: In a word, thy Body contains only 4 have 
ſmall part of all the Elements, which are cle N Cod 
where in great quantity. There is nothing bye 
then but thy Uncerſtanding alone, which b) | hap 


a wonderful piece of good Fortune muſt have bo 
The 
Eq 
BE 


there were none in another place; and can it 


theſe o vaſt and numerous Bodies have been 
diſpos d in ſo much Order, without the el 
0 


| 
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ane an intelligent Being, and by meer Chance? 
an find it very difficult to underſtand it otherwiſe, 
t  nſwer'd Ariſfodemus, becaule I fee not theſe Gods 
duk Who you tell me make and govern all Things, 


I ſee the other Arcificers who are among 
b. Nor doſt thou ſee thy Soul neither, an- 
wer d Socrates, which nevertheleſs governs thy 
rex Body: And according to thy way of arguing, 
ſz, t muſt be concluded, That it is not Reaſon, 


the MWccive ſo noble an Idea of his Excellence, that 
WH imagin him to have no need of me or of 
en ny Services. Thou takeſt it amiſs, ſaid So- 
this rates, for the greater Magnificence the Gods 
110 Naiſcover in the Care they have of thee, the 
j nore Reſpect thou ow'ſt them. You cannot 
5. but know, anſwer'd Ariſtodemus, that if I 
me thought the Gods took care of Men, I ſhould 
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put Chance alone that guides thee. I do not The tmpious 


der Wocſpiſe the Deity, ſaid Ariſtodemus, but I con- confounds hints 


me not neglet ro honour them. How: reply'd Particular Care 


%u Cocrates, thou doſt not think that the Gods 
ou take care of Men, they, who in the firſt place 
in- granted to Man alone the priviledge of walk- 
at ing upright, which is of great Advantage to 
m him, to diſcover Things atar off, to conſider 
he more at his eaſe the Things above him, and 
to avoid many Inconveniences ? Beiides, all 
nc che Animals that walk, have Feet: But they 
4 {Wihave no other uſe of them than to walk: The 
e- Wi Gods, beſides Feet, have given Hands to Man, 
ng by means of which, he makes himſelf che moſt 
by happy Animal in the World. All Animals 
ve have Tongues ; but the Tongue of a Man on- 
ii Wy can form Words, by which he deciares his 
Thoughts, and communicates them to his 
F Equals. And to prove that the Gods take care 
even of our Pleaſures, they have derermin'd.no 
| >calon for the loves of Men, who may at any 
| W- time, 


O 


t rhe Gods co- 
wards Men. 


94 8 * * 
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God ſpeaks to us ſayſt they do give thee notice. What! ſaid 


every Day, 


ſubtlety of his Underſtanding would avail him 


hand, if an Animal had a Body like ours, yet 
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time, even to their extream old Age, enjoy z all the 
Pleaſure, which Beaſts taſte not of, except in Naddreſ 
a certain Seaſon of the Year. But they were Withey m 
not contented to have given Man ſo many Hare to 
Advantages for the Body; they have likewif {Wand ar 
given him a Soul, and that too the moſt ex. 
cellent of all: For which of the other Ani. 
mals has a Soul, that knows the Being of the 
Gods, by whom ſo many marvellous Work; 
are done? Is there any Species but Man that 
ſerves and adores them. Which of the Ani. 
mals can, like him, protect himſelf from Hun- 
ger and Thirſt, from Heat and Cold ? Which, 
like him, can find remedies for Diſeaſes? Can 
make uſe of his Strength? and is as capabe 
of Learning? That ſo perfectly retains the 
Things he has ſeen, he has heard, he hn 
known? In a wotd, it is manifeſt that Man i; 
a God, in compariſon of the other living Spe- 
cies, conſidering the Advantages he naturally 
has over them, both of Body and Soul. For 
if Man had a Body like to that of an Ox, the 


nothing becauſe he would not be able to exe- 
cute What he ſhould project. On the other 


being deſtitute of Underſtanding, he would 
be but as the others. Thus the Gods have, 
united in thy Perſon the excellent diſpoſition 
of Body and the perfection of Soul, and 
canſt thou ſtill ſay after all, that they take no 
care of thee? What would'ſt thou have them 
do to convince thee of the contrary ? I would 
have them, anſwer'd Ariſtodemus, fend on pul- 
poſe to let me know expreſly all that I ought 
to do, or not to do, in like manner as thou 


Socrates, when they pronounce any Oracle 1 
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the Athenians, doſt thou think they do not 
addreſs themſelves to thee? when by Prodigies 
they make known to the Greeks the things that 
Lace to happen, are they dumb to thee alone, 
land art thou the only Perſon they neglect? 
Doſt thou think that the Gods would have 
Iperſuaded Men that they can make them ha 
py or miſerable, if it were not indeed in their 
Power to do fo? and doſt thou believe that 
Men would have been thus long abus'd with- 
out diſcovering the Cheat? Know'ſt thou not 
that the moſt antient and wiſeſt Republicks 
and People are the moſt pious ; and that Man 
at the Age when his Judgment is ripeſt, has 
moſt inclination to the Service of the Gods ? 


Mind diffus'd throughout the whole Univerſe, 
that diſpoſes of all things as it pleaſes. Thou 
| muſt not imagin that thy weak Sight can reach 
to Objects that are ſeveral Leagues diſtant, 


| the ſame time, ſee all Things. Thou muſt 
not imagin that thy Mind can reflect on the 
Affairs of Athens, of Egypt, and of Sicily, 
and that the Providence of God cannot, 
at one and the ſame moment, conſider 
all things. As therefore thou mayſt make 
trial of the Gratitude of a Man, by doing him 
a kindneſs, and as thou mayſt diſcover his Pru- 
| dence by conſulting him in difficult Affairs; 
ſo if thou wouldſt be convinc'd how great is 
the Power and the Goodneſs of the Gods, 
put thy ſelf in a condition to deſerve by thy 
dervices, that they may reveal to thee ſome of 
thoſe great Secrets which are conceal'd from 
Men, and thou wilt then no longer doubt but 
3 C a that 


and that the Eye of God cannot, at one and 


O my dear Arxiſtodemus conſider that thy Spirit of God difs 
Mind governs thy Body as it liſts: In like — 
manner we ought to believe, that there is a 
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that the Deity fees all, -hears all, is preſent eve: Mb ,_>> 
ry where, and takes care at the ſame time of ocher? 
all the parts of the Univerſe. By ſuch Dif. 
courſes as theſe Socrates taught his Friends ne. 
ver to commit any Injuſtice, or diſnonourabe WW 
Action, not only in the Preſence of Men, but wm 
even in Secret, and when they are alone, ſince 
the Gods have always an Eye over us, and 

none of our Actions can be hid from them. 
- And if Temperance be a Virtue in Man, 
let us ſee if any improvement can he made by 
what he ſaid of it: I will here give you ane 

of his Diſcourſes on that Subject. 

Diſcourſe of lo. Tf we were ingag'd in a War, ſaid he, and 
Temperance. © Were to chuſe a General, ſhould we make 
choice of a Man given to Wine or Women, 
and who could not ſupport Fatigues and Hard- 
ſhips ? Could we believe that ſuch a Man 
would be capable to defend us, and to con- 
quer our Enemies? Or if we were lying on 
our Death-bed, and were to appoint a Guar- 
dian and Tutor for our Children, to take care 
to inſtruct our Sons in the exerciſes of Virtue, 
to breed up our Daughters in the paths of Ho- 
nour, and to be faithful in the management 
of their Fortunes, ſhould we think a debauchd 
Perſon fit for that imployment 2 Would we 
5 truſt our Flocks and our Granaries in the 
* hands of a Drunkard ? Would we rely upon 
j him for the conduct of any Enterprize ; and 
in ſhort, if a Preſent were made us of ſuch a 
Slave, ſhould we not make it a difficulty to ac- 
5 cept him? If then we have ſo great an aver- 
T0 ſion for Debauchery in the Perſon of the mean 
1 eſt Servant, ought we not our ſelves to be ve- 
_ wh ry careful not to fall into the ſame Fault? Be- 
my ſides, a covetous Man has the ſatisfaction of 
anriching himſelf, and tho he take age. an- 
: e 
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* Lother's Eſtate, he encreaſes his own; but a de- 
Dir bauch d Man is troubleſome to others, and not 
1 1 good to himſelf. We may ſay of him, that 


de is hurtful to all the World, and yet more 
E hurtful to himſelf, if to ruin not only his Fami- 
ly, but his Body and Soul likewiſe is to be hurt- 
ful. Who then can take delight in the com- 


Eating and Drinking, and who is better pleas'd 
with the converſation of a Proſtitute than of 
his Friends? Ought we not then to practice 
$ Temperance, above all things, ſeeing it is the 
foundation of all other Virtues 2 For without 
it, what can we learn that is Good, what do, 
that is worthy of Praiſe ? Is not the ſtate of 
Ea Man who is plung'd in Voluptuouſneſs, 2 
E wretched condition both for the Body and 
Soul? Certainly, in my Opinion, a free Per- 
ſon ought to wiſh to have no ſuch Servants ; 
and Servants addicted to ſuch brutal Irregula- 
rities ought earneſtly to pray the Gods that 
they may fall into the hands of very indulgent 
# Maſters, becauſe their Ruin will be otherwiſe 
} almoſt unavoidable. This is what Socrates was 
wont to ſay upon this Subject: But if he ap- 


it in his Actions, ſhewing himſelf to be not 
only invincible to the Pleaſures of the Senſes, 
but even depriving himſelf of the ſatisfaction 
of getting an Eſtate: For he believ'd that a 
Man who accepts of Money from others, 
| makes to himſelf Maſters of all thoſe that give 


lfs ſcandalous than other Slaveries. 
It will nor be amiſs for the glory of Socrates 
to relate what paſs'd between him and the So- 


* 


phiſt Antiphon, who deſign' d to ſeduce away 
7 GC 3 his 


=. 


Miſerable cond 
tion of a Man 


given to De- 
bauchery. 


pany of him, who has no other diverſion than 


Temperance of 


courſes, he was yet a more exact obſerver of 


him, and becomes their Slave in a manner no 


Socrates defends 
his way ot living 

agaiuſt Antiphon, 

who blames it, 
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| his Hearers, and to that end came to him 
when they were_with him, and in their Pre. 
lence addreſs d himſelf to him in theſe Words. 
 Antiphon's Rea» I 1magin'd, Socrates, that Philoſophers were hap. 
__ pier than other Men ; but, in my Opinion;thy 
Wiſdom renders thee more miſerable: For thou 
liv'ſt at ſuch a rate, that no Footman would 
live with a Maſter, that treated him in the 
ſame manner. Thou eat'ſt and drink'ſt poor- 
ly, thou art cloath'd very meanly, the ſame 
Suit ſerves thee in Summer and Winter, thou 
2 barefoot, and for all this thou tak'ſt no 
oney, tho it is a Pleaſure to get it, and af. 
ter a Man has got it, he lives more creditably, 
and more at his eaſe. If therefore, as in all 
other ſorts of Arts, Apprentices endeavour to 
imitate their Maſters, they who frequent thy 
Converſation, become like thee, *tis certain 
that thou wilt have taught them nothing, but to 
make themſclves miſerable. Socrates anſwerd 
Soeruess An- him thus. Thou think'ſt, Antiphen, I live ſo poor- 
TG ly, that I believe thou would'ſt rather die than 
live like me. But what is it thou find'ſt ſo 
ſtrange and difficult in my way of living? 
Thou blam'ſt me for not taking Money : Isit 
becauſe they who take Money are oblig d to 
do what they promiſe, and that I, who take 
none, entertain m (elf only with whom J 
think fit? Thou deſpiſeſt my eating and drink- 
ing: Is it becauſe my Food is not ſo good, nor 
ſo nouriſhing as thine, or becauſe it is more 
{carce and dearer : Or laſtly, becauſe thy Fare 
ſeems to thee to be better? Know that a Man 
who likes what he cats, needs no other RA. 
gout, and that he who finds one fort of Drink 
pleaſant, wiſhes tor no other. As to my Cloaths, 
thou know'it not what thou would'it be at! 


For we dreſs ourſelves differently, only becauſe 
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| ,f the hot or cold Weather; and if we wear 
choes, tis becauſe we would walk the eaſier. 
Bur tell me, did'ſt thou ever ſee that the Cold 
has hinder'd me from going abroad? Haſt thou 
erer ſeen me chuſe the cool and freſh Shades 
in hot Weather? And tho' I go barefoot, ſeeſt 
chou not that J go wherever I will? Doſt thou 
not know that there are ſome Perſons of a ve- 
ry tender Conſtitution, who by aſſiduous Ex- 
erciſe ſurmount the weakneſs of their Nature, 
and at length, endure Fatigues better than 
they who are naturally more robuſt, but have 
not taken pains to exerciſe and harden them- 
ſelves like the others? Thus therefore, doſt not 
chou believe that I, who have all my Life in- 
ur d my ſelf to undergo in Patience all manner 
of Fatigues, cannot now more eaſily ſubmit 
to this than thou, who haſt never thought of 
it? If 1 am not greedy of Dainties, if I ſleep 
E little, if I abandon not my ſelf to any infa- 
mous Amour, the reaſon is becauſe I ſpend m 
time more delightfully in things, whole Plea- 
ſure ends not in the moment of Enjoyment, Te Occupations 
and that make me hope beſides, to receive An full of Pleaiure, ' 
everlaſting Reward, Moreover, thou know'ſt 
very well, that when a Man fees that his Af- 
fairs go ill, he is not generally very gay; and 
that on the contrary, they who think to ſuc- 
ceed in their Deſigns, Whether in Agriculture, ard Content 
Traffick, or any other Undertaking, are very of Socrates. 
contented in their Minds. Now, doſt thou 
believe that from any thing whatſoever there 
can proceed a ſatisfaction like that of believing, 
that we improve daily in Virtue, and acquire 
the acquaintance and friendſhip of the beſt of 
Men? And if we were to ferve our Friends 
or our Country, would not a Man who lives 
like me, be more capable of it, than one that 
C 4 ſhould 
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Aale nue dg ſhould follow that courſe of Life which thou Socrat 
crates in his way . A | 

of Life, takeſt to be ſo charming? If it were neceſſy a gre 

to carry Arms, which of the two would be the Ne Doc 

beſt Soldier, he who muſt always fare delici. NVorthy 

ouſly, or he who is ſatisfy d with what he finds? Noth of 

If they were to undergo a Siege, who would f a We 

hold out longeſt, he who cannot live withou Wimmed! 

Delicates, or he who requires nothing by Wknows 


To have-need of 
little is to ap- 
proach near the 
Deity. 


S-crate*® again tor 
* SP : 
not taking Mony. 


Anti phon blames 


what may eaſily be had? One would think, Hallen i 
Antiphon, that thou believ'ſt Happineſs to con: Her Fri 
ſiſt in good eating and drinking, and in an ert is ju 
penſive and ſplendid way of Life. I, for ny {Wlopher 
part, am of Opinion, that to have need of no. Nike th 
thing at all, is a divine Perfection, and that her 
to have need but of little, is to approach very Neache 
near the Deity: And hence it follows, That ain h 
as there is nothing more excellent than the Nds t. 
Deity, whatever approaches neareſt to it, ii Mme 
likewiſe moſt near the ſupream Excellence. Eothers 
Another time Antiphon ſaid likewiſe to $;- Wſto be 
crates: I confeſs thou art an honeſt well-mcan- good 
ing Man, but tis certain thou know ſt nothing; N horn 
and one would think thou ownſt this to be Na 
true, for thou get'ſt nothing by thy Teaching. oute 
And yet thou would'ſt not thus give, for no con- ¶ uures 
ſid-ration, either thy Cloak, or thy Houle, Wen 
becauſe thou believ'ſt them of ſome {mall Va- any 
lue; nay, thou would'ſt not part with them In ſt 
for leſs than they are worth: If therefore thou Imp 
thought'ſt thy Converſation worth any thing, ¶ anot 
thou would'ſt be paid for it according to its {Wi wie 
Value; and in this thou ſhew'ſt thy ſelf he- tho! 
neſt, becauſe thou wilt not out of Avarice {Wally 


cheat any Man: But at the ſame time thou JW Vir 
diſcoverit too that thou know'ſt but little, WE 4 
ſince all thy Knowledge is not worth the * 

| = 


buying. i 
| | oth 


Socrates 
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thou Socrates anſwer'd him in this manner. There 


1 
the 
lici. 


& 2 great reſemblance between Beauty, and 


ne Doctrine of Philoſophers: What is Praiſe- 


Worthy in the one, is ſo in the other, and 


och of them are ſubject to the ſame Vice: For 


a Woman ſells her Beauty for Money, we 


Emmediately call her a Proſtitute: But if ſhe 
Bnows that a Man of Worth and Condition is 
allen in Love with her, and if ſhe makes him 
ther Friend, we ſay ſhe is a prudent Woman: 
It is juſt the ſame with the Doctrine of Philo- Sophiſts are litai 
Wophers, they that fell it, are Sophiſts, an 
Bike the publick Women : But if a Philoſo- 


pher obſerve a Youth of excellent Parts, and 


teaches him what he knows, in order to ob- 
tain his Friendſhip, we ſay of him, That he 
acts the Part of a good Citizen. Thus as 


ſome delight in Horſes, others in Dogs, and 


others in Birds, for my part all my Delight is 
to be with my Friends. I teach them all the 
good I know, and recommend them to all 
whom I believe capable to aſſiſt them in the 
way to Perfection. We all draw together 
out of the ſame Fountain, the precious Trea- 
ſures which the antient Sages have left us: 
Ee run over their Works, and if we find 
any thing Excellent, we take notice of it: 
In ſhort, we believe we have made a great 


Improvement, when we begin to love one 


another. This was the anſwer he made; and 
when I heard him ſpeak in this manner, I 
thought him very happy, and that he effectu- 
ally ſtirrd up his Hearers to the love of 


Virtue, 
Another time Antiphon ask'd him, why he 


| did not concern himſelf with Affairs of State, 
ſeeing he thought himſelf capable to make 
| hers good Politicians? He return d this an- 


ſwer. 


\ 


c 


Compariſon be2 
ween Doctrine 


and Beauty. 


d <2mmon Wo: 


men. 
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4.2 
ſwer. Should I be more ſerviceable to th, 
State, if I cook an Imployment, whoſe Fun 
ction would be wholly bounded in my Pe. 
ſon, and take up all my Time, than I am by 
inſtructing every one, as I do, and in furnif. 
ing the Republick with a great number of Hees 
tizens who are Capable to ſerve her ? 1 remi 
Diſcourſe of . But lec us now ſee, if by diſſuading h C 
8 Friends from Vanity, he did not exhort then 
| to the purſuit of Virtue. He frequently (il 
That there was no readier way to Glory, than 
to render ones ſelf Excellent, and not to affed 
to appear ſo. To prove this, he alledg'd the 
following Example. Let us ſuppoſe, ſaid he 
that any one would be thought a good 
Muſician, without being ſo in reality, what 
courſe muſt he take? He muſt be carcful 
to imitate the great Maſters in every thing 
that is not of their Art: He muſt like then 
have fine muſical Inſtruments; he mult, like 
them, be follow'd by a great number df 
Perſons wherever he goes, who muſt be al- 
ways talking in his Praiſe. And yet he mult 
not venture to. ſing in Publick; for then 
all Men would immediately perceive not on- 
ly his Ignorance, but his Preſumption and 
Folly likewiſe. And would it not be rib 
culous in him, to ſpend his Eſtace to ruin 
his Reputation? In like manner, if any one 
would appear a great Gcneral, or a goo! 
Pilot, tho' he know nothing of cither, what 
would be the iſſue of it? If he cannot mate 
| others believe it, it troubles him, and if he 
ö can perſuade them to think fo, he ib ye! 
| more unhappy. For if he be made cjwiG 
EY of for the ſteering of Ships, or to command 
an Army, he will acquic himſelf very ii 6: 
his Office, and perhaps be the cauſe of ir 
| ; 1 
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z of his beſt Friends. It is not leſs dan- 
rous to appear to be rich, or brave, or 
ong, if we are not ſo indeed; for this 
dvinion of us may procure us Imployments 
Lit are above our Capacity, and if we fail 
d effect what was expected of us, there is 
p remiflion for our Faults. And if it be a 


g 5 Wear Cheat to wheedle one of your Neigh- 
eu ours out of any of his ready Money or 
laid zoods, and not reſtore them to him after- 
than hards, it is a much greater Impudence and 


Theat, for a worthleſs Fellow to perſwade 
pe World that he is capable to govern a 


be, epublick. By theſe and the like Arguments 
0008: inſpird a hatred of Vanity and Oſten- 
75 tion into the Minds of thoſe who frequent- 
Cl 


þ4 him. 
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he encourag'd his Hearers 
by the following Argu- 
ments, to ſupport Hunger 
and Thirſt, to reſiſt the 
aT temptations of Love, to 
fly from Lazineſs, and in- 


— 
— _— 


N my Opinion likewiſe, 


Of the Education 
of one who i © 
govern. 
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ſtion : Ariſtippus, if thou wert intruſted with 
the Education of two young Men, one to he 
a Prince, and the other a private Man, how 
would? thou breed them up? Let us begin 
- by their Nouriſhment, as being the founds 
tion of all. Tis true, ſaid Ariſtippm, that 
Nouriſhment is the foundation of our Life 
Thou would'ſt accuſtom both of them, ſaid 
Socrates, to eat and drink at a certain Hour? 
"Tis likely I ſhould. But which of the two, 
ſaid Socrates, would thou teach to leave eating 
before he was farisfy'd, to go about ſome earn- 
eſt buſineſs? Him without doubt, anſwerd 
Ariſtippus, whom I intended to render caps 
ble to govern, to the End that under him the 
Affairs of the Republick might not ſuffer by 
zevere Exerciſes delay. Which of the two, continu'd Socrates, 
eta Prince. would | thou teach to abſtain from drinking 
when he was Thirſty, to ſleep but little, to go 
late to bed, to riſe early, to watch whole 
Nights, to live chaftly, to get the better df 
his darling Inclinations, and not to avoid Fx 
tigues, but expoſe himſelf freely to them? The 
ſame ſtill, repiy'd Ariſtippus. And if there be 
any Art that teaches to overcome our Ene 
mies, to which of the two is it rather reaſon- 
able to tcach it? To him too, ſaid Ariſippu, 
for without that Art, all the reſt would avail 
' The Inempe- him nothing. I believe, ſaid Socrates, that 1 
rnd Animas Man, who has been educated in this manner, 
theirDeltrution, WOUId not ſuffer himſelf to be fo eaſily fur- 
priz'd by his Enemies, as the moſt part of 
Animals do. For ſome periſh by their Glut- 
tony, as thoſe whom we allure with a Bait, 
or catch by offering them to drink, and who 
fall into the Snares, notwithſtanding their 
Fears and Diſtruſt. Others periſh through 
their Laſciviouſneſs, as Quails and Partridge 
| wh 
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with Who ſuffer themſelves to be decoy'd by the 

o be ounterfeit Voice of their Females, and blind- 

how ly following the amorous Warmth that tran- 

eoin ports chem, fall miſerably into the Nets. You 

nd May true, ſaid Arifippus. Well then, purſu d The Intempe- 
that erates, is it not ſcandalous for a Man to be ge ED 


taken in the ſame Snares with irrational Ani- Beats 
als? And does not this happen to Adulte- 
rers, who skulk and hide themſelves in the 
Chambers and Cloſets of marry'd Women, tho' 

they knew they run a great danger, and that the 

Laws are very rigorous againſt thoſe Crimes. 


erd They know themſelves to. be watch'd, and 
pa. chat if they are taken, they ſhall not be par- 
the don d. In a word, they ſee the Puniſhments 


and Infamy that hang over the Heads of Cri- 
Iminals like themſelves. Beſides, they are not 
ignorant that there are a thouſand honourable 
Diverſions to deliver them from theſe infamous 


ole I Paſfions, and nevertheleſs they run Hand over 
ol WF Head into the midſt of theſe Dangers: And 
'4- vat is this but to be very wretched and very 
he WW deſperate 2 I think it fo, anſwer'd Ariſtippus. 


What ſayſt thou, continu'd Socrates, to fee that 
the moſt neceſſary and molt important Affairs 
of Life, as thoſe of War and Husbandry, are, 
as well as ſeveral others of little leſs Conſe- 
quence, perform'd in the Fields and in the 
open Air, and that the greateſt part of Man- 2 Prince ovghe 
kind accuſtom themſelves ſo little to indure the to tiarattips. 
1. WF injuries of the Seaſons, ro ſuffer Heat and 
of Cola 2 T5 not this a great neglect, and doſt not 
. chou think that a Man who is to command 
c, others, ought to enure himſelf to all thefe 
10 WF Hardſhips ? Ariſtippus anſwerd, I think he 
1  vught. Therefore, reply'd Socrates,” if they 
al who are patient and laborious, as we have 
05 ſaid, are worthy to command, may we = 
| | = ay, - 
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fay, that they who can do nothing of all thi; 
ought never to pretend to any Office ? 4. 
ſtippms agreed to it, and Socrates went on, 
Since then thou know'ſt the rank which ei. 
ther of theſe two forts of Men ought to hold, 
among which would it thou have us place 
thee? Me! ſaid Arxiſtippus, I envy not the 
Fortune of thoſe that govern ; and when! 
reflect that we find difficulty enough to ſup- 
ply our own ſelves with what we have need 
of, I do not approve of loading our elves be. 
ſides with all the Necellities of a People : And 
that being often compell'd to go without ma- 
ny things that we deſire, we ſhould engage 
our ſelves in an Imployment that would ren. 
der us liable to blame, it we did not take care 
to ſupply others with every thing they want: 
Methinks there is Folly in all this. For Re- 
publicks make uſe of their Magiſtrates as I do 
of my Slaves, who I pretend ſhall get me my 
Meat and Drink and all other Neceſſaries, 
and not preſume to touch any of it them- 
ſelves: So too the People will have thoſe who 
govern the State take care to provide them 
with plenty of all Things, and will not ſuffer 
them to do any thing for their own Advat- 
tage. I think therefore that all who are 
pleasd with a hurry of Affairs, and in creat- 
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ing Buſineſs for others, are moſt fit to govern, Wane 

provided they have been educated and inſtruct- rot 

ed in the manner we mentioned. But for my Lot 

art, I deſire to lead a more quiet and eaſe Pen 

ife. Let us, ſaid Socrates, conſider, whether * 

ns wem e then Who govern, lead more happy L's d 


hepper chan than their Subjects: Among the Nations that 
their Subjects. are known to us, in Aſia the Syrians, the Phy- 
gians, and the Lydians are under the Empu* 


of the Perſians. In Europe, the Maotians 45 
5 b 


You 
An 
of 
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object to the Scythians : In Africa, the Car- 
jaginians reign over the reſt of the Africans : 
Which, in thy Opinion, are the moſt happy ? 
et us look into Greece, where thou art at 
reſent: Whoſe condition thinkeſt thou is 
oft to be defir'd, that of the Nations who 


lace 

the Rule, or of the People who are under the Do- 

n 1 ninion of others? I can never, ſaid Ariſtippus, Common Erro 
up- Wconſent to be a Slave, but there is a way be- 

el een both, that leads neither to Empire nor 

be. Plarery, and this is the road of Liberty, in 


which I endeavour to walk, becauſe it is the 
he ſhorteſt to arrive at true Quiet and Re- 
poſe. If thou hadſt ſaid, reply'd Socrates, 
that this way, which leads neither to Empire 
nor Slavery, is a way that leads far from all 
human Society, thou would'ſt perhaps have 


ze- id ſomething: But how can we live acne 
do Men, and neither command nor obey ? Seeſt 
chou not that the Mighty oppreſs the Weak, 
es, and uſe them as their Slaves, after having gi- 
m- ren them a thouſand Reaſons to complain, 


both in general and particular? And if they 4 
ind any who will not ſubmit, they ravage 
their Countries, ſpoil their Corn, cut down 
their Trees, and attack them in all manners, till 
they are compell'd to yield themſelves up to 
davery,rather than undergo ſo unequal a War? 


n, Among private Men themſelves, do not the 

ct. Crongeſt and moſt Bold trample on the others? 

Lo the end therefore, that this may not hap- 

lic I pen to me; ſaid Ariſtippus, I confine my ſelf 

cr not to any Republick, but am ſometimes here, 

es bometimes there, and think it beſt to be a 

at ranger wherever I am. This Invention of 

ours, reply'd Socrates, is very extraordinary: . 

re And fince the Death of Sins, of Scyron, and mous Rutter. 

re ot Proeruſtes, I ſuppoſe there is no Man left whom Theieus | 
ha 'S 1 | W. See Plu- = 


© 
who tarch in Bis Lits, 
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He ſays this, be- 
cauſe they that 
fell into the 


were in danger 


of. being ſold for 
Slaves. 


Objection of Ari- 
ſtippus againſt 
what Soc rates 
ſaid of the Educa- 
tion af 2 Prince. 


They have Alliances with their Neighbour 


bands of Thieves, Slave, that a Maſter would be never the bet. 
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who treats Travellers ill. But what? Thy": B 


* 
* 


who continue always in their Country, ha iſcou 

Laws to prevent their being injur'd, they hay d in | 

Relati d Friend {iſt th cem'lt 

elations and Friends to aſſiſt them, they hyp doſe u 
oſe 


fortify'd Towns, and Arms for their defeng r 
9 


ger an 


ſleep li 
| 75 th 
end H 
what C 


Willing 


and yet they cannot intirely ſhelter themſche 
from the Attempts and Surprizes of ill Men. 
And thou, who haſt none of theſe Adyy. 
tages, who art for the moſt part upon th 
Roads, which are very dangerous for all Men 
who never com'ſt to any Town where thay 


haſt not leſs Credit than the meaneſt Inhab. Pod 
tant: In a word, who art as unknown as ther 3 
defire to be, who make it their buſineſs o un, 
ceive others, doſt thou hope to be fſpar'd b. 2 
cauſe thou art a Stranger, or becauſe thou inf 8 
haſt Paſſports from the Republicks, that pr + > 
miſe thee all manner of Safety going or con" 
ing, or becauſe thou would'ſt make ſo ill Rr. 


ſuffer 
ceſſit 
ping tl 
wolur 


ter for thee? For who would ſuffer in his F4 
mily a Man, who, would not work, and jet 
expected to live well? But let us ſee how 
Maſters uſe ſuch Servants. When they ar 


too laſcivious, they compel them to faſt i one 
they have brought them ſo low, that they Im 
have no great Stomach to make Love: If they ul 
are Thieves, they prevent them from Stealing, you 
by carefully locking up whatever they could pl 
take: They chain them for fear they ſhould . 
run away: If they are dull and lazy, then en, 
Stripes and Scourges are the Rewards we ge 3 
them: If thou thy ſelf hadſt a worthleb 12 
Slave, would'ſt thou not take the ſame Mea. my 
ſures with him? Ariſtippas anſwer'd : I Wo: M 
treat ſuch a Fellow with all manner of Sche— ih 


rity, till J had brought him to ſerve me be 
tel. 
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er. But, Socrates, let us reſume our former 
Diſcourſe. In what do they, who are educat- 
din the Art of Governing, which thou 
-em'ſt to think a great Happineſs, differ from 
hoſe who ſuffer through Neceflity 2 For thou 
yt they muſt accuſtom themſelves to Hun- 
ber and Thirſt, to endure Cold and Heat, to 
Weep little, and that they muſt voluntarily ex- 
Ce themſelves to a thouſand other Fatigues 


2 pnd Hardſhips. Now I cannot comprehend 
m difference there is between being whipt 
= illingly, and by force, and tormenting ones 
k Wody eicher one way or the other, except that 
mT Folly in a Man to be willing to ſuffer 
in. How! ſaid Socrates, thou knowit not 
difference between Things voluntary and 
a Neonſtrain d; that he who ſuffers Hunger, be- 


Kcauſe he is pleas'd to do ſo, may likewiſe eat 
When he pleaſes; and he who ſuffers Thirſt, 
becauſe he is willing, may alſo drink when he 
will: But it is not in the Power of him who 
ſuffers either of them thro' conſtraint and ne- 
ceſſity, to relieve himſelt by eating and drink- 


2 ling the moment he deſires it? Beſides, he that Hope is « com 
oluntarily embraces any laborious Exerciſe, . 
il nds much Comfort and Content in the Hope 
hey chat animates him. Thus the fatigues of 
hey Hunting diſincourage not the Hunters, be- 
ng {cauſe they hope to take the Game they pur- 
111 ſue. And yet what they take, tho they think 
ud it their Reward, is certainly of very little va- 


ue. Ought not they then, who labour to 
gain the Friendſhip of good Men, or to ſur- 
mount their Enemies, or to render themſelves 
capable of well-governing their Families, and 
of ſerving their Country, ought not theſe, I 
lay, joy fully to undertake the trouble, and to 
lire content, being very well ſatisfy'd with 
2 them- 
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themſelves, and perceiving they are eſteemd 
by others? And to prove to thee, that it i; 

ood to impoſe Labours on our felves, it is 4 
| Her among thoſe who inſtruct Youth, tha 
the Exerciſes which are eaſily perform'd x 
the firſt Attempt, and which we immediately 
take delight in, are not capable to form the 
Body well, nor of imprinting in the Soy] 
any conſiderable Knowledge : But that thoſe 
which require Patier.ce, Application, Labour, 
and Aſſiduity, prepare the way to illuſtrious 
Actions and great Atchicvements. This is 
the Opinion of good Judges, and Heſiod ſays 
{omewhere, 


For Vice embraces us with open Arms; 

Is won with eaſe ; too laviſh of her Charms: 

Virtue, more coy, by Order of the Gods, 

On Mountains hard to climb, has fix'd her calm 
( Abodes : 

A rocky rough Aſcent th Acceſs denies : 

And horrid are the Paths that lead to irtues 70h. 


But he who bravely gains the Mountains Height 
Finds bliſsful Plains his Labours to requite, 


And drowns paſt Toils in Floods of waſt Delight. 
And Fpicharmus ſays likewiſe, 


The niggard Gods do nothing freely give; 
Our Labours pay for all that we receive. 


And in another place the ſame Author ſays, 


Pure unmix'd Pleaſure on Man never flows ; 


But daſh'd with dire Diſeaſes, Wants, and Wots 


And the learned Prodicus is of the ſame Opi- 


nion in the Book he has written of the Lo 
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md Mor Hercules : For, if I remember aright, he This beirg ſpo- 
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it iz Ways, that Hercules, being grown up to the manner of the ll 
is 2 ears of adoleſ he time when Youths &'benians, is a= 
| [Years OL adole cency, tne time nN 1 Ourns bour the Age of a 
that beginning to be at their own diſpoſe, begin eigt.teen Years, 3 , 
dt Whikewiſe ro give Promiſes, whether during the 50 

VW 4 8. 3 . * 11 7 by 
rely Nremainder of their Life, they will be inclin'd 0 
the Wo good or ill, being retir'd into a Solitude, 7 
do W 1nd perplex'd wich an extream TIrreſolution A 
woſe concerning what courſe of Life he ought to 6 
our, WF follow, two tall Women appear'd to, and ac- Y 
ids coſted him: One of them had a very good Volupruouſneſs * 
Mien, which ſeem'd to confeſs an inward ent chemte fes, Fe. 
s Goodneſs : All her Allurements were natural; i Hercules. 5 
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a wonderful Modeſty appear'd in her Eyes, 
in all her Actions and Behaviour; and ſhe was 
rery decently array'd in white. The other 
| had a jolly Look, and ſeem'd very nice and 
tender: She was painted, to render her Com- 
plexion more vermilion and more white: 
| She forc'd her natural Shape that ſhe might 
appear more ſtrait and upright, her Eyes 
were full of Aſſurance and Confidence; and 
| ſhe was dreſs'd to Advantage, to ſet off her 
| Beauty; She often look'd on her ſelf, and took 
| notice whether any caſt their Eyes upon her : 
and now and then ſhe would regard her ſha- 
dow, When they were come near to Hercu- 
Len, this laſt being deſirous to get to him be- 
fore the other, who always kept walking the 
lame ſober pace, ſtept before her, and coming 
near the yourhful Heroe, ſaid to him. I have speech of volups 
oblery'd, my dear Hercules, that thou haſt been l 
long in doubt concerning what ſort of Life- 
it will be beſt for thee to betake thy ſelf to: 


„I thou wilt enter into Friendſhip with me, 
| I will guide thee in the moſt eaſy and delight- 
pd ful way: There can be no Pleaſure of which 


tou ſhalt not caſte, and no trouble ſhall dare 
: D 3 approach 
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approach thee. Thou ſhalt not di 

Tranquility with Wars, nor x Myr ald 
of the World: Thou ſhalt have nothin 19 
do but to fare deliciouſly, to content thy 5 8 | 
and thy Ears, to ſmell the fragrancy of Gd 
to touch celighttul Things; to chuſe the Love; 
thou think'it moſt charming, to ſleep on Bed; 
of Down, and to reflect on the Happineſs of 


having all theſe Enjoyments, withou N 

Uneaſineſs. And os rd rows (fir 

means of having theſe Enjoyments will ſome. __ 

times fail thee, nor fear that I will reduce thee ke 

to the neceſſity of labouring either with the a 

Body or with the Mind, to have them: Others Far 

ſhall labour for thee, nor ſhalt thou ſcrupleto rag 

embrace all opportunities of promoting thy {oy 

own Intereſt : I give my Followers leave to offs 

take their Advantages wherever they can. e 

Hercules hearing her ſpeak thus, ask d her . 

Name; and ſhe anſwer d, They who love me you 

call me Happineſs; but my Enemies endes. od 

vour to blacken me with the odious Name of al 
ee N 2 the other Woman 1 

; ear to him, and ſpeaking 1 pes 
gpeech of Virtue, {aid thus. : I likewiſe, EEroules 1 oth. 7 ors 

_ thee, becauſe I very well know thy Extraction = 

and have obſerv'd thy good Inclination in ch: Ml 

. Exerciſes of thy Infancy : And this makes me on 

hope, thar if thou wilt follow me, ic will not = 

be long ere thou doſt great Actions, and I am hes 

certain that ſome of the Glory will redound 8 

to me. I will not impoſe upon thee with the = 

_ alluring Promiſes and beautiful illuſions of Plea- * 

ſures and Delights, but will tell the the Truth + 
1 of things, and how the Gods have order d them. th 
e Tron. Whatever is glorious and excellent in the dr 
A World cannot be acquir'd without Care and 1 


Labour: The Gods give no real Good, no 
true 


, 
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ue Happineſs to Men on any other Terms: 
\nd if thou defir'it to render the Gods propi- 
tous to thee, thou muſt adore them: If thou 
teſir ſt to be lov'd by thy Friends, thou muſt 
go ſomething to oblige them: If thou would'ſt 
be honour'd by a Republick, thou muſt im- 
ploy thy elf in her Service: If thou would'ſt 


or gain the eſteem of all Greece, thou muſt endea- 
of! rour to do ſome ſervice to all Greece: If thou 
8 deſir ſt to reap the Fruits of the Earth, thou 


muſt cultivate it: If thou would'ſt enrich thy 
ſelf by Flocks and Herds, thou muſt tend 
them carefully: If thou would'ſt make thy 
Fortune by Arms, and put thy ſelf in a con- 
dition to defend thy Friends, and to ſubdue 
thy Enemies, thou muſt ſtudy the Trade 
of War under thoſe that know it, and after 
having attain'd that Knowledge, thou muſt 
learn to make a good uſe of it: If thou 
would'ſt have thy Body dextrous and pliable 
to do whatever thou pleaſeſt, thou muſt ex- 
erciſe it with Labour and Sweat. 
Upon theſe Words, as Prodicus relates it, 
| Voluptuouſneſs interrupted Virtue, and ſaid. Doſt 
thou hear, Hercules, through how long and 
| painful a way ſhe pretends to lead thee to Plea- 
ſures? J will teach thee one that is ſhorter and 
more eaſie. Here Virtue, reſuming the Diſ- 
courſe, ſaid to her. Oh miſerable Wretch! 
what Pleaſures doſt thou know? Thou, who 
| wilt do. nothing to acquire them ; thou who 
cram'ſt thy ſelf with all forts of Delicacies, 
even before thou deſir'ſt them: Thou ear'ſt 
before thou art hungry, thou drink'ſt before 
thou art dry: Thou muſt have Cöoks, that 
thou may'ſt eat exquiſitely,and that thou may'ſt 
drink with Pleaſure, thou ſend'ſt for rich Wines 
from far, and muſt have Ice in Summer. Thou 
D 4 "mer 
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art not ſatisfy d with Quilts to ſleep on, thy MWichou 
muſt have ſumptuous and coſtly Beds, an; WMltcaven 
Carpets on the Floor: For thou go'ſt no io rater 
ſleep becauſe thou art weary'd with I abou; Vu Goc 
but becauſe thou haſt nothing to do. In th: Mn tot 
Pleaſures of Love, thou anticipateſt the nce4 Wanion 
of Nature, and uſeſt all forts of Incentives WMWamili: 
provoke thee to that fleeting ſenſual Delight. Wm aid 
Thou mak'ſt uſe of Men as of Women: leis of 
thus it is that thou uſeſt thy Friends. Thou Wenterp! 
defil'ſt thy ſelf all Night with a thouſand Poe ſtr 
lutions ; and drown'ſt thy ſelf in fleep during Fri 
the more delightful and moſt uſeful part of the Mlkhelels 
Day. And tho' thou art immortal, the God; Hing an 
have baniſh'd thee from their Company, and WCrink, 
among Men, the Good deſpiſe thee. Thou WMWdleep 
ns: che jrus boalſt'ſt that thou art happy, and yet thou haſt than t 
Sicht and Hear. never heard what is moſt charming to all Ear, Nbeleſ 
ing. I mean, the Praiſe of our own ſclves : Thou by it 
haſt never ſeen what is taken for the moſt WMDuty. 
agreeable Object in the whole World: I mean, Hing p. 
any noble Work of our own Hands. Who nour' 
8 then can giye Credit to thy Words, and who of pa 
of ſound Judgment would liſt himſelf in cy than 
Train, or aſſociate himſelf with thy Followers? Thus 
The young among them are effeminate, an! Wh Gods 
without Vigour ; the old, ſtupify'd, and with- ]Wiſicir 
out Prudence. In the flower of their Ag: ves, 
they live deliciouſly, and without taking any n 8b 
Pains, and in their declining Years, they ue tern 
oppreſs'd with Labours and Miſeries. They ere 
are aſham'd of their paſt Actions, afflicted a ict 
their preſent Condition, and conſume then- tis 
ſelves away with a vain Regret for having t. I ba 
ken all their Enjoyments in their Youth, aud the! 
for having reſerv'd all the Inconveniencics tor Ne 
the laſt moments of their Life. But I keep chat 
company with the Gods and with good 1 1 
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Without me, nothing excellent is done in 
even, nor on the Earth: Nothing is in 
eater eſteem than I, either with the immor- 
al Gods, or with the Men that know me, I 
m to them who work, a moſt agreeable Com- 
anion of their Labours: I am to Maſters of 
Families a faithful guard of their Houſes : I 
m aiding in ſucceſsfully carrying on the Af- 
urs of Peace: I lend a lure aſſiſtance in the 
nterprizes of War: I have a great ſhare in 
he ſtricteſt Friendſhips, Tho' the Repaſts of 
my Friends are calily got ready, they never- 
heleſs find in them the true Pleaſure of eat- 
ing and drinking, becauſe they never eat nor 
drink, but to ſatisfy their Hunger and Thirſt. 
Sleep is incomparably more ſweet to them, 
than to thoſe who do not labour; and never- 
theleſs they ſhake it eaſily off, and loſe not 
by it the opportunities of performing their 
Duty. The Young have the Pleaſure of be- 
ing prais'd by the Old, the Old of being ho- 
nour'd by the Young, and the remembrance 
of paſt Actions gives them no leſs ſatisfaction, 
than the good ſucceſs of their preſent Affairs. 
Thus by my means they are favour'd by the 
Gods, cheriſh'd by .their Friends, honour d by 
their Country, and when their fatal Hour ar- 
tires, they remain not bury'd in oblivion, but 
2 glorious Reputation makes them flouriſh 
eternally in the memory of all Men. Thou 
therefore, generous Hercules, thou, whoſe 
Birth is ſo illuſtrious, even thou may'ſt acquire 
this wondrous Happineſs, if thou wilt do what 
| have told thee, And this, Ariſftippus, was 
the inſtruction, which as Prodicis ſays, Virtue 
gave the young Hercules. Thou may 'it believe 
that he-embelliſh'd the Thoughts wich more 
noble Expreſſions than I do: But however, tis 
y | red- 
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reafonable that thou too ſhould'ſt make thy al. 
vantage of theſe Inſtructions, and that from thi 
; time forward thou ſhould'ſt think of the future Mete wor 
viſcourſe of So. "Socrates ſeeing his eldeſt Son _Lamprocls in | 

eres with "3 A rage with his Mother, ſpoke to him in thi * 

procles touching manner. Come hither, Son: Haſt thou nere e ; 

ne reſpect cue heard of a certain fort of Men, who are cad 6 i 
Ungrateful. Very often, anſwer d the young : 

: Man. And doſt thou know, ſaid Socrate, 
why they are calld ſo? We call a Man un. 
grateful, anſwer'd Lamprocles, who having te- 
ceiv'd a Kindneſs, does not return the like, if 

Ingratieude is av Occaſion offers. Methinks therefore, ſaid 5. 

Ivjultice, crates, Ingratitude is a kind of Injuſtice? ! 

| think ſo tOO, anſwer'd Lamprocles. Socrates 
went on; Haſt thou never conſider'd of what 
nature this Injuſtice is? For ſince it is an In- 
juitice to treat our Friends ill, and on the 
contrary, a piece of Juſtice to do miſchief to 

our Enemies, may it be ſaid with like reaſon, 

that it is an Injuſtice to be ungrateful towards 

our Friends, and that it is Juſt to be ungratetul 
towards our Enemies? Lamprocles anſwer d, 1 

have maturely conſider'd this, and methinks'tis 
abſolutely an Injuſtice to be ungrateful, either 

to a Friend, or an Enemy. If then, purſu'd So- 

crates, Ingratitude be an Injuſtice, it follows 

that the greater the Favours are which we 

have receiv'd, the greater is the Injuſtice in 

not acknowledging them. Lamprocles granted 

this conſequence, and Socrates continu'd. Can 

e much we there be any ftricter Obligations than thoſe 
sour that Children have to their Fathers and Mo- 
thers ? For tis they who gave them a Being, 

and who have put them in a condition to be- 

hold all the wonders of Nature, and to partake 

of the many good Things which the God 

have given to Men, and which are ſo delight 

+ | ul, 
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if af that there is not any thing that all Men 
ae ore dread, than to leave them, inſomuch 
1 . Republicks have ordain d Death to be the 

" 1 -:hment of the moſt enormous Crimes, be- 


ſe there is nothing more terrible to put a 
op to the rage of the wicked, than the ap- 
-henfion of Death. Thou know'ſt very well 
jo, that tis not the Pleaſure of Love that in- 
lines Men to marry : There are too many 
her Remedies for that Paſhon ; the Streets 
{the Houſes are full of them: But we con- 
er, with great Care, which are the Women 
5 whom we may hope to have fine Children, 
nd thoſe are they whom we take. After this 
e chief Care of the Husband is to maintain 
s Wife, and to provide for his Children 
Things uſeful for Life, in the greateſt abun- 
Ince he can: On the other hand, the Wife 
cceives into her Bowels ſo heavy a burthen, 
Ind bears it about with a great deal of Trou- 
Il and Danger: She gives it part of her Nou- 
ſhment and Life; and after having ſuffer'd 
ie ſharpeſt Pangs at the moment of its Birth, 
Ite gives it ſuck, and continues her Care and 
Lore to it. All this ſhe does, without having 
er receiv'd the leaſt Pleaſure from a Crea- 
ure ſo void of Reaſon, that it knows not even 
ter that is ſo good to it, nor can ask her for 
t5own Neceſſities. She does as it were de- 
ine, what is fit or neceſſary for it, and endea- 
ours to give it to her Babe: Night and Day. 
be is imploy'd in ſerving it, and ſees not what 


ter this, when the Children are come to an 
ape fit to be inſtructed, the Fathers teach them 


ll their Life: And if they know any Man 
nore capable to inſtruct them than chanſeires, 
„ tl ey 


reward ſhe ſhall have for all her Labours. Af- 


Troubles of Wo- 
men from ther 
Children, 5 


al the good Things they can for the conduct 
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they ſend them to him, without regard to Her d 
Expence, giving Proofs by all ſorts of Wu bought 
how glad they ſhould be to ſee them honef er that 
Men. Certainly, anſwer'd Lamproctes, if m ness“ 

Mother had done all this, and a hundred time vo tak 

as much, no Man could ſuffer her ill Humour; Who ma! 

Doſt not thou think, ſaid Soerates; that the ou ſa) 

Anger of a Beaſt is much more difficult to ſup ou ca 

Fk was Xan- port than that of a Mother? Not of a Monit : 
Uppe- ther like her, ſaid Lamprocles. Socrates contithou be 
nu'd; What ſtrange thing has ſhe done w eſcenſ 

thee, has ſhe bit thee, has ſhe kick'd thee, Mou ne 

Beaſts do when they are angry? Lamprodu ill, n 

anſwer'd, ſhe has a Tongue that no Mort ether! 

can fuffer. And thou, reply'd Socrates, how cles, 

many Croſſes didſt thou give her in thy In-Wſſvill ol 

fancy, by thy continual Bawling, and impo- de ge 

tunate Actions, how much trouble by Nigut be mi 

and by Day: How much affliction in thy i- Or i. 

neſſes? At worſt, anſwer'd Lamprecles, I never dee, 

did nor ſaid any thing that might make her l wor 

i wy cough bluſh. Alas! ſaid Socrates, is it more dithculr MM any | 
Re, ©. for thee to hear in parience the haſty Expceſ-WMthou 
ſfrons of thy Mother, than it is for the Come-W or ne 

dians to hear what they ſay to one another on Wi Vret 

the Stage, when they fall into the moſt inju- WW pain: 

rious Reproaches: For they eafily ſuffer it, Wi ions 

knowing well that when one reviles another, Mot 

he reviles him not wich intent to injure him; tar 

and when one threatens another, he chreatens WI lick 


him not with deſig: to do him any harm? 874 
Thou who art fully convinc'd likewile of the Cri 
intentions of thy Mother, and who. knowit WI uh 
very well that the hard Words ſhe gives thee Bui 
do not proceed from Hate; but that ſhe has a WI the 
great affection for thee, how canſt thou then WII dhe 


be angry with her? Is it becauſe thou im. 
gin'ſt chat ſhe wiſhes thee ill? Not in the lea, 
. | an- 
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nſwer'd Lamprocles, I never had ſuch a 


hought. What, continu'd Socrates, a Mo- 
her that loves thee 3; a Mother wiv in thy 
kneſs does all ſhe can to recover thy Health, 
yho takes care that thou want for nothing, 
ho makes ſo many Vos to the Gods for thee ; 
hou ſay ſt this is an ill Mother? In truth, if 
hou can ſt not live with her, I will ſay tnou 
inſt not live at thy Eaſe. In ſhort, doſt 
hou believe thou ought'ſt to have any con- 
eſcenſcion or reſpect for any one? Or doſt 
hou not care for any Man's Favour and Good- 
ill, neither for that of a General, or of any 
other Magiſtrate 2 On the contrary, ſaid Lam- 
cles, I am very careful to gain the good- 
will of all Men. Perhaps thou would'{t get 
the good-will of thy Neighbour, to the end 
he might give thee Fire when thou want'ſt it: 
Or in caſe any misfortune ſhould happen to 
thee, that he might ſpeedily relieve thee? Yes, 
I would, And if thou wert travelling with 
any Man, either by Sea or Land, would'ſt 
thou think it indifferent to be lov'd by him, 
or not? No indeed. Thou art then ſuch a 
Wretch, ſaid Socrates, that thou would'ſt take 
pains to acquire the good-will of thoſe Per- 
ſons, and thou wilt do nothing to pleaſe thy 
Mother, who loves thee incomparably better 
than they? Know'ſt thou not that the Repub- 
lick concerns not her ſelf with common In- 
gratitudes, that ſhe takes no cognizance of ſuch 
Crimes, and that ſhe neglects to puniſh thoſe 
who do not return the Civilities they receive? 
But if any one be diſreſpectful to his Parents, 
there is a Puniſhment for ſuch Ingratitude ; 
the Laws reject him as an Out-law, and per- 
mithim not to be receiv'd into any publick Of- 
lice, becauſe it is not believ'd that a Sacrifice, 
offer'd 


Ingratitude to 
Parents pum A 
by the Laws. 


Diſcourſe of So- TWO Brothers, whoſe Names were Chare 
tzates with Chæ- 
}ECTAtes , touch- 
ing Brotherly 
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offer d by an impious Hand, can be acceptabi 
to the Gods, or profitable to the Republick 
Tis not believ'd that ſuch a Man can be © 

able to perform any great Action, or to d 

ribute Juſtice, The ſame Puniſhment is o 
dain'd likewiſe for thoſe, who after the Dex: 
of their Parents neglect to honour their bu 
nerals : And this is particularly examin'd into 
in the inquiry that is made into the Lives gf 
ſuch as ſtand Candidates for Offices. There. 
fore, my Son, if thou be wiſe, thou wilt pray 
to the Gods to pardon thee the Offences thou 
haſt committed againſt thy Mother, to the 
end they may nor refuſe thee their Favours 

erceiving thee to be ungrateful. Take care 


ikewile that Men may not diſcover the con- 
tempt thou ſhew'ſt her; for then would'ſt thou 
be blam'd and abandon'd by all the World: 
And if it were ſuſpected that thou didſt retum 
with Ingratitude the Benefits of thy Parents, 
no Man could believe thou would'ſt be grate- 
ful for the good turns that others might 
do thee. 
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pbon and Cherecrates , were at enmity with 
each other, Socrates was acquainted with them, 
and had a great mind to make them Friends : 
Meeting therefore with Cherecrates, he accoſt- 
ed him thus. Art thou tco one of thoſe who 
prefer the being rich to the having a Bro- 
ther; and who do not conſider that Riches 
being inanimate Things, have need of being 
defended, whereas a Brother is himſelf a good 
defence; and after all, that there is more Mo- bod 
ney than Brothers? For is it not extravagant Wil Che; 
in ſuch Men to imagin, that a Brother docs Hatt 
them wrong, becauſe they enjoy not his Eſtate! Wil to þ 

Why ſay they not likewife, that all the wor pen 
N | logs 
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does them wrong, becauſe they are not in 
oſſeſſion of what belongs to the reſt of Man- 


ind? But they believe with great reaſon, that 
0 01 is better to live in Society, and to be aſſur'd 
oi; 2 moderate Eſtate, than to have wholly to 
ati emſelves all that their Neighbours enjoy, 
Fuß ad to be expos'd to the Dangers that are in- 
into g eparable from Solitude. Nevertheleſs they 
5 olf are not of the ſame Opinion as to the Compa- 
ele ay of cheir Brothers. If they are rich, they 
bay chemſelves Slaves to ſerve them, they pro- 
bout eure chemſelves Friends to ſtand by them: But 
theſſh pr their Brothers, they neglect them; as if a 
ur Brother were not ſo fit to make a Friend of, 
dare s another Man. And yet it is a great ad- 
on- amage to Friendſhip, to have been born of 
Hou the ſame Parents, and brought up together ; 
10 : Wi fnce even Beaſts retain ſome inclination for 
urn their Brother Beaſts that are fed with them. 


Beſides, a Man who has a Brother is the more 
regarded for it, and Men are more cautious to 


ght BN offend him. Chærecrates anſwer'd him thus. 

You are indeed in the right toſay, that a good 
76-8 Brother is a great Happineſs : And unleſs there 
ch be an extreme cauſe of diſſenſion, I think that 
m, brothers ought a little to bear with one an- 
: other, and not part on a ſligkt occaſion: But 
fl when a Brother fails in all things, and 1s quite 
ho Fi contrary of what he ought to be, would 
0- Jeu have a Man do what is impoſſible, and 
e continue in good intelligence with him? So- 
ae reply d: Does your Brother give offence 
1 to all the World as well as to you? Does no 


body give him a good Word? That, ſaid 
Cherecrates, is one of the chief Cauſes of the 
Hatred T bear him : For he is cunning enough 
to pleaſe others; but whenever we two hap- 
pen to meet, you would think his ſole Deſign 
were 
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were to fall out with me. Socrates replyd: 
Does not. this proceed from what I am going 
to ſay ? When any Man would make uſe of! 
Horſe, and knows not how to govern him 
he can expect nothing from him but trouble; 
Thus if we know not in what manner to be. jourr 
have our ſelves toward our Brother, what thin Here of 
you we can expect from him but uneaſineſ? you Wi 
Why do you imagin, ſaid Cherecrares, that [Mi Far 
am ignorant in what manner I ought to carry chat c 
my ſelf to a Brother, fince I can ſhew him a um w 


pf your 
when h 
ou tak 
o mine 
take ca 


much love and reſpe&, both in my Words and ben, 
Actions, as he can ſhew me in his? But when N diſpat- 
I ſee a Man endeavour to diſoblige me all man- the lik 
ner of ways, ſhall I expreſs any good-will for WM where 


him? No: This is what I cannot do, and 
will not ſo much as endeavour it. You make 
me wonder, ſaid Socrates, and if you had a 
Dog that were good to keep your Flocks, who 
ſhould fawn on your Shepherds, and grin his 
Teeth and ſnarl whenever you come in his 
way, is it not true, that inſtead of being angry 
with him, you would make much of him to 
bring him to know you? Now you fay that 
a good Brother is a great Happinels ; you 
confeſs that you know how to oblige, and 
yet you put it not in practice, to reconcile 
your ſelf with Cherephon. I fear I have not 
Cunning enough to compaſs it. Methinks, 
ſaid Socrates, there would be no need of any 
extraordinary Cunning in the matter ; and 
am certain that you have enough to engage 
him to wiſh you well, and to have a great 
Value for you. Pray, cry'd Cherecrates, it 
you know any Art I have to make my felt be 
lov'd, let me know it immediately, for hither- 
to I never perceiv'd any ſuch thing. An- 
{wer me, ſaid Socrates, If you defir'd that 99 
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V your Friends ſhould invite you to his Feaſt, 
vine nen he offer'd a Sacrifice, what courſe would nn 65 
of ou cake? I would begin firſt to invite him 
lim, o mine. And if you would oblige him to 
ble Nie care of your Affairs in your abſence on 
be⸗ Journey, what would you do? I would take 
ink ene of his firſt, during his abſence. And if 
eb? you would have a Foreigner receive you in 
at [tis Family, when you come into his Country, 
ary chat courſe would you take? I would make 
num welcome at my Houſe when he came to 
and /thens, and would endeavour to further the 
hen liſpatch of his Buſineſs, that he might do me 
an- the like favour when I ſhould be in the City 
for WW where he lives. Ha! ſaid Socrates you know 
and an the Arts of ingratiating your ſelf, and yet 
ale vill not own it. But perhaps you ſcruple to 
dag make your application to your Brother, and 
o ber you will be valu'd the leſs for it: But, in 
ns ny Opinion, a Man deſerves to be honour's 
his NN who begins firſt to do hurt to his Enemies, 
5) and good to his Friends: And if I had thought 
to that Cbærephon had been more proper than you 
hat N w propoſe the reconciliation, I would have 
ou endeavour'd to have perſuaded him to prevent 
nd i jou : Bur I take you to be more fit to ma- 
ile nage this matter, and believe you will bring 
10: it to paſs rather than he. What you ſay 1s 
ks, abſurd, and ugworthy of you, reply'd Chære- 
1) i crates: Would you have me break the Ice, I 
nd BY who am the younger Brother? Do you for- 
Se get that among all Nations the Honour to be- 
at gin, is reſerv'd to the Elder? How do you 
if mean, ſaid Socrates, muſt not a younger Bro- 
be Wl ther give the precedepcy to the Elder? Muſt 
er- be nor riſe up when he comes in, give him 
dhe beſt place, and hold his peace to let him 
7 Ipeak ? Delay therefore no longer to do what 


I bid 


65 
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T bid you, go and try to appeaſe your Bro. Ml Brot! 
ther: He will receive you with open Arms: time 
It is enough, that he is a Friend to Honour. ſtant 
and of a generous Temper: For as there is no ſtrete 
readier way to gain the good-will of the Mean thom 
and Poor, than by being liberal to them; ſo 
nothing has more power over the Mind of 
2 Man of Honour and Condition, than to 
treat him with reſpe& and friendſhip, Che- 
recrates objected : But when I have done what 


you ſay, if my Brother ſhould not be better 1. 
temper d, what then? What harm would it be have 
to you? ſaid Socrates: It will ſhew your good- and 
neſs, and that you love him, and make him how 
appear to be ill-natur'd, and not deſerving and 
to be oblig d by any Man. But I am of Op- noſt 
nion this will not happen, and when he ſees Ciou- 
that you attack him with Civilities and god noch 
Offices, I am certain he will endeavour to get little 
e better of you in ſo kind and generous 2 For 
Contention. You are now in the moſt Floc 
wretched condition imaginable : It is as if the bave 
hands which God has given us reciprocally to ior 
aid each other, were employ'd only to hinder I Hap 
one another: Or as if the Feet, which by the '0 g 
Divine Providence were made to aſſiſt cach WM Nay 
other to walk, were baſy'd only in prevent-Wil |! 0: 
ing one another from going forward. Would il fall 
it not then be a great Ignorance, and at tte Frie 
ſame time a great Misfortune, to turn to our 2nd 
diſadvantage, what was made only for our kap 
utility? Now it is certain that God has gi. Dez 
ven us Brothers only for our Good ; ald aL 
that two Brothers are a greater advantage to thei 
one another, than it caÞF be to either of chem Par 
to have two Hands, two Feet, two Eycs, and the 
other the like Members, which are double in In 
our Body, and that Nature has render d a Une 
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Brothers. For the Hands cannot at the ſame 


ro- : 
ns. WM time reach two things, ſeveral Fathoms di- 
ur WI ftant from one another, the Feet cannot 
no ſtretch themſelves from the end of one Fa- 
en thom to another: The Eyes, which ſcem to 
{of diſcover from ſo far, cannot at the ſame time 
of WY {:e the fore and hind part of a ſame Object: 
te But when two Brothers are good Friends, no 
1 MW diſtance can hinder them from ſerving each 
bat other. =, 
bay I remember likewiſe: a Diſcourſe which I Dien of 59 
bel have heard him make concerning Friendſhip, — 
od and that may be of great uſe to inſtruct us 
um how we ought to procure our ſelves Friends, 
ing and how to live with them. He ſaid, that 
p. moſt Men agree that a true Friend is a pre- 
{co WY cious Treaſure, and that nevertheleſs there is 
ood MY noching about which we give our ſelves ſo 
get i little trouble, as to make Men our Friends. 
For we take care to buy Houſes, Lands, Slaves, 
ot Flocks, and Houſhold- goods, and when we 
the have them, we endeavour to keep them: But 
to for a Friend, which is allow'd to be a great 
der Happineſs, none give themſelves any trouble 
the WM to get any, nor to preſerve thoſe they have. 
ach Nay, ſome Men are ſo void of Reaſon, that 
t- if one of their Friends and one of their Slaves 
uid fall fick at the ſame time, they negle& their 
the Friend, and have recourſe to the Phyſician 
our and Remedies for their Slave: And if they both 
our WM happen to die, they will be concern'd for the 
gi: Death of their Slave, believing they have had 
dA Loſs, and not be troubled for the Death ct 
to their Friend. They take great care of the leaſt 
cm part of their ER and viſit it often ; bur 
and they negle their Friends that are in neceſſity. 


2 11 
| as 
ro- 


In ſhort, tho' they have many Eſtates, they 
know them all ; and tho they have but few 
| Friends, 
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Friend; no Slave is ſo affectionate to our Perſon 


to do a kindneſs to any Man, he puts him in 
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Friends, yet they know not the number of 
them: Inſomuch, that if they are deſir'd to 
name them, they are puzzled immediately, 
ſo little are they in their Thoughts. Never. 
theleſs, there is 8 comparable to a good 


or Intereſt; no Horſe can render us ſo great 
Service: In a word, nothing is ſo uſeful to us 
in all occaſions. For a true Friend ſupplies 
all the defects of his Friend, either in the con- 
duct of his private Affairs, or in the manage. 
ment of the publick. If his Friend be obligd 


the way of it: If he be aſſaulted with any 
Danger, he immediately flies to his relief; At 
one time he gives him part of his Eſtate, at 
another he aſſiſts him with his Hands: Some- 
times he helps him to perſuade, ſometimes he 
aids him to compel : He adds to his Joy in pro- 
ſperous Accidents, and ſhares his Sorrows in 
Adverſity. The uſe a Man may make of his 
Hands, his Eyes, 'his Ears, his Feet, is a Trifle 
in compariſon of the Service a Friend may 
render him: For often what we cannot do for 
our own advantage, what we have not ſeen, 
nor thought, nor heard of, when our own In- 
tereſts were concern'd, what we have not pur- 
ſu'd for our ſclves, a Friend has done for his 
Friend. And yet ſome will cake a great deal of 
pains about a Tree, that they may have the 
Fruit of it, but moſt Men cultivate their 
Friends very negligently, who are neverthe- 
leſs the moſt fruitful Trees, and bear the faireſt 
and the beſt of Fruits. 

I remember too I have heard a Diſcourſe, 
in which he exhorted his Hearers to examin 
themſelves, that they might know what Va- 
lue their Friends might ſet upon them: For 
3 FR ſeeing 
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ſeeing a Man who had abandon'd his Friend 
in extreme Poverty, he ask'd Antiſthenes this 
Queſtion, in Preſence of that very Man, and 
ſeveral others. Can we ſet a Price upon 
Friends as we do upon Slaves? One Slave 
may be worth twenty Crowns, another not 
worth five: Such a one will coſt fifty Crowns, 
another will yield a hundred. Nay, they ſay 
that Nicias, the Son of Niceratus, gave even fix 
hundred Crowns for one Slave, to be Inſpector 
of his Silver Mines. Doſt thou think we might 
likewiſe ſet Prices upon Friends ? Antiſthenes 
anſwer d, Ihelieve we may: For there are ſome 
Men by whom I would rather chuſe to be 


loy'd, than to have twenty Crowns: Others 


for whoſe affection I would not ſpend five. 
I know ſome too for whoſe Friendſhip I 
would give all I am worth. If it be ſo, paid 
Socrates, it would be well that each Man ſhould 
conſider how much he can be worth for his 
Friends; and that he ſhould endeavour to 
render himſelf as valuable as he can in their 
regard, to the end they might not abandon 
him, for I hear one complain that his Friend 
has betray'd him ; another, that he whom he 
thought faithful, has prefer'd a ſmall Gain to 
the preſervation of his Friendſhip. I reflect 
on theſe Stories, and ask, whether, as we ſell 
2 good-for-nothing Slave for what we can 
get for him, we are not likewiſe tempted to 
get rid of an ill Friend, when we are offer'd 
more for him than he is worth? But I do not 
ſee that Men part with their good Slaves, nor 
betray their good Friends. 
The following Converſation of Socrates 
with Critobulus may teach us, how we ought 
to try Friends, and with whom it is good to 
contract *Friendſhip. If we were to chuſe a 
| E z Friend, 


Of the choice of 
Friends, 
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Friend, ſaid he to him, what precaution ouglit 


Vices repugnant — 
to Frienditip. We to take ? Ought we not to look out for x 


«© 


Man who is not given to Luxury, to Drunken- 
neſs, to Women, nor to Idleneſs? For with 
theſe Vices he could never be very uſeful to 
his Friend, nor to himſelf. That is certain, 
anſwer' d Critobulus. Then, ſaid Socrates, if 
we found a Man that lov'd to live Great, tho 
he had not an Eſtate to ſupport the Expence, 
and who having daily occaſion to employ the 
Purſes of his Friends, ſhould ſhew by his 
Actions, that whatever you lend him is fo 
much loſt, and that if you do not lend him, 
he will take it ill of you, doſt thou not think 
that ſuch a Man would be very improper to 
make a Friend of ? There is no doubt of it, 
ſaid Critobulus. And if we found another, 
continu'd Socrates, who was ſaving of what 
he had, but who on the other hand was ſo 
covetous, that it would not be good to have 
any thing to do with him, becauſe he would 
always be very ready to receive, and never to 
give again? In my Opinion, ſaid Critobulus, 
this would be a worſe Friend than the former. 
And it we ſhould find a Man, who was ſo 
carry d away with the Deſire of enriching 
himſelf, that he apply'd his Mind to nothing 
elſe, but getting all he could ſcrape together? 
We onght not to have any thing to do with 
him neicher, anſwer'd Critobulus, for he would 
be good to no Man but himſelf. Socrates con- 
tiuu'd, if we found a quarrelſome Man, who 
Was every Day like to engage all his Friends 
in new broils and ſquabbles, what would you 
think of him? That he ought to be avoidcd, 
aniwer'd Critcbulus. And it a Man, ſaid So- 
crates, were free from all theſe Faults, and 
were only of. a Humour to deſire to receive 
winks 0: + : SOLES ; | . Kind, 
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That neither he too would be proper to 
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Kindneſſes, but never to concern himſelf to 
return them, what would you think of him? 


— 
_ 


make a Friend of, reply'd Critobulus : And in- 
deed, after having rejected ſo many, I can 
ſcarce tell whom we ſhould take. We ought 
to take, ſaid Socrates, a Man who were the wh à Friend 
reverſe of all thoſe we have mention'd ; who 9ught:o be, 
would be temperate in his "Manners, faithful 
in his Promiſes, and ſincere in all Affairs: 
Who would think it a point of Honour not to 
be out-done in Civilirics, ſo that it would be of 
advantage to have to do with him. But how 
can we be certain of all this, ſaid Critobulus, o9 
before we have try'd him ? When we would . = 
give our Judgment of Statuaries, we have no 3 
regard, reply d Socrates, to what they ſay of 
themſelves, but conſider their Works, and he 
who has already made good Statues, is the 
Perſon off whom we have the beſt Opinion 
for thoſe he ſhall make for the future. Ap- 
ply this to the Queſtion you ask'd me, and be 
aſſur d, that a Man who has ſerv'd his former 
Friends well, will be likely to ſhew no leſs 
Affection for thoſe that come after: As we 
may ſtrongly conjecture that a Groom, whom 
we have formerly {cen dreſs Horſes very well, 
is capable of dreſſing others. But, ſaid Crito- How to make x 
lulu, when we have found a Man worthy of F. 
our Choice, how ought 'we to contract a 
Friendſhip with him? In the firſt place, an- 
lwer'd Socrates, we muſt enquire if the Gods 
approve of it? But ſuppoſing the Gods do 
not diſſuade us, how are we to take this pre- 
cious Prey 2 Not by Hunting, as we catch 
Hares, ſaid Socrates, nor in Nets, as we take 
Birds, nor by force as weſtake our Enemies: 
For it is very difficult to gain any Man's 
E 4. Friend- 
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Friendſhip in ſpight of his Teeth, or ſtop him 
by force, and detain him in Priſon as a Slave 
ſeeing ſuch ill uſage would oblige him rather 
Charms to make tO Wiſh us ill, than to love us. What then 
OT _ ought we to do, purſu'd Critobulus? Socrarg; 
reply'd, it is reported, that there are ſome 
Words ſo powerful, that they who know 
them, make themſelves lov'd by pronouncing 
them, and that there are likewiſe other 
Praiſe is a great Charms for the ſame purpoſe. And where 


MOD can one learn theſe Words, added Critobulus 2 WMiriend 
Have you not read in Homer, aniwer'd Seer d 
crates, What the Syrens ſaid to enchant Ulyſſes? fician 
The beginning of it is thus, and P 

| | in fan 

odyſt 18. Approach, great Ulyſſes, thow Ornament of Nou ſ 


(Greece. 


You ſay true, continu'd Critobulus : Put did 

not they ſay as much to the others, to ſtop 

them too? Not at all, ſaid Socrates, they en- 

chanted with theſe Words, only the generous 

Men, who were in love with Virtue. I be- 

gin to underſtand you, ſaid Critobulus, and ſce- 

ing this Charm, Which is ſo powerful to en- 

chant and captivate the Mind, is nothing 

but Praiſe, you mean that we ought to praiſe 

a Man in ſich a manner, that he may not 

diſtruſt we laugh art him: Otherwiſe, in- 

ſtead of gaining his Affection, we ſhall incur 

What praſe mis Hate: For it would be inſupportable to 
oughzro be, a Man, who knows he is little and weak, to 
be prais d for his good Preſence, for being ef 
well-ſhap'd, and of a robuſt Conſtitution. But 
do you know no other Charms? Socrates an- 
ſwer d, No: But I have indeed heard it ſaid, 
that Perigles knew a great many, by mcans 
of which he charm'd the Republick, 2 
| . made 
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bade himſelf belov'd of all. Critobulus con- 
nud. What was it that Themiſtocles did to 
ike himſelf ſo eſteem'd : He us'd no other 
harms, ſaid Socrates, than the great Services 
e render'd to the State. Which is as much as to 


ome ay, reply d Critobulus, that to gain the Friend- A contemptibls 
100 Whipof the Great, we muſt render our ſelves ca- ingot den at 


pable to perform great Actions. And could Merit 
ou believe, ſaid Socrates, that having no good 
qualicy, it is poſſible to have a ſhare in the 
Friendſhip of Men of Merit? Why not, an- 
ſwer d Critobulus ? I have ſeen paltry Rheto- 
ficians belov'd by the moſt famous Orators ; 

and Perſons who knew nothing of War, live 

in familiarity with great Generals. But have 

jou ſeen Men, who are fit for nothing, (for 

that is the Queſtion we ſpeak of) get any 
Friends of conſequence ? I confeſs, I have not 
anſwer'd Critobulus; nevercheleſs, ſince it is 
impoſſible for a Man of no Worth whatever 

to have the Friendſhip of Men of Condition 

and Merit: Tell me if he who grows to be a 

Man of Worth and Deſert, falls at the ſame 

time into the Friendſhip of all that are 

o? The reaſon why you ask this Queſtion, Men of Honone 


ns awer d Socrates, is becauſe you often ſee de ee a 
lc i dilſenfions among thoſe who equally che- : 
ot ih Honour, and would all of them rather 


die than commit a bafe Action: And you are 
ſurpriz d, that inſtead of living in friendſhip, 
they diſagree among themſelves, and are ſome- 
times more difficult to reconcile, than the vileſt 
of all Men. This is a misfortune, added Cri- 
twulgs, that arrives not only among private 
Men : but Wars happen likewiſe to break out 
between the beſt-govern'd Republicks, where 
Virtue is in the higheſt eſteem, and where Vice 
b the moſt diſcountenanc'd, And cn, 
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when I repaſs theſe conſiderations in my Minn wit 
I know not Where to go in ſearch of Friend; Wnſclve 
For tis impoſſible for the Wicked to cultivuhn, H 
a true Friendſhip among themſelves : Can the Enjo! 
love one another who are Ungrateful, Id nt en: 
Covetous, Treacherous, and Diſſolute? vary 
of ſuch I have always thought, that the gwful 
hate rather than love one another. Neithe ping 
can we expect a Friendſhip between a vittuu t they 
and a vicious Perſon, as you have very wee. 1 
obſervd? For how. can they who commilfMnner, 
Crimes be in good Intelligence with thoiWMhiſon t 
who deteſt them? In ſhort, if the Virtuou ned 
themſelves are at variance for the firſt Ho ions, 
nours of the Republick, if they envy and hat Pall 
one another, where among Men ſhall we loo e in 2 
for Affection and Fidelity, where ſhall we fn les, 


Mere natural · Perſons that love another? My dear Critobuui ends 


Iv incliu'd to 
Hatred and to 
Lee. 


1 
\ 


pinch'd with Hunger or Thirſt, they endute 
MS, ee | the 


reply d Socrates, this matter is very intricate om 
for Nature has plac'd in Men the Principles oy n 
Friendſhip and Diſſenſion. Of Friendſhip Mer 1 
becauſe they have need of one another, the ech 
have compaſſion of their Miſeries, they relieve 
one another in their Neceſſities, and they ar 
grateful for the Aſſiſtances, which they lend 
one another: Of Diſſenſion, becauſe one and 
the ſame thing being agreeable to many, they 
contend to have it, and endeavour to preju- 
dice and thwart one another in their Deſigns. 
Thus Strife and Anger beget War, Avarice 
ſtifles Benevolence, Envy produces Hate. But 
Friendſhip overcoming all theſe Difficulties 
finds out the Vircuous, and unites them toge- 
ther. For by a motive of Virtue they chuſe 
rather to live quietly in a mean condition, 
than to gain the Empire of the whole Earth 
by the calamities of War. When they are 


hem 
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1 with conſtancy , till they can relieve 
mſzlves without being troubleſome to any 
n. How violent ſoever their Deſires be for 


n chef Enjoyments of Love, they have Govern- 
lde t enough of themſelves to do nothing 
* fofMncrary to their Duty. They enjoy what 
the awfully their own, and are ſo far from 
eiche wing the Rights and Properties of others, 
uo they even give them part of what they 


ie. They agree their Differences in ſuch a 


mmi aner, that all are gainers, and no Man has 
cho on to complain. They are never tran- 
tuo ned with Anger ſo far as to commit 
 HolMions, for which they need be ſorry. Envy 
hal: Paſſion they are ignorant of, becauſe they 
look: in a mutual communication of what they 


riends, as things in their own poſſeſſion- 
rom hence you ſee that che Virtuous do not 
ay not oppoſe, but that they aid one an- 
her in the imployments of the Republick. 
or they who ſeek for Honours and great 
ices only to have an opportunity of en- 
ching themſelves, and exerciſing a cruel 
Hyranny, or to live an eaſie and voluptuous 
le, are certainly very wicked and unjuſt, 
or can they ever live in friendſhip with any 
n. Bur why ſhould he who deſires not 
ty Authority, but only the better to defend 
imſelf from the Wicked, or to afift his 


ould ſuch a Man, I ſay, not agree with an- 
ther, whoſe Intentions are the ſame with his 
Im? Is it becauſe he would be leſs capable 
Þ ſerve the Republick, if he had vircuous Aſ- 
Kates in the adminiſtration of Affairs? If 
the Turnaments and other Games, the moſt 
Kong were permitted to enter into a League 
Ea Rs againſt 


— 


ſs, and conſider what belongs to their 


ends, or be ſerviceable to his Country, Why 
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againſt the Weaker, they would infallibly ere ple 
Victors in all the Courſes, and win all ne ext 
Prizes : For which reaſon they are not ſuffer; g d a 
to do ſo. Therefore in Affairs of State, ſnd is Art 
no Man is hinder'd from joining with whom un tho 
he pleaſes, to do good to the Republick, is j 
not more advantageous when we concern e Gr: 
ſelves in the Government, to make Friendſnii ut my 
with Men of Honour and Probity, who alam of 
generally likewiſe the moſt knowing and c 
pable, and to have them for our Aſſociat ce 
than Adverſaries? For it is manifeſt, Thi 
when a Man is engag'd in a Quarrel, he ough 
to have ſome to aſſiſt him, and that he wil 
have need of a great many, if he have to d 
with valiant Enemies. Beſides, he muſt be | 
beral, and give Preſents to thoſe who take hi 
part, that they may be the more zealous tf 
ferve him. Now it is beyond all diſpute tha 
it is much better to oblige the Good, tho the) 
are but a few, than the Wicked, of whom then 
is a great number; becaule ill Men are gene 
rally inſatiable. However it be, Critobulus 
take Courage, endeavour only to become Vir 
tuous, and then boldly purſue the friendſny 
of honeſt Men; this is a ſort of chace! 
which I may be helpful to you, becauſe I a 
naturally inclin'd to love. I attack briskl 
thoſe I love, and lay our all my Skill ro mak 
my ſelf belov'd by chem. I endeavour to kindk 
in their Minds a Flame like mine, and to mak 
them defire my company, as ardently as I long 
for theirs. You ſtand in need of this addrels 
when you would contract a Friendſhip wit 
any one. Hide not then the Secrets of you 
Soul from me, but let me know who they are 
for whom you have an inclination: For ha 
ring made it my ftudy to pleaſe thoſe . 


enou; 
alcril 
that 
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e pleaſing to me, I believe I have gain'd 


me experience in the purſuit of Men. I have 
uſer Whng'd a great while, ſaid Critobulus, to learn 
5 Art; chiefly, if it may be employ'd to 
in thoſe who are deſirable for the beauty of 
dy, as well as thoſe who are valuable for 


n oe Graces of the Mind. Socrates replyd: 

(ſhit my method forbids to uſe violence, and FC 
o m of Opinion, that all Men fled from the 
d etch Scylla, becauſe ſhe detain'd them by 


orcce : Whereas the Syrens did no violence to 
ny Man, and employ'd only their tuneful 


ughMMoices to derain thoſe who paſs'd near them ; 
wi chat all ſtopt to hear, and ſuffer d themſelves 
o d be inſenſibly charm'd by the muſick of 


their Songs. Be ſure, ſaid Critobulus, that I will Lagvi Taber 
ties are allo Enee 


ſe no violence to them, whoſe Friendſhip I t % Frs 


would gain, and therefore delay no longer to thy. 
tha each me your Art. Will you give me your 
rn word likewiſe, ſaid Socrates, that you will not 
her Mipproach your Mouth to theirs? I promiſe 


you, ſaid Critobulus, I will not, unleſs they are 

rery beautiful Perſons. You miſtake the mat- 

ter, reply d Socrates, the beautiful permit not 

loſe liberties; but the ugly grant them freely 

enough, knowing well that if any beauty be 

crib'd to them, it is only in conſideration of 

mat of the Soul. I will not tranſgreſs in this e ., mar 
Point, ſaid Critobulus; only impart to me the Love for ane 
*cret you know, to gain Friends. When you 


be would contract a Friendſhip with any one, 
„ [aid Socrates, YOu mult give me leave to tell 
rels 


lim, that you have a great value for him, and 
hat you defire to be his Friend, With all my 


oul beat, anſwer' d Critobulus, for ſure no Man 
5 aon wiſh ill to a Man who efteems him. And 
th It I add beſides, continu'd Socrates, that be- 


Gule you ſer a great value on his Merit, you 
ONS | have 
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them together. And therefore for the lam 
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have much affection for his Perſon, will V0 
not take it amiſs ? Not at all, ſaid Cri), 
for I find within my ſelf, that we have a gr; 
kindneſs for thoſe who bear us good will, 
may then, ſaid Socrates, ſpeak in that mann 
to thole whom you deſire to love: But wi 


you d 
5 Of it 
at JOU 
at ſho! 
, wh 
hould 1 


you likewiſe give me leave to advance, thi, that 
your greateſt Pleaſure is, to have good Friend eat P 
that you take great care of them, that lich 
behold their good Actions with as much jo uu ſhc 
as if you your ſelf had perform'd them, cy, 
that you rejoice at their good Fortune, as mu Nur o 
as at your own: That you are never wer if! 
when you are ſerving them, and that you at y. 
lieve it the glory of a Man of Honour to ſuiſhould 
paſs his Friends in Benefits, and his Encmiis Fa! 
in Injuries ? By this means I think I ſhall tate, 
very uſeful to you in procuring you go hich 
Friends. Why do you ask me leave, [aid C. e ſhe 
tobulus, as if you might not ſay of me wh wur! 
ever you pleaſe ? No indeed, anſwer'd Sc e w. 


tes, and I remember what Aſpaſia once fail 
That Match-makers are ſucceſsful in their bu 
ſineſs, when they tell truth of the Perſons it 
We ought not to Whoſe behalf they woo, but that the Mar 


88 a- Tiages made by their Lies are unfortunate 
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becauſe they who are decciv'd hare one an 
other, and hate yet more the Perſon that pu 


reaſon, I think I ought not to tell Lies in you 


praiſe. You are then ſo far only my Friend, re. &. 
ply'd Critobulus: That if I have any good Cu, Fer 
lities to make my ſelf be lov'd, you will al nto 
ſiſt me; if not, you will invent nothing in ten 
behalf. And do you think, ſaid Socrates, that E 

then 


T ſhould do you more ſervice in giving 50 
falſe Praiſes, that are not your due, than oy wal 


exhorting you to merit the Praiſe of all Men let o 


obuly 
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you doubt of this, conſider the conſequen- 

s of it. If I ſhould tell the Owner of a Ship 

at you are an excellent Pilot, and he upon 

it ſhould give you the conduct of the Vel- 

, what Hopes could you have that you 

Lould not periſh 2 Or if I ſhould ſay publick- pap praies as 
that you are an experiencd General, or a ted. aut 
rear Politician, and if by tha: Character 

wich I ſhould unjuſtly have obtain'd for you, 

ou ſhould be promoted to the Supream Magi- 

ncy, to What Dangers would you expoſe 

our own Life, and the Fortune of the State? 

Ir if I ſhould make any private Perſon believe, 

hat you were a good Oeconomiſt, and he 

ſhould truſt you afrerwards with the care of, 

bis Family, would not you be the ruin of his 

Eſtate, and expoſe your ſelf to be laugh'd at? 

Which 15 as much as to ſay, Critobulus, that 

the ſhorteſt and ſureſt way to live with Ho- an exten 
nour in the World, is to be in reality what FC. 

ve would appear to be; and if you obſerve, 

you will find, that all human Virtues encreaſe 

nd ſtrengthen themſelves by the Practice and 

xwerience of them. Take my advice. then, 

ind labour to acquire them: But if you are of 

different Opinion, pray let me know it, I 

night well be aſham'd, anſwer'd Critobulus, 

to contradict you: For no good nor ſolid Ob- 

ktion can be brought againſt ſo rational an 

Allertion. 

Socrates had an extream Tenderneſs for his How Sxcrexs 
Friends, and if through Imprudence they fell G, fue 
into any Affliction, he endeavour'd to comfort Frieuds. 
mem by his good Counſels: If they labour'd 

under Poverty, he did all he could to relieve 

em, teaching all Men that they ought mu- 

ally to aſliſt one another in neceſſity. I will 


kt down ſome Examples of his Behaviour in 


theſe 
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theſe occaſions. Meeting Ariſtarcbus, why 
look'd very dejected, he ſaid to him; I ſe 
Ariſtarchus, that ſomething troubles you : Bur 
impart the cauſe of your Grief to your Friend, 
and perhaps we may comfort you. Indem 

- 3 ſaid he, I am in great affliction: For ſince the 
choly. late Troubles, many Perſons having fled for 
4 The Port x ſhelter to the * Pires, it has ſo fallen out thy 

=p my Siſters, Nieces, and Couſins have al 
thrown themſelves upon me, ſo that I have no 
leſs than fourteen of them to maintain. You 
know very well that we receive no Profit o 
our Lands, the Enemies being Maſters of the 
open Country: Our Houles in the City are u- 
inhabited, there being at preſent very little com. 
pany in Athens: No body will buy any Good, 
no Man will lend Money upon any Intereſt 
whatever, and I believe we may as ſoon take it 
up in the middle of the Streets, as find where 
to borrow it. And I am much concern d that 
I ſhall not be able to aſſiſt my Relations whom 
I ſee ready to periſh, while it is impoſſible for 
me to maintain them in the preſent Scarcity 
of all Things. Socrates having heard him pi. 
tiently, ſaid to him. How comes it to pal 
that Ceramon, who has ſo many Perſons in his 
Family, finds means not only to maintain 
them, but likewiſe to make a great Profit of 
them, and that you are afraid of ſtarving to 

Death, becauſe you have a great many in Fx 

mily. Ariftarchus anſwer d; becauſe Ceramen 

has none but Slaves to take care of, and Iam 
to provide for Perſons who are free. Socrats 
went on: For which have you moſt citeem, 
for Ceramon's Slaves, or for the Perſons who 
are at your Houſe. There is no compariſon 
between them, ſaid Ariſtarebus. Is it not then 

2 ſhameful thing, reply'd Socrates, that Ces 

non 
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&ri1mm ſhould grow rich, having with him 


1 thoſe whom you leaſt value, and that you 
pu bould be burden'd with the company of thoſe 
nd vhom you value more? The Slaves that Cera- 
een keeps, follow ſome Trades, ſaid Ariſtar- 
en, but the Perſons I have with me, have 
| {had a noble Education. Secrates reply d, may 
thre not he who knows how to do any thing that 
iis uſeful, be ſaid ro know a Trade? Yes cer- 


ninly. And are not, continu'd Socrates, Oat- 
meal, Bread, the Cloaths of Men'and Women, 
Caſſacks, Coats, and the like, Things very uſe- 


then al? Without doubt. And do not the Perſons 
unt your Houſe know how to make any of theſe 
om bings? On the contrary, ſaid Ariſtarchus, I 

believe they know how ro make all of them, 


What are you then afraid of, added Socrates, 

ſeeing by one of theſe Trades, which was 

that of making Oatmeal, Nauficides got ſo 

great an Eſtate that he is Maſter of ma 

Flocks, and often lends Loans to the Repub- 

lick. Cirtbes keeps all his Family, and lives at his 

eaſe upon What he has got by being a Baker, 

Demeas of the Village of Colyttus, gets his live- 

hood by making Caſſacks; Menon by making 

Cloaks, and moſt of the Inhabitants of Megara, 

by making Coats and ſhort Jackets. I grant 

all this, ſaid Arifarchus, they have with them 

ome Barbarians whom they have bought, and 

compel ro work; but the Ladies at my Houſe 

are free, and my Relations : Would you have 

me let them to work? And becauſe they are 

free and your Relations, ſaid Socrates, do you 

tink they ought do nothing but eat and ſleep? 

Do you obſerve that they who live thus idle people of condi- 
te more content than others? Do you think den ange nocro 
them more happy than they who imploy werk in ber 
hemſelves in W is uſeful for Life? Do = NaN. 

1 | "x 


* 
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find that Idleneſs and Lazineſs help to teach Ml will. 
us Things neceſſary, or to retain thoſe we have Bl Pleaſu 
learnt, or to ſtrengthen the Body, or keep it the pre 
in Health; or to get Riches, or keep why nageot 
we have got already, and that Labour and In. cel. 
duſtry are good for nothing ? Why did your 
Ladies learn what they know, did they be. 
lieve them to be uſeleſs Things, and had they 
relolv'd never to put them in practice? Or, 
on the contrary, was it with deſign to imploy 
themſelves in thofe Matters, and to get ſome. 
thing by them? Is it a greater piece of Wil. 
dom to it ſtill, and do nothing, than to bufie 
ones ſelf in profitable Things; and is it not 
more reaſonable for a Man to work, than to 
be with his Arms acroſs, thinking how he 
ſhall do to live? Shall I tell you my Mind, 
Ariſtarcbus; methinks in the condition you are 
in, you cannot love your Gueſts, and they can 
— no true affection for you ; for you think 
y are 4 burden to you, and they perceive 
you think ſo. And tis to be fear'd that the 
Diſcontent will encreaſe on both ſides, and 
that the Senſe of paſt Favours will wear off: 
But when you ſet them to work, you will be- 
in to love them, becauſe they will bring you 

me Profit: And when they find that you 
regard them with more complacency, they 
will not fail to have more love for-you. The 
remembrance of your kindneſſes will be more 
grateful to them, and the obligations they have 
to you will be the greater. In a word, you 
will be kinder Relations, and better Friends. 
Indeed if what they were to do, was a thing 
worthy of blame, it would be better to die 
than to think of it; but what they can do 
is honourable, and becoming of their Sen: 
And whoever knows how 10 do a thing wt 
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receive it with Joy and Pleaſure. O Gods! 
faid Ariſtarchus, your words are true, and have 


But juſt now I would not borrow Money, be- 
cauſe I ſaw. that when I had ſpent it, I ſhould 


. not be in a condition to repay it; and at pre- 
„ent 1 would be glad to take. ſome up upon 
ey Terms, to buy things neceſſary to ſet our 
e kelres to work. 

Phat was propos d, was forthwith executed: 
o 4rifarchbus bought what he wanted, he laid in 
be 2 Proviſion of Wool, and the Ladies work'd 
0 from Morning to Night. This occupation di- 


re Nerted their melancholy, and inſtead of the 
unealineſs there was before between them and 
Arifarchus,' they began to live in a reciprocal 
datisfaction: The Ladies lov'd him as their 


ve | 

he WI frotector, and he conſider'd them as Perſons 
nd W'vbo were very uſeful and neceilary to him. 
ff: Lo conclude, ſome time afterwards, Ariſtar- 


<us came to ſee Socrates, and related the whole 
matter to him with great content, and told 
bim the Women began to complain that none 


will acquit himſelf of it with Honour and 
Pleaſure. Therefore defer no longer to make 
the propoſal to them, ſince it will be ſo advan- 
ageous to all of you, and be aſſur'd they will 


made a. wonderful impreſſion on my Mind. 


Fable of the Dog 
and the Sheep, 


cy but he was idle. Why do you not put them 
he in mind, ſaid Socrates, of the Fable of the Dog. 
ore For in the Days when Beaſts could ſpeak, the 
ave Heep ſaid to her Maſter, Lou are a ftrange 
ou Man, we yield you Wool, Lambs, and Cheeles, 
ids. und yet you give us nothing but what we can 
ing get upon the ground: And the Dog, who 
die brings you in no Profit, is kindly us d, tor you 
do Fed him with the ſame Bread you eat Four 
ex. 


ſelf. The Dog ovyer-hearing. this complaint, 
ulwer'd her;: . is not withont reaſon that I 


S 


F 2 am 
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am us d ſo well: It is I who protect you; i; 
is I who hinder Thieves from taking you 4- 
way, and Wolves from ſucking your Blood: If 
I were not always keeping watch about you 
you would not dare ſo much as to go to feed, 
This anſwer was the reaſon, that the Sheep 
yielded freely to the Dog, the Honour the; 
pretended to before. Do you too let theſe 
Ladies know in like manner, that you are their 
Guard, and that you watch over them for 
their ſafety, like a faithful and courageous 
Dog: Tell them, that becauſe of you no Man 
dares hurt them, and that it is by your means, 

that they live at eaſe and in ſafety. 

Another time, meeting with one of his old 
Friends whom he had not ſeen a great while 
before, he enquir'd of him from whence he 
came. At preſent, anſwer'd Eutherus, I come 
not from abroad ; bur towards the end of the 
War, I return'd from a Voyage I had made: 
For after having loſt all the Eſtate I had upon 
the Frontiers, and my Father having left me 
nothing in Attica, I was forced to work for 
my living; and I believe it better to do ſo, 
than to be troubleſome to others: Beſides, | 
can no longer borrow any thing, having no- 
Miſerable condi- thing left to Mortgage. And how much lon- 
zom of Burter®*- ger, {aid Socrates, do you think you ſhall be 
able ro work for your living? Alaſs ! but a 
little while, anſwer d Eutherus. Neverthelels, 
reply d Socrates, when you come to be old, it 
will coſt you ſomething to maintain your ili, 
and yet you will not then be able to earn any 
thing You ſay very true. You were belt 


Converſation of 
Socrates with 
Kucherus. 


then, cantinu'd Socrates, employ your ſelf now 
in Buſineſs that will enable you to lay by ſome- 
thing for your old Age, and get into the {cr- 
vice of ſome rich Man, who has occaſion for 
— 1 ww 
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n Oeconomiſt, to have the inſpection over 
his Workmen, to gather in his Fruits, to pre- 
frve what belongs to him; that he may re- 
ward you for the ſervice you do him. Eu- 
herus reply d, I ſhould find it very difficult 
to ſubmit to be a Slave. Let, ſaid Socrates, 
the Magiſtrates in Republicks, and all that are - 
in Imployments, are not therefore reputed 
dares: On the contrary, they are eſteem'd Fooliſh fame. 
honourable. Be it how it will, ſaid Eutberut, 

I can never bring my Mind to ſuffer that an- 
other Man ſhould blame me. And yet, ſaid 
Sucrates, you would be very much puzzled to 
find any one Action, whole every circum- 
ſtance was exempt from Blame. For it is ve- There is nothing 
ry difficylt to be ſo exact as not to fail ſome- ff. 
times, and even tho' we ſhould not have fail'd, 

it is hard to eſcape the cenſure of bad Judges: 
And I ſhould very much wonder if in what 
you now do, no Main ſhould find any thing 
amiſs. What you are therefore to obſerve, is 
to avoid thoſe who make it their buſineſs to 
find fault without reaſon, and to have to do 
with more equitable Perſons; to undertake 
what you can perform, to refuſe what ſurpaſ- 
ſes your capacity, and when you have under- 
taken any thing, to accompliſh it as well as 
jou can. Thus you will be leſs ſubject to be 
lam'd, you will find relief to your Poverty, 
you will lead an eaſier Life, you will be out 
of danger, and you will provide ſufficiently 
for the neceſſities of your old Age. 

One day Crito complain'd to him, that ig Converſation bo- 
was very Gtficult for a Man who would keep cis 
what he had, to live in Athens; for, ſaid he, | 
I am now ſu'd by ſome Men, tho? I never did pe Race 
them the leaſt injury, but only becauſe: they ben. 
know that T had rather give them a little Mo- 


F 3 ney, 
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ney, than imbroil my ſelf in the Troubles of 

Law : Socrates {aid to him, Do you keep Dogs 

to hinder the Wolves from coming at your 

Flocks ? Criro anſwer d, You need not doubt 

8 oe but I do. Ought you not likewiſe, reply d 
Bulineſ' in the Socrates, to keep a Man, who were able to 
Lin a Sreat drive away all thoſe that trouble you without 
; _ cauſe? I would with all my Heart, ſaid Crit, 
but that I fear, that in the end he too would 

turn againſt me. Why fo, ſaid Socrates ; is it 

not better to ferve a Man like you, and to re- 

eeive favours from him, than to have him for 

an Enemy? You may be certain that there 

are in this City many Men who would think 

-- © themſelves very happy to be honour'd with 

- your Friendſhip. After this they happen d to 

ſee a certain Perſon, nam'd eArchedemus, who 

was à Man of very good Parts, Eloquent, and 

extreamly skilful in the management of Af. 

fairs; but withal, very poor; for he was not 

of a humour to take al he could get, but he 

lov'd honeſt Men, and ſaid, That nothing was 

more bale, tlian to get a livelihood by intorm- 

ing and baekbiting. Crito caſt an Eye upon 

him, and as often as they brought him any 

Cern, or Wine, or Oil, or any other Thing 

from his Country-houſes, he ſent him ſome of 

it, when he offer d Sacrifices, he invited him to 


the Feaſts, and fhew'd him many Civilities of 


the like nature: Arcebedemus, ſeeing the Doors 
of that Houſe open to him at all times, and 
that he always found ſo favourable a reception, 
— aid aſide all his former Dependances, and 


bind himſelf wholly upon Criro : Then he 


made it his buſineſs immediately to enquire 


4 
a 7 


him any Trouble, and found them to be guil- 
ty of many Crimes, and that they had a great 
5 Yi 2 : : T. * 1 num 


into the Characters of thoſe Perſons who gave 
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number of Enemies. This encourag'd him to 
take them to task, and he proſecuted one of 
them for a Crime, which would have ſubject- 
ed him to a corporal Puniſhment, or at leaſt 
to a pecuniary Mul& : This Fellow, who 
knew his Care to be bad, and could nor juſti- 
ty himſelf, employ'd all ſorts of Stratagems to 
get rid of eArchedemus, who nevertheleſs would 
not quit his hold, till the other had diſcharg'd 
Crito, and given him Money to boot. He 
manag d ſeveral of his Affairs with like Suc- 
cels, which made Crito be thought happy in 
having him: And as when a Shepherd has an 
excellent Dog, the other Shepherds are glad 
to bring their Flocks near his, that they may 
be ſafe likewife: So ſeveral of Crito's Friends 
began to make their Court to him, and beg'd 
him to lend them Archedemus to defend them. 
He, for his part, was glad to oblige Crito ; and 
it was obſerv'd at length, that not only Crito 
livd undiſturb'd, but all his Friends likewiſe ; 
and if any one reproach'd Archedemus, that 
Intereſt had made him a flatterer of Crito, he 
anſwer d him: Which doſt thou think moft 
diſnonourable; to do Services to Men of Qua- 
lity, from whom we have receiv'd favours, and 
to enter into their Friendſhip to declare War 


# againft ill Men; or to endeavour to prejudice 
r Men of Honour, and to make them our Ene- 
0 mies, that ill Men may be our Friends? From 
thenceforward Crito contracted a ſtrict Friend- 


ſhip with Archedemus, and all his Friends had 
likewiſe a great reſpect for him. 99 01 4 
1 | Socrates {aid once to Diodorus; If one of your — 
n Slavesran away, would you give your ſelf any aud Disdorus. 

a trouble to find him? He anſwer'd, yes cer- 

tainly, and I would give publick Notice, and 

promiſe a Reward to any that brought him to 

| F 4 me. 


f 
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Fe ought war, me. And if one of them were ſick, would yoy 
el our Friends, take care of him, and ſend for Phyſicians to 
endeavour to fave his Life? Without doubt! 

would. Socrates reply d, And if you ſaw one of 

your Friends, that is to ſay, a Perſon who ten- 

ders you a thouſand times more ſervice than a 

Slave, reduc'd to extream Want, ought you 

not to relieve him? I ſpeak this to you on ac. 

count of Hermogenes. You very well know 

he is not ungrateful, and that he would 

ſcorn to receive the leaſt favour from you, 

and not return you the like. You know like- 

wiſe that a great number of Slaves are not tobe 

valu'd like one Man who ſerves willingly, who 

ſerves with Zeal and Affection, and who is not 

only capable of doing what he is bid; but who 

can likewiſe, of himſelf, think of many things 

that may be of ſervice to us: Who reaſons 

well, who foreſces what may happen, and from 

whom we may expect to receive good advice. 

Meximof good Now the beſt Managers hold it as a Maxim, 
Op that when we find any thing of value to be 
fold cheap, we ought to buy it. Think of it 
therefore, for as Times now go, you may pro- 

cure your ſelf many Friends at a cheap rate. 

Diodorus reply'd: You lay right, and therefore 

pray ſend Hermogenes to me. Excule me in that, 

anſwer d Socrates ; You would do as well to go 

to him your ſelf, as to ſend for him. This Diſ- 

courſe was the reaſon that Diodorus went to 
Hermogenes, and for a ſmall gratification oblig d 

him to be his Friend: After which, Hermogenen 

took particular care to pleaſe Dijodorus, and 

ſought all opportunities of ſerving him, and cf 


= 


giving him content. 3 


The End of the Second Bock. 
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0 Da e us now ſee how So- 
[- DJ crates was ſerviceable to 
0 thoſe who were deſirous 
d ©) to qualihe themſelves for 
1 NS imployments of Truſt and 
d e Honour, by adviſing them 
f CDS? to apply themſelves dili- 


D gently to the ſtudy of their 
Duty, that they might acquire a perfect know- 
edge in it. 


Us 
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Dionyfodoras Having heard, that there was arriy' , 
ef War. Athens one Dionyſodorus, who undertook tote; 
the Art of War, he made the following pi 

courſe to one of his Friends, who pretende 

to one of the higheſt Poſts in the Army. | 

were a ſcandalous thing, faid he to him, for 

Man who aims to be Chief over others, u 

neglect to learn how to command, when 

Importance of fair an opportunity offers: Nay, I think hg 
me ace ct would rather deſerve to be puniſh'd, than th 
| Man who ſhould undertake to make a Statut 
without having learnt the Sculptor's Trade 

For, as in War, the whole Fortune of the Re 

publick is truſted to the General, it is to he 

prefum'd, that his good Conduct will produc: 


will n. 
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t fight 


$000 Succeſſes, and that his Faults wil bi com 
ollow'd with great Loſſes. And therefore, Muber 
Man who ſhould neglect to make himſelf Mee fo 
pable of ſuch un impioyment, and yet prerenWMrriſh 


to it, ought to be ſeverely puniſh'd. By these 


jon an 
Reaſons he perſuaded this Young Man to g 


himſelf inſtructed. Some time after this, hap on: 1 
pening to be in company witli him, he fai mu 
to all who were preſent: H you remember; ore 


Hes not ge. Gentlemen, Humer, ſpeaking of Agamemnn 


neral who com- 


& MU 


mands, bur be gives him the Surname of Venerable : And arte libe 
who k hou 181 ; 7 i: | 
See nor you of Opinion thas his young Van Waker 
ferves to be more reſpected, ſince he knowikewil 

How to-command : For as a Man who t Bat 

Ire thi 


3 the Lute, is a player on the Lute, tho 
1X never touches the Inſtrument; and as he 
Who is knowing in the Art of Phylick, 1 tber 
Phyſician, tho he never practice; fo Wd 
young Man having learnt to command, is be hut w 
come a General, tho? not à Man of us ſhould pyji 
ever give our Voice to make him ſo. On 9 ering 
contrary, it is in vain for him who know 


not how eo command, to get himſelf cb a ire 8 


itho! 
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vd in not be one jot a better General for it, no 
teac ore than he who knows nothing of Phyſick, 
big better Phyſician, becauſe he has the repu- 
endeM:ion of being one. Then turning towards 


7. | 
for 
rs, to 
en f 
IK he 
N the 
atue 
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e Re 
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e young Man, he went on: But becauſe it 
y happen that one of us may have the Ho- 
dur of commanding a Regiment or a Com- 
any in the Troops that are to compoſe your 
my, to the end we may not be intirely ig- 
ant of the military Art, pray tell us, by 
har he began to inſtruct you: By what he 
led, anſwer'd the young Man, for he ſhew'd 
e only the Order, that ought to be obſery'd 
an Army, either in marching, encamping, 
fighting. But what is that, ſaid Socrates, 
compariſon of the many other Duties in- 
mbent on a General: He muſt beſides, take 
re for the preparations of War: He muſt 
niſh the Soldiers with neceſſary Ammuni- 


been and Proviſions he muſt be inventive, la- 
Sei enous, diligent, patient, quick of apprehen- 
cf on: He muſt be mild and rigorous together : 
aid 


e muſt be open and cloſe : He muſt know 
o preſerve his own, and take what is anothers : 
e muſt be prodigal and a Ravager ; he muſt 
e liberal and covetous ; he muſt be wary and 
indertaking. I confeſs that he ought to know 
kewiſe how to draw up his Troops in order 
If Battle: And indeed Order and Diſcipline 
re the moſt important things in an Army, and 
thout them, it is impoſſible to have any 
ther ſervice of the Troops, than of a con- 
$d heap of Stones, Bricks, 'Timber and Tiles : 
Put when every thing is in its due place, as in 
L Building, when the foundations and the co- 
ring are made of Materials that will not 
ro rotten, and no wet can damage, ſuch as 


the 


re Stones and Tiles, and when the Bricks and 
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Excellent Com- 
pariſon touching 
the Order of an 
Army, 
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pertinonce of 
tame Maſters, 


and the bad Soldiers aſunder, otherwiſe this 
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the Timber are imploy'd in their due places 
the body of the Edifice, they all together male 
a Houſe, which we value among our mof 
conſiderable Enjoyments. Here the young 
Man, interrupting him, ſaid : This compar 
ſon puts me. in mind of another thing thy 
Generals ought to obſerve ; which is, to place 
their beſt Soldiers in the firſt and laft ranks 
and the others in the middle; that thoſe j 
the firit rank may draw them on, and thoſe 
the laſt puſh them forward : He has caught 
you too, ſaid Socrates, how to know the poo 


rule can be of no ule to you : For if you wer 
to reckon Money upon a Table, and were or 
der'd to lay the beſt at the two ends, and the 
worſt in the middle, how could you do this 
if you had not been ſhewn how to diſtinguil 
between the good and the bad? Indeed, re 
ply'd the young Man, he did not teach me 
what you mention, and I ſuppoſe we mult 
learn of our ſelves to diſcern the good Sel 
diers from the bad. If you will, continud 
Socrates, let us conſider how a General ought 
to govern himſelf in this matter: If it were 
to take any Money, ought he not to make 
the moſt covctous march in the Front? It it 
were an Action of great Peril, ought he not 
to ſend the moiſt ambitiqus, becauſe they art 
the Men, who out of a deſire of Glory, throw 
themſelves headiong into Dangers ? And 3s 
tor them, you would not be much troubled to 
know them, for they are forward enough in 
diſcovering themſelves: But tell me: WE; 
this Maſter ſhew'd ycu the different ways ot 
ordering an Army, did he tell you when to | 
make ule of one way, and when of another? 
Ile anſwer'd, not art all. And yet, replys 

| Socrates, 
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rates, the Order is to be chang'd according 
the different occaſions. He taught me no- 
ing of chat, ſaid the young Man. Go to 
m then, added Socrates, and ask him con- 
ning it: For if he know any thing of the 
ter, and have ever ſo little Honour, he 
ill be aſham'd to have taken your Money, 
d ſend you away ſo ill inſtructed. 


0 p Another time he ask'd a General, whom The Duties of a 
(>; Wiſe eArbeniens had lately choſen. Why Homer 8 Fine. 
mL the Paſtor of the People? Is 


not, ſaid he, becauſe as a Shepherd ought 
take care of his Flocks, that they be well, 
nd want for nothing : So a General ought to 
abe care to keep his Souldiers always in a 
od condition, to fee they be ſupply d with 
roviſions, and to bring to a happy iſſue the 
leſgn that made them take Arms, Which is 
0 overcome their Enemies, and to live more 
wpily afterwards? And why does the ſame 
Poet praiſe Agamemnon likewile for being, 
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At once a gracious Prince, and generous Warrior? liad g. 


for is it not true, that to gain a Prince the 
Character of being Generous and a Warriour 
too, it is not ſufficient to be brave in his own 
Perion, and to fight wich intrepidity; but he 
muſt likewiſe animate the whole Army, and 
be the cauſe that every Soldier behave himſelf 
te him: And to gain the reputation of a 
| rol good and gracious Prince, it is not enough to 
ini fave ſecur d his private Affairs, he muſt alto 
nen uke care that Plenty and Happineſs be feen 
olf in all places of his Dominions. For Kings 
to ite nor choſen, to take care of themſelves on- 
erh, but to render happy the People who chuſe 
yo fm. All People engage in War only to ſe- 
5 ob cure 


The Idea of a 
goud Prince, 


Converſation of 
Socrates with 2 
Geueral of Horſe, 


The Duty of a 
General of Horſe, 
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cure their own Quiet, and chuſe Commander 
that they may have Guides to conduct them 
the end which they propoſe to themſelves; | 
General therefore ought to prepare the wy 
of good Fortune to thoſe who raiſe him f 
that dignity : This is the moſt glorious ſucce 
he can delire, as nothing can be more ignd 
minious to him than to do the contrary. Wy 
ſee by this Diſcourſe, that Socrates deſigning 


cious, 
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to give the Idea of a good Prince requit i do is 
{carce any thing of him but to render his Suck. 
jects happy. xr they 

I have been told that he held the followinghould ! 


Diſcourſe to a General of the Cavalry. What 
was your reaſon, ſaid Socrates, to deſire this 
Office ? I cannot think it was that you might 
march firſt at the head of the Cavalry : Fo 
the Horle-Archers are to march before you 
Nor can I believe it was to make your ſelf be 
known, for no Men are more generally known 
than Madmen. Perhaps it was becaule you 
thought you could mend what was amils 
in the Cavalry, and make the Troops better 
than they are, to the end that if the Republick 
ſhould have occaſion to uſe them, you might 
be able to do your Country ſome ſignal der 
vice. That is my deſign, anſwer'd the other, 
It were well you could do this, ſaid Socrates: 
But does not your Office oblige you to have 
an Eye on the Horſes and Troopers? Mot 
certainly. What courſe will you then take, 
continu d Socrates, to get good Horſes ? It is 
not my buſineſs to look to that, reply d the 
General, every Trooper muſt take care for 
himſelf. And what, ſaid Socrates, if they bring 


nge a; 
will 
ſum d 

Your | 
drave 

I is ti 
Point 

that 1 
whom 
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you Horſes whoſe Feet and Legs are good for ¶freſc 
nothing, or that are ſo weak and lean, that they Neo the 
can't keep up with the others, or ſo reſtift and Wiley: 
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ious, that it would be impoſſible to make 
em keep their ranks, what good could you 
pet from ſuch Cavalry? hat ſervice would 
du be able to do the State? You are much in 
e right, Socrates, and I promiſe you I will 
ke care What Horſes are in my Troops. And 
il you not have an Eye likewiſe on the 
wopers? He anſwer'd; Yes. In my Opinion 
hen, ſaid Socrates, the firſt thing you ought 
do is to make them learn to get a Horle- 
ack, No doubt of it, reply d the General, 
x they would the more caſily e Cape if they 
hould happen to be thrown off their Horſes. 
crates Went on; You ought alſo to make 
m exerciſe, ſometimes here, fometimes 
here,, and particularly in places like thoſe 
here the Enemy generally is, that they may 
e good Horſemen in all ſorts of Countries: 
or when you are to fight, you will not fend 
wal bid the Enemy come to you in the Plain, 
here, you us'd to exerciſe your Horle. You 
uuſt train them up likewiſe to lance the 


ick re Fellows, you muſt inſpire them with a 
ont Wrinciple of Honour, and infiame them with 


nee againſt the Enemy. Fear not, ſaid he, that 

will ſpare my. labour. But have you, re- 
um d Socrates, thought on the means, to make 
jour ſelf obey'd ? for without that, all your 
dare Troopers will ſignifie nothing to you. 
[tis true, ſaid he, but how ſhall J gain that 
Point. of them? Know you not, ſaid Socrates, 


he chat in all things Men readily obey thoſe 
for Whom they believe moſt capable? Thus in 
eur ſickneſs, we moſt willingly ſubmit to the 
or Htreſcriptions of the beſt Phylician: At Sea, 
eo the moſt skilful Pilot, and in affairs of Agri- 


nd culture, to him who has moſt Experience in 


it. 


ear; and if you would make them very 
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readily obey. + 
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certainly, ſaid Socrates, if you can perſuad 


Phe love of Ho- 
ur makes 
treat Men. 
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it. All this I grant you. It is then to be pj 
ſum'd that in the conduct of the Cavalry, he 
who makes it appear that he underſtands; 
beſt, will be the Perſon whom the others wi 
be beſt pleas d to obey. But if I let them (4 
that I am moſt worthy to command, vi 
that be enough to make them obey me? 1. 


them beſides, that their Honour and Safety de 
pend on that Obedience, And how ſhall I be 


able to make them ſenſible of it? With lM An 
trouble, anſwer d Socrates, that it would be A, v 
prove that it is better to be virtuous than vi they 
cious. Then a General, added the other of wt 
ought to ſtudy the Art of Speaking well? D the A 
you imagin, ſaid Socrates, that he will be ab Arbe 
to execute his Office, without ſpeaking are 
Word ? It is by Speech that we know wha thcou 
the Laws command us to learn for the condud have 
of our Lives: No excellent Knowledge can be then 
attain d without the uſe of Speech: The beſti all o. 
method to inſtruct is by Diſcourſe, and they batte 
who are thorowly vers'd in the Sciences, ſpeak and 

with the applauſe of all the World: But have r:ma 
you obſerv'd, continu'd he, that in all ſors they 
of occaſions, the eAtrhenians diſtinguiſh them-Wl fery' 
ſelves above all the Greeks, and that no Rev 
publick can ſhew ſuch Youths as that of who 


eAthens? For Example : When we ſend from 
hence a Choire of Muſicians to the Temple of 
Apollo in the Iſle of Delos, it is certain that 
none comparable to them are ſent from other 


Cities: Not that the eAthenians have better ¶ low 
Voices than the others, nor that their Bodies You 
are more robuit and better made: But the rea- b 
{on is, becauſe they are more fond of Honour, ¶ exce 
and this deſire of Honour is what excites Men ¶ whi 


to excellent Actions. Do not you think 15 Ger 
T2) Ore, | 
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fore, that if good care were taken of our Ca- 
ralry, it would not excel that of other Na- 
tions, in the beauty of Arms and Horſes, in Or- 
der or good Diſcipline, and in bravery in fight; 
provided the «Athenians were perſuaded that 
this would be a means to acquire them re- 
nown'? Iam of your Opinion. Go then and 
ake care of your Troops, ſaid Socrates, make 
them ſerviceable to you, that you may be ſo 
to the Republick. | 

Another time, Socrates meeting Nicomacbi- 
ls, who was coming from the Aſſembly where 
they had choſen the Magiſtrates, ask'd him, 
of whom they had made choice to command 
the Army? Nicomachides anſwer'd. Alas! the 
Athenians would not chuſe me, me, who 
have ſpent all my Life in Arms, and have gone 
through all the degrees of a Soldier: Who 
have been a private Sentinel, then a Captain, 
then a Colonel of Horſe, and who am cover'd 
all over with Wounds that I have receiv'd in 
Battels, (at theſe Words he bar'd his Breaſt, 
and ſhew'd the large cicatrices which were 
remaining in ſeveral places of his Body) but 
they have choſen Antiſtbenes, who has never 
ſerrd in the Infantry, who even in the Ca- 


mary never did any thing remarkable, and 


whoſe only Talent conſiſts in knowing how 
to ger Money. So much the better, ſaid So- 
crates, for then the Army will be well paid, 
A Merchant, reply'd N jcomachides, knows how 
to get Money as well as he; and does it fol- 
low from thence that he is fit to be a General? 
You take no notice, reply'd Socrates, that An- 
"ifbenes is fond of Honour, and deſirous to 
excel all others in whatever he undertakes ; 
Which is a very neceſſary qualification in a 
General, Have you not obſery'd that when- 
ever 
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ever he gave a Comedy to the People, he 4. 
ways gain'd the Prize? There is a great dey 
of difference, anſwer d N jcomachides, between 
commanding an Army, and giving Order 
concerning a Comedy Nevertheleſs, ſaid $4 
crates, eAntiſthenes, underſtands not Muſick, he 
knows not the Laws of the Stage; but he 
found out thoſe who are excellent in thoſe 
matters, and by their advice ſucceeded fo wel, 
N icomachides continud; And when he is x 
the head of the Army, muſt he have ſon: 
likewiſe to give Orders, and to fight for him? 
Be that as it will, reply'd Secrates ; bur if, à 
he has taken care to do when he gave the Co 
medies, fo for the War too, he always make 
choice of thoſe who are moſt knowing in the 
Art, to adviſe him, he is ſure to ſurpaſs al 
that are in the ſame imployment with him- 
felf: And it is very likely that he will be bet 
ter pleas d to expend his Treaſure to obtain 
an intire Victory over the Enemy, which wil 
redound to the Honour and Intereſt of the 
whole Republick, than to be at a great Expence 
for Shows, to overcome his Citizens in mag- 
nificence, and to gain a Victory, which can 
be honourable to none but himſelf, and thol: 
of his Tribe. We muſt then conclude, {aid 
N icomachides, that a Man who knows wel 
how to give a Comedy, knows well how to 
command an Army? We mult conclude, an 
twer'd Socrates, that every Man who has judg- 
ment enough to know the things that are ne 
ceſſary for his deſigns, and can procure them, 
can never fail of Succeſs, whether he concen 
himſelf with the Stage, or govern a State, ot 
command an Army, or manage a Family. li. 
deed, reſum'd N jcomachides , 1 could never have 
thought you would have told me too, chats 
keV. | "op £00 


good Oeconomiſt would make a good Gene- 


ral. Come on, ſaid Socrates, let us examin 
wherein conſiſts the Duty of the one and of the 
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Of the relation 
be:veen an Oe- 
conomiſt and & 


other, and ſee what relation there is between Geueral, 


theſe two conditions. Mult not both of them 
keep thoſe that are under them in ſubmiſſion 
and obedience ? I grant ic. Mult not both of 
them take care to imploy every one in the 
buſineſs he is fit for? Muſt they not puniſh 
thoſe who do amiſe, and reward thoſe that do 
well? Muſt they not make themſelves be lov'd 
of thoſe they command? Ought they not alike 
to ſtrengthen themſelves wich Friends to aſſiſt 
them upon occaſion ? Ought they not to know 
how to preſerve what belongs to them, and 
to be diligent and indefatigable in the perfor- 
mance of their Duty? 1 own, an{wer'd Ni- 
comachides, that all you have ſaid concerns 
them equally ; but it they were to fight, ic 
would not be the ſame as to both of them. 
Why? ſaid Socrates, have not both of them 
Enemies? They have. And would it not be 
the advantage of both, to get the better of 
them? I allow it, {aid Nicomachides, but what 
will Oeconomy be good for, when they are 
to come to blows ? Ah, ſaid Socrates, it is then 
it will be moſt neceſſary: For when the 
good Oeconomiſt ſees that the greareſt Pro- 
fit he can get, is to overcome, and that the 
greateſt Loſs he can ſuffer, is to be bzaren, he 
will prepare himſelf with all the advanrages 
that can procure him the Victory, and will 
carefully avoid Whatever might be the cauſe 
of his Defeat: Thus when he fecs his Army 
well provided wich all things, and in a condi- 
tion that ſeems to promiſe a good Succels, he 
will give his Enemies Battel; bus When. he 
wants any thing, he will avoid coming to an 

2 Engage- 
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He was aBaſtard, 
and one of thoſe 
Officers whom 
the Athenians put 
to death atter the 
Battle of Argi- 
nuſz. 


Compariſon of 
the Athenians 
with their Ene- 
mies. 


Nevertheleſs 2 
Bœotian-Hog 
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Engagement with them. Thus you ſee how 
Oeconomy may be of uſe to him : And there. 
fore, N jcomachides, deſpiſe not thoſe who ap. 
ply themſelves to it; for between the conduct 
of a Family and that of a State, the ſole dif. 
ference is that of a greater or leſſer number; 
for as to all beſides, there is much conformicy 
between them: The chief is, that without 
Men, there could not be any Polity, or an 
Oeconomy, that they are often executed by 
the ſame Perſons, and that they who are cail' 
to the Government of the Republick, are the 
very ſame, whom great Men imploy for their 
private Affairs: Laſtly, That they who make 
uſe of proper Perſons for their ſeveral Buſ- 
neſſes, are ſucceſsful in their Oeconomy and 
in Politicks, and that on the contrary, they 
who fail in this Point, commit great Faults in 
one and in the other. 

Being in company with Pericles, Son of the 
great Pericles, he ſaid to him: I hope that 
when you command the Army, the Repub- 
lick will be more ſucceſsful, and gain more 
glory in their Wars than formerly. I ſhould 
be glad of it, anſwer'd Pericles, but I ſee little 
likelihood of it. We may bring this matter to 
the Teſt, ſaid Socrates : Is it not true that the 
Beocians are not more numerous than the 
eAthenians ? I know it, Nor are they either 
braver or ſtronger? True, they are not. Do 
you believe that they agree better among 
themſelves? On the contrary, ſaid Pericles, 
for there is a great miſunderſtanding berween 
moſt of the Bæocians and the Thebans, becauſe 


of the great hardſhips they put upon them: 
And we have nothing of this among us. But 


was aid by way te Bæocians, reply'd Socrates, are wonderfuliy 


of Proverb, of a 


ſurly, ill-bred 
Man. 


ambitious, and obliging; and theſe . the 
, Ua 
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alities that naturally puſh Men on to ex- 
poſe themſelves for the ſake of Glory, and of 
their Country. Pericles anſwer'd, rhe eAthe- 
viens come not ſhort of them in either of thoſe 
qualities. Ir is true, reply'd Secrates, that there 
isno Nation whoſe Anceſtors have done braver 
Actions, and in greater number than thoſe of 
the eAtbenians : And theſe domeſtick Examples 
excite us to Courage, and create in us a true 
love of Virtue and Bravery. Notwithſtanding Tho? Xenophon 

0 2 . ſpeaks of thoſe 

all this, continu'd Pericles, you ſee that after e geiears of 
the defeat of Tolmides at Lebadia, Where we tbe Athenians | 
loft a thouſand Men, and after another misfor- OY 
tune that happen d to Hippocrates before De- feud that they 
lum, the Greatneſs of the eAthenians is ſunk n 
ſo low, and the Courage of the Bzocians fo cee Chron. Greg. 
increas d, that they, who even in their own Pad 4. 
Country durſt not look the eArhenians in the 
Face, without the aſſiſtance of the Lacedemo- 
nians, and of the other States of the Pelopo- 
neſun, now threaten Attica, with their ſingle 
Forces: And that the eAthenians who before 
'ravag'd Bæocia, when it was not defended by 
foreign Troops, begin to fear in their turn 
that the Bæocians will put Attica to Fire and 
Sword. In my Opinion, anſwer d Socrates, à Too profound a 
Governour ought to be well pleas'd to find a , 0 
Republick in fach a condition: For fear makes 1 
a People more careful, more obedient, and 


more ſupple ; whereas a too great Security is 


8 attended with careleſſneſs, luxury and diſobe- | is 
55 dience. This is plainly ſeen in Men who are 
n at Sea: When they fear not any thing, there 


e is nothing in the Ship but Confuſion and Diſ- 
x order: But when they apprehend that the 

if ſhall be attack'd by Pyrates, or that a T _ 
y is hanging over their Head, they not only do 
whatever they are commanded, but even ob- 
— | G 3 lerve 
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ſerve a profound ſilence, waiting the Order of 
their Captain, and are like Men dancing at a 
Ball, in regard to the great regularity that 
_ reigns among them. Let us reſolve then, ſaid 
Pericles, that the eAthenians are obedient : But 
how ſhall we, do to create in them an emula- 
tion to imitate the Virtue of the Antientzs, 
to equal their Reputation, and to reſtore the 
How to ſtir 1p happineſs of their Age in this? Socrates an- 
pegel. ſwerd, If we would have them make them- 
ple. 5 8 | 57 *6 
ſelves maſters of an Eſtate, that is in the poſ- 
ſion of others, we need only tell them, that 
it is deſcended to them from their Forefathers; 
and they will immediately be for having it 
again: If we would encourage them to take 
the firſt rank among the Virtuous, we muſt 
perſuade them that it is their due from all An- 
tiquity, and that if they will take care to pre- 
ſerve to themſelves this Advantage, they will 
infallibly likewiſe ſurpaſs others in Power: 
We mult frequently repreſent to them, that 
the moſt ancient of their Predeceſſors were 
highly eſteem'd on account of their great Vir- 
tue. You would be underſtood, ſaid Pericles, 
to ſpeak of thar difference among the Gods, 
of which the People of eArhens, in the Days 
of Cecrops, were choſen Arbitrators, becauſe 
mous paſſage of Of their Virtue *. You are in the right, ſaid 


Varro, relacing 
to this Story, in the 18th Book of St. Auguſtiu?s City of God, which gave me light to 
tranſſate this Place. He tells us, That in the Days of Cecrops, who was the Founder 
ot Arhens, a bubbling Spring of Water was ſeen t9 break out ot the Earth on a ſuddain, 
and in another place an Olive-Tree ſtar ed up- Cecrops aſtoniſh'd at this Prodigy, con- 
ſiulted the Oracle of Delphos, who anſwer'd, That the Olive-Tree repreſented Minerv?, 
and chat the Water ſiguify'd Neptune: And that theſe Gods offerig themſelves to the Athe- 
mans, to be Patrons of their City, it was in their Power to chute which ot them they 
— Upon this anſwer, Cecrops aſſembles all the People, as well Men as Women, 2 d 
2ving propos this Choice to them, all the Men gave their Vote for Neptune, and all the 
Women tor Miyerva, and upon caiting them up, Minerva was found to have the majority 
by one Voice Thu; the City was call'd Athens, from the Name of that Goddels, v/v 
in that Country Language is call'd Athena Neptune inrag'd at this, ſent a deluge which 
ove: flow'd the Territories of this Citx, but they appeas'd him by putting forge Women 
to dea h; and it was refolv'd that from thencetorvrard they ſhould have no Votes in che 
Aſſembly of the People This 1s What that Author ſays, tho others relate this Matter. 
ſomething differently ; As Apollodor. I. 3. Hygin, Fab 164. & Ovid. lib. 6 Metamorph. 
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goerates: But I would have them put in mind 
likewiſe, of the Birth and Nouriſhment of 
Frick bens, and of the War that was in his time 
Iagainſt the ncighbouripg Nations; as alſo o 
that which Was made in favour of the Children 
of Hercules, againſt the People of P eloponeſwss 
and in ſhort, of all the other Wars that were 
in the Days of Theſeus ; in which our Ance- 
ſors were always reputed the molt valiant 
Men of their Age. If you think fit, they may 
likewiſe be told what the deſcendants of. chefs 
Anticnts, and our Predeceilors of the laſt Age 
haye done. They may be repreſented to them, 
refiſting ſometimes with their own Forces on- 
ly, the Nations whom all e{/ia obey'd, whoſe 
Dominions extended into Europe, as far as 
Macedonia, and who had inherited a potent 
Empire from their Fathers, together with 
formidable Forces, and who were already re- 
nown'd for many great Exploits. Sometimes 
you muſt relate to them the Victories they 
gain'd by Sea and Land, in conjunction with 
the Lacedemonians, Who are likewile reputed a 
very brave People. They ſhould be told like- 
wiſe, That great commorions being. ariſen 
among the Greeks, and the moſt part of them 
having chang'd their places of Abode, the 
eAthenians always continu'd in their Country: 
That they have been choſen by ſeveral People 
to arbitrate their Differences, and that the op- 
preſsd have always fled to them for Protection. 
| When I reflect on all this, ſaid Pericles, 1 am 
ſurpriz d to ſee the Republick ſo much fall'n 
off from what it was. In my Opinion, re- 
ply'd Socrates, ſhe has behav d her elf like 
tnole Perſons, who for having too great ad- 
vantage over their Rivals, begin to neglect 
themſelves, and grow in the end puſilani- 
T 
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Corruption of 
the Athenians. 
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mous : For after the eAthenians ſaw themſelyes 
rais d above the other Greeks, they indulgd 
themſelves in indolence, and became at length 
degenerate. What courſe muſt they take, {aid 
Pericles, to regain the luſtre of their antient 
Virtue 2 They need only call to mind, (aid 
Socrates, What were the Exerciſes and the 
Diſcipline of their Anceſtors, and if like them, 
they apply themſelves to thoſe Practices, they 
will no doubt arrive at their Perfection: Or if 
they will not govern themſelves. by that Ex- 
ample, let them imitate the Nations that are 
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now uppermoſt, let them obſerve the ſame bent 
Conduct, follow the ſame Cuftoms, and be Ho yo! 
aſſur'd they will equal, if not furpaſs them, Mey ar 
if they labour to do ſo. Your Opinion, $ Wi) es 
crates, therefore is, That Virtue is much ide © 
eſtrang d from our Republick ? And indeed, Ney © 


lee it 
onde 
Ind th 
en, 

itize 
hat 


when will the eAthenians reſpect old Age, as 
they of Sparta do; ſince they begin, even by 
their own Fathers, to deride Men ſtricken in 
Years? When too will they exerciſe themſelves 
as is done in that Republick, ſince they not 
only negle& the good diſpoſition and activity 


of Body, but laugh at thoſe who endeavour to f che 
acquire them? When will they be obedient Nerſo 
to the Magiſtrates, they who make it a glory {Wige 
to deſpiſe them? When will they be in perfect Nieg 
Unity, they who inſtead of affiſting, daily Ls 
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prejudice one another, and who envy one an- 
other more than they do all the reſt of Man- 
kind? They are every day quayreling in the 
publick and private Aſſemblięg:? They are eve. 
ry day ſuing one another, and had rather find 
their own Advantage in the ruin of their 
Neighbours, than get an honeſt Gain by re- 
ciprocally afliſting one another. The Mag! 
ſtrates mind nor the government of the Re- 
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. | q a Worſt Corru | 
Wick any farther than their own Intereſts tak in we. | 


gd e concern'd, and therefore they uſe their 
oth Wnoſt endeavours to be in Office and Autho- 
aid and for this reafon in the adminiſtration 
em the State, there is ſo much Ignorance and 
aid Nance; and ſuch Animoſities, and ſo many 
the ferent Parties among private Perſons. And 


much fear that this miſchief will get ſuch a 


em, . 

hey Mead, that at length there will be no remed 
cif Wain it, and that the Republick will ſin 
Ex. er the weight of its Misfortunes. Fear it 


ot, ſaid Socrates, and do not believe that the 
ſcbeniant labour under an incurable Diſeaſe: 


be No you not obſerve how skilful and obedient 
m, Ney are at Sea; that in the Combats for Prizes 
ey exactly obey the Orders of thoſe that pre- 


Ide there; and in the Comedies how readily 
hey comply with what they are bid to do? 
ſee it well, anſwer'd Pericles, and cannot but 
onder that they are ſo ready to obey in thoſe 
nd the like occaſions, and that the military 
ſen, who ought to be the choſen part of the 
itizens, are ſo mutinous and refractory. And 


ity kat fay you, purſu'd Socrates, to the Senate Praiſe of the 
to f the Areopages; are they not all of them — 
nt Nerſons of great Worth? Do you know any 

ry ages, who diſcharge their Office with more 

& Niegrity, and who more exactly obſerve the 

ly Hass: who more faithfully render Juſtice to 


private Men, and who more worthily acquit 
hemſelves of all manner of Affairs? I blame 
not them, ſaid Pericles, Deſpair not then of 
the eAthenians, added Socrates, as of an un- 


nd ractable People. But it is in War, reply'd Pe- 
ir Nele, that much Diſcipline is requir'd, and 
e- nuch Modeſty and Obedience: And theſe 


things the eAthenians wholly want in that oc- 
c- eon, Perhaps too, continu'd Socrates, they 
A who 
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diately have recourſe to thoſe that know it} 


who command them know little of the; 
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own Duty. Do you not take notice that 1d 
Man undertakes to goyern a company of Mu 
ficians, or of Comedians, or of Dancers, o 
of Wreſtlers, unleſs he be capable of it ; an 
that all who take ſuch Imployments upq; 
them, can give an account where they hay, 
learnt the Exerciſes, of Which they are becom 
Maſters? But moſt of our Generals go to (ery 
their Apprenticeſhip in the Army, I knoy 
very well that you are not of this number, anc 
that you have improv'd to your Advantage thy 
ime you haye ſpent in learning the Art o 
War, and other laudable Exerciſes. I imag 
likewiſe, that in the Memoirs of your Father 
the great Pericles, you have found many rare 
Stratagems, and that by your diligence yo 
have alſo collected up and down a great num 
ber of others. Nor do I doubt, bur that yo 
frequently meditate on theſe matters, that no 
thing may be wanting in you, that may be ol 
uſe to a General. Inſomuch, that if you find 
your ſelf in doubt of any thing, you imme 


and ſpare neither Preſents nor Civilities, t 
incline. them to afliſt you, and to teach yo 
the Things of which you arc ignorant. Alas: 
Socrates, turd Pericles, you flatter me; and lay 


of me what you know I do not do; but be 

that you inſtruct me in my Duty. Upon thus ee 

Socrates interrupting him, I will, ſaid he, give clt 

you one advice. Have you not obſcrv'd, That . of 

in the high Mountains, which are the Fron— i 9570 

tiers of Attica, and divide it from Baocia, the r 
) 


Roads thro' which you muſt of neceſſity pals 
to go, from one Country to the other, are 
very rough and narrow? Yes, I have. Tell 
me beſides, have you never heard ſay, that 
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Myſans and the Piſidians, who are in poſ- 
Ln of advantageous Places where they dwell 
the Dominons' of the Great Ring, arm The Greeks gave 
nſclves lightly, and make continual In- r 
cb upon the neighbouring Provinces, and 
hit means are very troubleſomè to that 
gs Subjects, and preſerve their own Li- 
ry 2 I have heard ſo. Ir is probable too, 
wtinu'> Socrates, That if the eAthenians® 
ud poſſeſs themſelves of the Mountains, 
t are between Bæocia and Attica, and if 
took care to ſend thither ſome young Men 
Arms proper for Inroaders, our Enemies 
ud be much prejudic'd by them, and all 
ſ Mountains would be as a great Rampart 
over our Country from their Inſults. I be- 
re what you ſay, anſwer'd Pericles, and take 
the Advices you have given me to be very 
od ; If you think them fo, reply'd Socrates, 
favour to put them in practice: For if any 
them ſucceed, you will receive the Honour, 
Id the Republick the Profit; and even tho! 
ſhould not meet with ſucceſs, the Re- 
lick would have no Inconvenience to ap- 
ebend, nor you the leaſt Diſhonour. 5 
\ young Man, whoſe Name was Glaucon, He was Plas 
e don of Ariſton, had ſo fixt it in his Brain 
govern the Republick, that before he was 
Fenty Years, of Age, he frequently prefented 
Inſz1f before the People, to diſcourſe of Af. 
Sof State: Nor was it in the Power of his 
lations or Friends to diſſuade him from that 
klign, tho' all the World laugh'd at him for 
and tho' ſometimes he was drag'd from the 
übunal by force. Socrates had a kindneſs Socrates un- 
him, upon account of Plato, and Charmi- {5 conmonnes 
„ and he only it was who made him change = young Man. 
6 Reſolution ; he met him, and accoſted- 
1 him 
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him in ſo winning a manner, that he 64 
oblig d him to hearken to his Diſcourſe: H 
began with him thus. You have a mind the 
to govern the Republick 2? I have ſo, anſwer 
 Glaucon. You cannot, reply'd Socrates, hay 
a more noble Deſign : For if you can acco 
pliſh it, you will be abſolute, yon will be ahl 
__ your Friends, you will raiſe your Fr 
Aly, you will extend the bounds of you 
Country, you will be known not only! 
eAthens but through all Greece, and perhar 
your Renown will fly even to the barbaro 
Nations, as did that of Themiſtocles. In ſhort 
wherever you come, you will have the reſped 
and admiration of all the World. Theſe Word 
footh'd up Glaucon, and won him to give e 
to Socrates, who went on in this manner. Bu 
it is certain, that if you deſire to be honour 
you muſt be uſeful to the State. Certainly, ſa 
Jlaucon. And in the Name of all the God 
reply d Socrates, tell me, what is the firſt Ser 
vice that you pretend to render the State 
Glaucon was conſidering what to anſwer, whet 
Socrates continu'd. If you intended to maß 
the Fortune of one of your Friends, you wou 
endeavour. to make him rich, and thus per 
haps you will make it your buſineſs to enricl 
the Republick ? I would, anſwer' d Glaucm 
Socrates reply d. Would not the way to en 
rich the Republick be to encreaſe its Revenue 
It is very likely it would, ſaid Glaucon. Tel 
me then in what conſiſts the Revenue of thi 
State, and to how much it may amount? 
preſume you have particularly ſtudy'd this mat 
ter, to the end that if any thing ſhould be lo 


on one hand, you might know where to mak 
it good on another, and that if a Fund ſhoulc 
fail on a ſuddain, you might immediately J 

able 
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to ſettle another in its place? 1 proteſt, 
wer d Glaucon, 1 have never thought of this. 


the n me at leaſt the Expences of the Republick, 
wer n0 doubt you intend to retrench the ſuper- 
haus? I never thought of this neither, ſaid 
con. You were beſt then put off to an- 
: ab er time your deſign of enriching the Re- 


E bück, which you can never be able to do, 
voie you are ignorant both of its Expence 
ly id Revenue. There is another way to en- 
rhad a State, ſaid Glaucon, of which you take 
aro notice, and that is by the ruin of its Ene- 
hon es. You are in the right, anſwer' d Socrates : 
ſpeWc to this end, tis neceſſary to be ſtronger 


an they, otherwiſe we ſhould run the hazard 
loſing what we have. He therefore who 
ks of undertaking a War, ought, to know. 
e ſtrength on both ſides, to the end that if 
Party be the ſtronger, he. may boldly ad- 
le for War, and that if it be the weaker, he 
ay diſſuade the People from engaging them- 
Ives in fo dangerous an Enterprize. All this 
true. Tell me then, continu'd Socrates, how 
kong our Forces are by Sea and Land, 
nd how ſtrong are our Enemies? Indeed, 
ad Glaucon, I cannot tell you on a ſuddain. 
[you have a Liſt of them in writing, pra 

tew it me, I ſhould be glad to hear it read. 
haye it not yet: I ſee then,” ſaid Socrates, that 
e ſhall not engage in War ſo ſoon: For the 
reatneſs of the Undertaking will hinder you 
"om maturely weighing all the conſequences 
If it, in the beginning of your Government. 
hut, continu'd he, you have thought of the 
lence of the Country, you know what Gar- 
flons are neceſſary, and what are not; you 


oulWnow what number of Troops is ſufficient in 
/ 5 me, and not ſufficient in another: You will 
able cauſe 
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; cauſe the neceſſary Garriſons to be reinfor, 
and will disband thoſe that are uſeleſs! 
ſhould be of Opinion, ſaid Glaucon, to le 
none of them on foot, becauſe they ruin 
Country, on pretence of defending it, } 
Socrates objected, if all the Garriſons were 
ken away, there would be nothing to hint 
the firſt comer from carrying off what 
pleas'd ; But how come you to know thatt 
Garriſons behave themſelves ſo ill? Hare] 
been upon the place, have you ſeen then 
Not at all: But I ſuſpect it to be ſo. Wh 
therefore we are certain of it, ſaid Soca 
and can ſpeak upon better grounds than ſim 
conjectures, we will propole this adviletot 
Theſe Mines Senate. It may be well to do ſo, {aid Gu 
8 Vulege It comes into my mind too, .continu'd Soca 
Laarion, not far that you have never been at the Mines of“ 
from Athens, yer, to examin why they bring not in ſo mu 
now as they did formerly. You ſay true 
have never been there. Indeed they fay t 
place 15 very unhealthy, and that may exc 

. You. You rally me now, faid Glaucon. 
crates added; but I believe you have at le 
obſerv'd, how much Corn our Lands produ( 
how long it will ſerve to ſupply our City, 2 
how much more we ſhall want for the whd 
Year: To the end you may not be furpril 
with a ſcarcity of Bread, but may give time 
Ocders for the neceſſary Proviſions. There 
a deal to do, faid Glaucon, if we muſt take ci 
of all theſe things. There is fo, reply 4 4 
crates, and.'tis even impoſſible to manage C 
own Families well, unleſs we know all that 
Many thine Wanting, and take care to provide it. As 
themſelves caps ſee therefore that our City is compos'd of abo 
who know no. ten thouſand Families, and it being a dithc 
thing of it. task to Watch over them all at once, Why 4 
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ou not firſt try to retrieve your Uncles Affairs 
nich are running to decay, and after having 
ren that proof of your Induſtry, you might 


nfore 
leſs? 
0 le 


1 we taken a greater Truſt upon you? But 
vere Wow, when you find your ſelf incapable of 
hin icing a private Man, how can you think of 
har WWchaving your ſelf fo, as to be uſeful to a 
har Whole People? Ought a Man who has not 


Irength enough tq carry a hundred Pound 
eight, undertake to carry a heavier Bur- 
jen? I would have done good Service to my 


Ve } 
the 
Wh 


e acle, ſaid Glaucon, if he would have taken my 
\ ſn Wedvice. How ! reply'd Socrates, have you not 
to hitherto been able to govern the Mind of your 
'/:n Wo ncle, and do you now believe your ſelf able 
creo govern the Minds of all the eArhenians, and 
of is among the reſt? Take heed, my dear 
mu Clncon, take heed loft a too great deſire of 
true Clory ſhould render you defpisd ; conſider 
wy bow dangerous it is to ſpeak and entertain 


var ſelves concerning things we do not under- 
land: What a figure do thoſe forward and 
ah People make in the World, who do fo, 
ind judge your ſelf, whether they acquire 
more eſteem than blame, whether they are 
more admir'd than contemn'd. Think on the 
contrary, with how much Honour a Man is 


rpril 
4 rgarded, who underſtands perfectly what he 
eres and what he does, and then you will con- 
ec that Renown and Applauſe have always 
been che recompenſe of true Merit, and Shame 
ze de reward of Ignorance and Temerity. If 
cha betefore you would be honour d, endcavour 
de a Man of true Merit, for if you enter 
abo pon the government of the Repubiick, with 
fie Mind more ſagueious than uſual, I ſhall not 
Kader if you ſucceed in all your Defigns. 


Thus 
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He was Uncle of 
the young Man 
we ſpoke of, and 
of Plato. 


Converſation of 
Socrates and 
Charmidas. 


is ſometimes a 
meaneſs of Mind 
to avoid an Oſ- 
ce. 


monſtrances. Truly, objected Charmidas, there 
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Thus Socrates put a ſtop to the diſorder 
Ambition of this young Man: but in an oc 
ſion quite contrary, he in the following my 


And ye 
jan C9 
al Per 


ner exhorted Charmidas, the Son of G {W's V 
to take an imployment : He was a Man fMikewi! 
Senſe, and more deſerving than any in Mid © 
ſame Poſt ; but as he dreaded the People, Mee fo 
made great difficulties of engaging himſolf lick A. 
publick Buſineſs. Socrates therefore addreſs | poſh 
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himſelf to him in this manner. If you kne 
any Man who could gain the Prizes in the 
publick Games, and by that means render him 
ſelf illuſtrious, and acquire glory to his Coun 
try, what would you fay of him if he refus( 
to offer himſelf to the Combat? I would fay, 
anſwer d Charmidas, that he was a mean-ſpiri 
ed effeminate Fellow. And if a Man were 
capable of governing a Republick, of encrez 
ſing its Power by his Advices, and of raiſing 
himſelf by this means to a high degree of 
Honour, would you not brand him likewiſe 
with meanneſs of Soul, if he would not pre 
ſent himſelf to be imploy'd ? Perhaps I might, 
ſaid Charmidas; but why do you ask me this 
Queſtion ? Socrates reply'd ; Becauſe you are 
capable of managing the Affairs of the Re- 
publick, and nevertheleſs you avoid doing ſo, 
tho in quality of a Citizen you are oblig to 
take care of the Commonwealth. And where- 
in have you obſerv'd this capacity in me? 
When I have ſeen you in converſation witl 
the Miniſters of State, anſwer'd Socrates ; for 
if they impart any Affairs to you, I ſee you 
give them good advice, and when they com- 
mit any Errors, you make them judicious fe- 


is a great difference between diſcourſing in 


particular, and contending before the Poop 
; ; n 
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JeneMbnd yet, reply d Socrates, a skilful Arithmeti- 
an can calculate as well in preſence of ſeve- 
al Perſons, as when alone; and they who can 
play well upon the Lute in their Cloſets, play 
ikewiſe well in company. But you know, 
wid Charmidas, that Fear and Shame, which 
vre ſo natural to Man, affect us more in pub- 
lick Aſſemblies than in private Companies. Is 
It poſſible, {aid Socrates, that you can converſe 
ſo unconcernedly with Men of Parts and Au- 
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7 hority, and that you ſhould not have aſſu- 

him ince enough to ſpeak to Fools? Are you Aﬀſemblies of the 
on raid to preſent your ſelf, before Dyers, Shoo- “. 

fuse nakers, Maſons, Smiths, Labourers, and Bro- 


lers: For of ſuch are compos'd the popular 
Aſſemblies : This is the ſame thing as to be 
he moſt expert in a Fencing-School, and to 
fear the thruſt of an Ignorant, who never 
handled a File : Thus you, tho' you ſpeak 
boldly in the preſence of the chief Men of 


lay 
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wiel tde Republick, among whom there might per- 
pre. aps be found ſome who would deſpiſe you, 
ght are not nevertheleſs ſpeak in the preſence of 
2 ſtupid Multitude, who underſtand nothing 


nel in the Affairs of State, and who are not ca- 


Re Ppable of deſpiſing you, and you fear to be 
ſo, lugh d at by them. Do they not uſually, ſaid 
to cbermidæs, laugh at thoſe who ſpeak beſt? 
ere likewiſe, ſaid Socrates, do the men of Qua- 
ne? iy, wich whom you converſe every Day; 
pick end J am ſurpriz'd that you have Eloquence 


and perſuaſive Senſe ſufficient to bring theſe 


for : f 
to Reaſon, and that you think not your ſelf 


you 
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m- Neapable, even to approach the others. Learn Eis an 1njuftics 


re- know your ſelf better, Charmidas, and take 


in M72! : For all Men enquire curiouſly enough 
ole. into the affairs of others; but they never en- 
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ere ere not to fall into a fault that is almoſt ge- fees. 
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Converſation of 
Socrates and Ari- 
Kippus teaching 
what 15Good,and 
what Beautitul 
or Excellent, 


crates, that if you ask me for a good thing 


ſtippus preſs d him yer farther ; and ask d him i 
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ter into their own Boſoms, to examin them. 
ſelves as they ought. Be no longer then thus 
negligent in this matter, conſider your ſel 
with more attention, and let not ſlip the oc. 
ſions of ſerving the Republick, and of rendrine 
it, if poſſible, more flouriſhing than it is. Thi 
will be a Bleſſing, whoſe influence will deſcend 
not only on the other Citizens, but on you 
beſt Friends and your ſelf. 

One day eAriſtippus propos d a captions 
Queſtion to Socrates, meaning to ſurprize hin 
and this by way of revenge, for his having be 
fore put him to a ſtand : But Socrates anſwerd 
him warily, and as a Perſon who has no othe 
deſign in his Converſations than the improve 
ment of his Hearers. The queſtion which 
eAriſtippus ask d him was, If he knew i 
the World any good Thing: And if Socrates 
had anſwer'd him, that Meat or Drink, o 
Riches, or Health, or Strength, or Courage 
are good things, he would forthwith har 
ſhewn him that it may happen that they arg 
very bad ; he therefore gave him ſuch an an 
{wer as he ought; and becauſe he knew ver 
well that when we feel any indiſpoſition, we 
earneſtly defire to find a remedy for it, he ſzid 
to him: Do you ask me, for Example, if! 
know any thing that is good for a Feaver: 
No, ſaid eAriftippm. Or for ſore Eyes, {al 
Socrates? Neither. Do you mean any thing 
that is good againſt Hunger? Not in che leaf 
anſwer d Ariſtippus. I promiſe you, ſaid &. 
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that is good for nothing, I.know no ud 
thing, nor have any thing to do with it. eAr 


he knew any beautiful Thing. I knew a great 
many, faid Socrates, Are they all like one 
anotheſ 
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another, continu'd eAriſtippus ? Socrates àn- 
ſwer'd, Not in the leaſt, for they are very dif- 
ferent from one another. And how is it poſſi- 
ble that two beautiful Things ſhould be con- 
trary one to the other? This, ſaid Socrates, is 
ſeen every Day in Men : A beautiful make and 
diſpoſition of Body for Running, is very dif- 
ferent from a beautiful make and diſpoſition 
for Wreſtling : The excellence and beauty of 
2 Buckler is to cover well him that wears it; 
on the contrary, the excellence and beauty of 
a Dart is to be light and piercing. You an- 
ſwer me, ſaid Ariſtippus, as you anſwer'd me 
before, when I ask'd you if you knew any 
good Thing. And do you think, reply'd So- 
crates, that the Good and the Beautiful are dif- 
ferent: Know you not that the Things that 
are beautiful, are good likewiſe in the fame 
ſenſe. It would be falſe to fay of Virtue, That 
in certain occaſions it is beautiful, and in others 
good. When we ſpeak of Men of Honour, 
we join the two qualities, and call them Ex- 
cellent and Good. In our Bodies, Beauty and 
Goodneſs relate always to the ſame end. In a 
word, all things that are of any uſe in the 
World, are eſteem'd Beautiful and Good, with 
regard to the ſubject for which they are pro- 
per. At this rate you might find beauty in a 
Basket to carry Dung, ſaid eAriſtippus. Yes, 
if it be well made, for that uſe, anſwer'd So- 
crates ; and on the contrary, I would ſay that 
a Buckler of Gold was ugly, if it was ill made. 
Would you ſay, purſu'd eAriippus, that the 
ſame Thing may be beautiful and ugly at 
once? TI would ſay that it might be good and 
bad. Often what is good for Hunger, is bad 
for a Feaver : And what is good for a Feaver, 
b very bad for Hunger: Often what is beau- 
H 2 tifal 
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Beautiſul Houſes 
are moſt conye- 
nent. 


How to build. 


In what Places 
Temples ought 
to be built. 
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tiful to be done in running, is ugly to be done 
in wreſtling ; and what is beautiful to do in 
wreſtling, is ugly in running. For all things 
are reputed beautiful and good, when they ate 
compar'd with thoſe which they become, 2; 
they are eſteem'd ugly and bad, when com- 
par'd with thoſe they do not become. 

Thus we ſee, that when Socrates ſaid that 
beautiful Houſes were the moſt convenient, he 
taught plainly enough in what manner we 
ought to build them, and he reaſon d thus: 
Ought not he who builds a Houſe, to ſtudy 
chiefly how to make it moſt pleaſant and moſt 
convenient. This Propoſition being granted, 
he purſu'd: Is it not a pleaſure to have a 
Houſe that is cool in Summer, and warm in 
Winter? And does not this happen in Build- 
ings that front towards. the South ? For the 
Beams of the Sun enter into the Apartments 
in Winter, and only paſs over the covering in 
Suminer. For this reaſon the Houſes that 


Front towards the South, ought to be very 


high, that they may receive the Sun in Win- 
ter ; and on the contrary, thoſe that Front 
towards the North, ought to be very low, that 
they may be leſs expos'd to the cold Winds of 
that quarter: In ſhort, he us'd to ſay, That 
he had a very beautiful and very agrecable 
Houſe, who could live there with eaſe during 
all the Seaſons of the Year, and keep there in 
ſafety all that he has; but that for Painting 
and other Ornaments, there was more trouble 
in them than pleaſure. 

He ſaid farther, That retir'd Places, and 
ſuch as could be ſeen from far, were very pro- 
per to erect Altars and build Temples in: For 
tho' we are at a diſtance from them, yet it 5 
a ſatisfaction to pray in ſight of the holy Plz 
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ces: And as they are a-part from the haunts 
of Men, innocent Souls find more Devotion in 
approaching them. a 

Another time, being ask'd if Courage can That Exerciſe 
be acquir'd, or if it be a gift of Nature, he 3 
anſwer d; in my Opinion, as we ſee many natural Complg- 
[Bodies that are naturally more vigorous than 
others, and that better endure fatigue, ſo there 
are ſome Souls that are naturally more brave, 
and look Dangers in the Face with greater 
reſolution. For I ſee ſome Men, who live 
under the fame Laws, who are brought up in 
the fame Cuſtoms, and who are not all equal- 
ly valiant. Nevertheleſs, I believe that Edu- * 
cation and Exerciſe add much to natural Cou- 
rage. Whence comes it to paſs that the Scy- 
thians and the Thracians durit not face the 
Lacedemonians with Pikes and Targets; and on 
the contrary, that the Lacedemonians would 
not fight againſt the Thracians, with Shields 
and Darts; nor againſt the Scythians with 
Bows, I ſee it to be the ſame in all other 
things, and that when ſome Men are better 
inclin d by nature for certain things, than 
other Men are, they very much advance and 
perfect themſelves in thoſe things by ſtudy 
and diligence. This ſhews, that they who 
are moſt favour'd by nature, as well as thoſe 
to whom ſhe has been leſs indulgent, ought to 
apply themſelves aſſiduouſly to the things, by 
waich they would gain themſelves a repu- 
tation, 5 

He allow'd no difference between Know- 
and lage and Temperance, and he held, that he 
ro- ho knows what is good, and embraces it, 
For io knows what is bad and avoids it, is learn- 
t ed and temperate : And when he was asK'd, if 
Pla WE be believ'd that they who know very well 
cs: H 3 what 
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what ought to be done, but do quite other. 
wile, were learned and temperate? On the 
contrary, anſwer'd he, they are very ignorant 
and very ſtupid : For in my Opinion, every 
Man, who in the great number of poflible 
things that offer themſelves to him, can diſcern 
what is moſt advantageous for him to do, ne- 
ver fails to do it: But all who govern not 
themſelves well, and as they ought, are neither 
Learned, nor Men of good Morals. 
The Juſtice ad He ſaid likewiſe, That Juſtice, and every 
due ds Sic. Other Virtue, is only a Science; becauſe ail 
the Actions of Juſtice, and of the other Vir- 
This dle At tnes, are good and honourable ; and that al 
otle blames him . : 
for in che great Who Know the beauty of theſe Actions, think 
_—_— nothing more charming: As on the contrary, 
they who are ignorant of them, cannot per- 
form any one virtuous Action, or do it ill 
if they undertake it. Therefore the Perſons 
only who poſſeſs this Science, can do good 
Actions: But all good Actions are done by 
the means of Virtue : Therefore Virtue is only 
a Science. 
of Folly. He ſaid moreover, That Folly is Contrary 
to Knowledge ; and nevertheleſs he did not 
allow Ignorance to be a Folly : But that not 
to know ones elf, or to imagin. one knows 
what one does not know, is a Diſcaſe next to 
Folly. And he obſerv'd, That among ths 
Vulgar, a Man is not accus'd of Folly, tor be- 
ing miſtaken in Things that are unknown to 
moſt of the Werld, but for miſtaking in 
Things in which no Man miſtakes: As it any 
Man ſhould think bimſelf ſo tall, as to be 
oblig d to ſtoop when he came in at the Gates 
of the City: Or if he thought himſelf ſo 
ſtrong, as to undertake to carry away whole 
Houtcs on his Back, or to do any other Du 
Vine: 


* 
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vifbly impoſlible, the People would ſay that 


- had loſt his Wits, which they do not ſay 


of thoſe who commit only ſome ſlight Extra- 
ragances : And as they give the Name of Love 


to a violent Affection only, ſo they give the 
Name of Folly, only to an extraordinary diſ- 


order of the Mind. 
Reflecting on the nature of Envy, he ſaid, of Envy. 
That it is an affliction of Mind, which pro- 
ceeds, not from the misfortune of Friends, or 
the good Fortune of Enemies; but that the 
envious Man is he, who repines and ſaddens at 
the good Fortune of his Friends: And his 
Hearers ſeeming to be ſurpriz d that any ſuch 
Perſons were to be met with, he prov'd to 
them, that there are Men of ſuch unaccount- 
able inconſtancy of Temper, in regard to 
their Friends, that they cannot endure to ſee 
them in affliction, but they immediately en- 
deavour to relieve them; and cannot ſee them 
in proſperity without Envy : But that this 
b a fault from which good Men are free, 
and never to be found but in Minds deprav'd 
and diſhoneſt. | 

As to Idleneſs, he ſaid that he had obſerv'd, of 1dtencs. 
that moſt Men were always in Action; for 
they who play at Dice, or who ſerve to make 
others laugh, are doing ſomething ; bur in 
effect they are idle, becauſe they might im- 
ploy themſelves more uſefully. To which he 
added, That no Man finds leiſure to quit a 
good Imployment for an ill one; and that if 
he did, he would deſerve the greater blame, 
8 that he wanted not ſomething to do be- 
ore. 


He ſaid likewiſe, That the Sceptre makes ent governs, 


ought to know 


not the King, and that Princes and Gover- tow to com- 


nours are not they whom Chance or the ad. 
Eats - v7 choice 
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choice of the People has rais'd to thoſe Dig. 
nities, nor thoſe who have eſtabliſh'd them. 
ſelves in them by fraud or force, but they 
who know how to command : For if it were 
allow'd, that it is the Duty of a Prince to 
command, as it is the Duty of a Subject to 
obey, he ſhew'd in conſequence of it, That 
in a Ship, where there are ſeveral Perſons, 
the Honour of commanding it is given to 
him who is moſt capable of it, and that all 
obey him without excepting even the Owner 
of the Veſſel: That likewiſe in Husbandry, 
he to whom the Land belongs, obeys his own 
Servants, if they underſtand Agriculture bet. 
ter than himſelt : That thus the ſick obey the 
Phyſicians, and they who learn Exerciſes, 
their Maſters: Nay, That even Women are 
maſters of the Men, in working with the 
Needle, becauſe they underſtand it better than 
they: In ſhort, That in all things which re- 
quire Care and Induſtry, Men govern them- 
ſelves when they think they are capable of 
doing ſo: Otherwile, they leave themlelves 

to the conduct of ſuch as they judge to have 
more capacity, and take care to have them 
near at hand for that purpaſe, And it any 
Man made him this objection, That a Tyrant 
is at liberty not to believe the beſt Advices, be 
anſwer'd, Why do you ſay he is at liberty not 
to do ſo, ſeeing he will bear the ſmart of it: 
For every Man, who ſhuts his Ears to good 
Counſel, commits a fault, and this fault is a 
The Actions of a WAYS attended with ſome damage. And it it 
Tyrant a not were ſaid, That a Tyrant is permitted to pul 
uakund d. tg death the Men of the beſt Parts and Un 
derſtanding in his State; he reply d again, Do 


you think he is not puniſh'd in loſing his chief 


Supports; cr that he will be quit for a flight 
| 0 5 Punilh- 


ens! 2. 
niſnment? Is to govern in this manner 


ig- ö 

K e way to preſerve himſelf; or rather, is 
iy got the certain means to haſten his own 
ere uin. 


Being ask d, what was the beſt ftudy for Pifference be. 
an to apply himſelf to, he anſwer'd to do and laduſtry. 
ell; an beg askK'd farther, if good For- 
ne was the effect of Study? On the contra- 
ry, ſaid he, I think good Fortune and Study 
be two oppoſite Things: For what I call 


ood Fortune is, when a Man meets with 


ner 

ry, at is 3 for him, without the trouble 
wn f ſeeking it; but when he meets with an 
bet · Wood ſucceſs after a tedious ſearch and labour, 


tis an effect of Study; this is what I call to 
lo Well: And I think that all who take de- 
ght in this Study, are for the moſt part ſuc- 
eſsful, and gain the eſteem of Men, and the 
fection of the Gods. Such are they as have 
ender d themſelves excellent in Oeconomy, 
n Phyſick, and in Politicks : But whoſoever 
nows not any one thing perfectly, is net- 
5 uleful to Men, nor favour'd of the 

ods, 

He was wonderful in all his Converſations ; Converſation be- 
and when he happen'd to be in company even aud pam. 
with working Tradeſmen, he always ſaid ſome- | 
thing that might be-of ſervice to them. Go- 
ing once into the Shop of the Painter Parrha- 

u, he entertain'd himſelf with him in the 
ollowing manner. Is not Painting a repre- 


5 al-WWcntation of all we ſee? For with a few Co- 
it i lours you repreſent, on a Canvas, Mountains 
put and Caverns, Light and Obſcurity : You cauſe 
Ur. oo be obſerv'd the difference between ſoft 


Things and hard, between Things ſmooth and 

hietM rough : You give Youth and old Age to Bo- 

gh tics, and when you would repreſent a _ 
n . 7 | Fal- 


= | 
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This was the in- Beauty, it being impoſſible to find a Body bu us 1 
xe, who being what has ſome defect, your way is to regu jou 

2 ſeveral, and taking what is beautiful from each 1 
Croconizrs, of them, you make one that is accompliſſdh “ 
wonld iee the all its Parts. We do fo, ſaid Tarrbaſiu. C]. fo 
Women of the you repreſent likewiſe, ſaid Socrates, what i; g Ma 
A moſt charming and moſt lovely in the Perſon WM” he 
Kelves betore hin I mean the Inclination? Parrhaſius anſwer(' | i} 
> ba might How think you we can paint what cannot h * 
ieren expreſs d by any Propotion, nor with any Ge \vh: 


one who wears in his Face the marks of 


lour, and that has nothing in common wit 


2 A rues 
any of thoſe things you mention d, and which, hz 
the Penſil can imitate: In a word, a Thing au! 
that cannot be ſeen ? Socrates reply d. Do not on. ſt 

J 


the very looks of Men confeſs either Hatred 
or Friendſhip. In my Opinion, they do; (ail 
Parrhaſinus. You can then make Hatred and 
Friendſhip appear in the Eyes. I own we 
can. Do you think likewiſe, continu'd 5. 
erates, That in the adverſities and proſperities 
of Friends, they who concern themſelves ei 
ther way, keep the ſame look with thoſe whe 
are wholly unconcern'd for cither 2 By no 
means, ſaid he, for during the proſperity 0 
our Friends, our looks are gay and full of Joy 
but in their adverſity we look cloudy and de 
jected: This then may be painted likewile : 
It may. Beſides, ſaid Socrates, Magnificence 
Generolity, meanneſs of Mind, Cowardice 
Modeſty, Prudence, Inſolence, Ruſticity, al 
appear in the looks of a Man, whether ſitting 
or ſtanding. You ſay true. And cannot the 
Penſil imitate all this likewiſe ? It may. And 
in which do you take moſt pleaſure, ſaid So 
crates, in regarding the Picture of a Man 
whole exteriour diſcovers a good natural dil 
poſition, and beſpeaks an honeſt Man; or 0l 
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003 Inclination ? There is no compariſon 


tween them, {aid Parrhaſius. 

each another time, talking with the Sculptor, Convervnon bee. 
din in, he ſaid to him, I wonder not that you and Statuary. 
Cue ſo great a difterence between the Statue | 

lat M Man who in running a Race, and that of 

ron e who ſtands his ground to wait for his An- 

w goniſt with whom he is to wreſtle, or to 5 
˖ 


bx, or to play a Prize at all ſorts of Defence: 
t what raviſhes the beholders is, That your 
aues ſeem to be alive: I would fain know 
what Art you imprint upon them this won- 
ful vivacity 2 Clito, ſurpriz d at this que- 
jon, ſtood conſidering what to anſwer, when 
crates went on; Perhaps you take great care 


(aid make them reſemble the living Perſons, 
auge this is the reaſon that they ſeem to live 
We 


kewiſe. It is fo, ſaid Clito. Von muſt then, 
wly'd Socrates, obſerve very exactly, in the 
erent poſtures of the Body, what are the 
tural diſpoſitions of all the Parts: For when 
me of them ſtoop down, the others raiſe 
emſelves up: When ſome are contracted, 


Joe others ſtretch themſelves out: When ſome 
Jo: tiff with ſtraining, others relax them- 
9 lres, and when you imitate all this, you 
"- Wake your Statues approach very near the 
10 te, You ſay true, ſaid Clito. Is it not true, 


lewiſe, reply'd Socrates, that it is a great 
tis fact ion to beholders, to ſee all the Paſſions 
a Man, who is in Action, well expreſs'd? 
lus in the Statue of a Gladiator who is fight- 
g, you muſt imitate the ſternneſs of Look 
"th which he threatens his Enemy: On the 
otrary, you muſt give him, when Victor, 
Look of gaiety and content. There is no 
oubt of what you ſay. Therefore, ſaid So- 
ates, an excellent Statuary mult repreſent the 

Es. Ae Actions 


-_- 
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Coverfa- ion of 
Socrates with an 
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lets that were very well made. I admire, ſai 
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Actions of the Soul, by the Motions and pe 
ſtures of the Body. 

Another time, being in the Shop of Tig;, 
the Armourer, who ſhew'd him ſome Corſe 
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he to him, the invention of theſe Arms, th; 
cover the Body in the places where it has mo 
need of being defended, and nevertheleſs ar 
no hindrance to the motions of the Hands an- 
Arms: Pur tell me why you ſell the Suits q 
Armour you make, dearer than the othe 
Workmen of the City, ſince they are no 
ſtronger, nor of better-temper'd or more v; 
luable Metal? J fell them dearer than other 
anſwer'd Piſtias, becauſe they are better mad 
than theirs. In what does this make conſit 
ſaid Socrates, in the weight, or in the largeneſ 
af the Arms? And yet you make them no 
all of the fame weight, nor of the ſame ſize 
but to fit every Man. They muſt be fit, ſai 
Pitizs, otherwiſe they would be of no uk 
But do you not know, reply'd Socrates, thi 
fome Bodies are well ſhap'd, and others not? 
know it well. How then, continu'd Socrate 

an you make a well-ſhap'd ſuit of Armout 
for an ill- ſnap'd Body? Piſtias anſwerd: | 
will be ſufficient if they are fit for him; to 
what is fit is well made. You are of Opinio 
then, added Socrates, that one cannot judg 
whether a thing be well made, conlidering 1 
meerly in it felf, but in regard to the Perſo 
who is to uſe it: As if you ſaid that a Buckle 
is well made for him whom it fits; and in like 


lies of £ 
N. 
Nove 


vt to je 

manner of a ſuit of Cloaths, and any otbeft hee 
thing whatſoever. But I think there is ànothef Pet 
convenience in having a ſuit of Armour well ni 
made. What do you take that to be, ſaid 7 I 
eodot 


fia. Socrates anſwer d. Methinks, a {uit of A 


nou 
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dur that is well made, does not load the Comenience of 


rmour well 


aer ſo much as one ill made, even tho? it ;nae. 


iti eigh as much. For ill made Arms preſs too 

orſe ech upon the Shoulders, or hang cumbrous 

fai fome other Part, and are incredibly unea- 

tha to wear: But they, which as they ought, : 
moſſtgaribute an equal weight to all the parts of 

s al: Body; that join upon the Neck, the 

5 anWoulders, che Breaſt, the Back and the Hips, 

its 0 


xy be ſaid to be glued to the Body and to 
eich nothing at all. For this, ſaid Piſ;ar, 
value the Arms I make. *T1s true, that ſome 
uſe rather to part with their Money, for 
ms that are gilt and finely carv'd, but if 
ih all this they ſit not cafie upon them, 


ali erhinks they buy a rich Inconvemency. So- 
ene , went on; but ſince the Body is not al- 
Foo ys in the ſame poſture, but ſometimes bends, 
Ile 


d ſometimes raiſes it ſelf ſtrait, how can 
ms that are very fir be convenient and eaſie. 
hey never can, ſaid P;ſtizs. Your Opinion 
herefore is, ſaid Socrates, that the beſt Arms 
re not thoſe that are moſt fit, and fit cloſeſt 


the Body, but thoſe that do not incom- 
"I node the Perſon that wears them. You too 


re of the ſame Opinion, reply'd P;tias, and 

ou underſtand the matter aright. | 
There was at eAthens, a very beautiful La- Soeren 
ly, call'd * Theodata, who had the Character Theodaia. 


F This is the Diſ- 
OL courſe chat has 
| | made the Ene- 
N of Socrates exclaim againſt him, and ſay, That he has given ſuck lewd IgſtruQions 
2 — to a Woman, as the moſt inſinuating Bawds could have given her. And indeed, 
eto je for the matter, there are {ome things liable to a malicious Imerptetation · But we 
dupht to conſider that Socrates Reaſons as 2 Philoſopher, aud that fiuding himſeif engag'd 
d [peak of the means that can be usꝰd to gain and preſerve our Friends, he was obiig'd 
drouch upon every thing that related to his Subject, without having regard to the expli- 
on might be given to What he ſaid, But at length, 'tis viſible that he was defirous to 
e away all manner of Doubt; and that he turns the Diſcourſe to a Senſe quite different 
om that to which it at firſt ſeem'd to tend, by di{dataing in the concluſion the Requeſt of 
teodota, who pray'd him to viſit her. Nay, it is evident, That his deſign was to re- 
um her trom Vice, aud to incline her te Virtue ; when he ſays, That he would em- 


ploy 
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of a looſe Dame : Some body was {peaking g 


ward V 
her in preſence of Socrates, and laying, thi 10 
ſhe was the molt beautiful Woman in th eturn 
whole World; that all the Painters went to ſe ber. N 


her to draw her Picture, and that they wer 


very well receiv'd at her Houte : Methin; We ab 
ſaid Socrates, we ought to go fee her too on: 
For we ſhall be better able to judge of he Ceo 
Beauty, after we have ſeen her our ſelves, u cuſe 
upon the bare Relation of others. The be om k 


ſon, who began the Diſcourſe, encourag' th 
matter, and that very moment they all we 
to Theodota's Houſe. They found her with 
Painter who was drawing her Picture an 
having conſider d her at leiſure, when th 
Painter had done, Socrates began thus, D 
you think that we are more oblig d to Th 
for having afforded us the fight of her Beaut 
than ſhe is to us for coming to fee her? If al 
the advantage be on her ſlide, it mult be own! 
that ſhe is oblig'd to us; if it be on ours, it mul 
be confeſs d that we are ſo to her. Here ſome 
body ſaying, there was reaſon to think ſo 
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: . 0 YO 
Socrates continu'd in theſe Words. Has ſhe no As 
already had the advantage of receiving tH ac; te 
Praiſes we have given her? But it will be do be 
a much greater to her, when we make knowl derd, 
her Merit in all the Companies we come into WM nuch 
But as for our ſelves, what do we carry from peak 
hence, except a deſire to enjoy the things lire o 
have ſeen? We go hence with Souls full M me a 
Love and Uneaſineſs; and from this time foMyic, 
W210 to ta 
TER Socra 
ploy againſt her the Spell he made uſe of, to charm Apollodorus, Simmias and A f { 
tiſthenes: Which can be underſtood of nothing but Philoſophy, by which he enchaute OI lu 
thoſe that ſaw him, from whence ſomewhere in Plato he is call'd a Sorcerer. But he l whic 
thought fir to let ſlip ſome Words that are a little ambiguous and unwary, it nat being! Ws 
Cuſtom to lay himielt open all at once, to the end the Perſons whom he deſigu'd to A Unc 
over to Virtue, might be the more earneſt to hear again what he had ſaid to them but cauti 


halyes, and might be diſpos' d more favourably to receive a Doctrine, which be had mas 
them even long to hear, | | 


* 
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1d we muſt obey Theodota, in all ſhe pleaſes 
o injoin us. If it be ſo, faid Theodora, I muſt 


1 th erurn you many thanks for your coming hi- 
to e ber. Mean while Socrates took notice, that ſhe 


15 magnificently apparel'd, and that her Mo- 
her appear d likewiſe like a Woman of condi- 
on: He ſaw a great number of Women at- 
endants very well dreſs'd, and thatphe whole 
Houſe was richly furnifh'd. He to0k occaſion 
rom hence to inform himſelf of her circum- 
ances in the World, and to ask her, if ſhe 
had an Eſtate in Land, or Houſes in the City, 
x Slaves, whoſe Labour ſupply'd the ex- 


; ences of her Family? She anſwer'd: I have 
i roching of all this: My Friends are my Re- 

D raue, I ſubſiſt by their liberality. Friends, 
2 reply'd Socrates, are truly the greateſt Richcs 
zu n the World. A number of Friends is more 
it vorth than a flock of Sheep, or of Goats, or 
„ne tan a herd of Oxen. But, faid he, do you 
mute to Fortune the care of getting your ſelf 
vn kriends, and do you wait till a Friend comes 
W #$ you by chance, as Flies happen to fall into 
ene ce webs of Spiders, or do you employ any 
ur to catch them? And is there any Artifice 
Rh to be us d for that purpoſe, faid Theodota ? In- 


deed, reply'd Socrates, you ought to find them 
much ſooner than thoſe little Spiders I was 
ſpeaking of: And yet you fee, that as they 
live only upon Prey, they ſpread their Nets in 
the Air, to catch their Food. You would then 
adviſe me too, ſaid Tbecdota, to ſpread Nets 
to take Friends in? Not ſo, neither, reply'd 

Socrates, We go otherwiſe provided to a chaſe 
cha. of ſuch Importance: Nay, evento catch Hares, 
ha, Which are ſo common, there is much more 
o vi tifficulty requir'd : Obſerve how many pre- 
bod: eautions Sports-men take: Firſt, knowing or 
the 


Wark 


nd At 
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the Hare goes to feed in the Night, they har 
Dogs that hunt by Night, becauſe in the Day 
the Hare keeps in her Form: They are cu 
rious to get Dogs that have good Noſes, and 
who having once ſcented the footſteps of the 
Hare, never fail'd to come up with her: Bu 
becauſe ſhe is ſwift of Foot, and might eſcape 
by runes; they take care to have Grey 
hounds catch her as ſhe runs: And for feat 
ſhe ſhould eſcape after all, they ſer Traps an 
Gias to 1ntercept her in her flight. You hart 
mention ſeveral Inventions, ſaid Theodota, but 
which is the beſt to catch Friends? Inſtead of 
Dogs ſaid Socrates, you ought to have ſome 
ſtanch Perſon to find out the Men that at 
rich, and of amorous Complexion, and te 
drive them afterwards into your Nets. And 
what Nets have I, ſaid Theodota ? You have 
Nets, anſwer'd Socrates, and thoſe very entang 
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ling too. I mean your Beauty, Theodeta, ann Ap} 
with your Beauty, your Wit, which teache er y. 
190 to caſt ſuch amorous Glances, to fu en de 
uch winning Expreſſions, to favour them tha e to 
eſteem you, and to ſcorn them that deſpiſ offe 
you. to viſit your Friend, with Concern, With tl 

is Sicknels, and to rejoice with him in hi ch th 
Profperitics; in a word, to oblige with ern « 
your Soul the Man who has made you a Prelcntihew. 
of his own. Beſides, I doubt not but you arQWiiliri 
arcful in kifling, and in the careſſes of LovegWung n 
and that in all choſe Actions you ſhew as mucipelels 
wantonneſs as deſire. And 1 dareaffirm, Trhagown 
if you have any true Friends, you have no Man! 
got tnem by bare Compliments, but by gem v 
ving them ſenſible Tokens of your Love. Wd pu 
proteſt to you, ſaid Theodota, I do nothing oil ne 
all you ſay. And yet, reply'd Socrates, it d 
well worth while to learn how to win tha A 


Heatſt 
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Heart of a Man the right way; for force is of 
» uſe to make or preſerve a Friend, who is 
n Animal that is never caught nor tam'd, but 
y Kindneſs and Pleaſure. You ſay true, an- 


and 
the er d Theodora. You muſt therefore, ſaid So- 
Bullet, behave your ſelf ſo to your Lovers, as 


o require nothing of them but what they can 
ally do: Then you muſt be ſure to return 


fel bem che like; for by ſo doing you will intire- 
an win their Hearts, ſecure to your ſelf their 
hard iendſhip for a great while, and receive emi- 
„dul ent ſervices from them: But to oblige them 
d che bigheſt degree, you muſt be ſure to 
om unt them nothing but what they have firſt 


arneſtly deſir d: For do you not obſerve that 
he moſt exquiſite Diſhes are diſtaſteful when a 
ſan has no Appetite ; nay, they even make us 
ath them, if we cram our ſelves with em above 
jeaſure:; Whereas if you can firſt create in us 
Appetite, and then offer us to eat, what- 
rr you give us ſeems Excellent. How muſt [ 
hen do, ſaid Theodora? The chief Thing you 
eto take care of, anſwer'd Socrates, is never 


lp offer any Favours to thoſe who are glutted 
1, iich them, you mult not even mention any 
n hich thing to them, till that great ſatiety. be 
h allorn off, and till they begin to wiſh for them 


ew. Then you muſt excite them by your 
vilities, and ſhew them that you deſire no- 


,oveWing more than their ſatisfaction: And never- 
nucilWeleſs delay them ſtill, till their Paſſion be 
Than very violent: For a Favour granted to 
no Man in that condition, is quite another thin 

eim what it is when it has been leſs a. 
e. Wd purſu d. Ah! Socrates, cry'd Theodota, why 
ng oil not you help me to Friends? I will, re- 


id Socrates, if you can perſuade me to do 
= And What means muſt I uſe TO perſuade 
I you? 
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was a young Man whoſe Name was &pigene: 


ſo negligent of himſelf: Epigenes ſlightly an 
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you? You muſt invent the means, ſaid 9, £20 
crates, if you want me to ſerve you. Then! oblig 
come to ſee me often, added Theodore, „ cms 
crates laugh'd at the ſimplicity of this Woman e © 
and in raillery ſaid to her. I have not leiſurel How 
enough to come and ſee you: I have both pub fen 
lick and private Affairs, which take up too 
much of my time. Beſides, I have Miſtreſſes 
who will not ſuffer me to be from them nei 
ther Day nor Night, and who againſt my ſclf 
make uſe of the very Charms and Sorceries that 
I have taught them. And have you any know 
ledge in thoſe things too, ſaid ſhe ? Socrare 
anſwer'd. Why do Apollodorus and eAntiſtben 
never leave me ; why do Cebes and Simmi 
forſake Thebes for my company? This the 
would not do, it I were not Maſter of ſome 
Charm. Lend it me, ſaid Theodota, that! 
may imploy it againſt you, and charm yo 
to come to me. No, ſaid Socrates, but J wil 
charm you, and make you come to me. 
will, ſaid Theodota, if you will promiſe to make 
me welcome. I promiſe you I will, anſwer 
Socrates, provided there be no body with me 
whom I tove better than you. 

Among others who frequented Socrates, ther: 


and who was very awkward in his Perſon and 
Behaviour, and had contracted an ill habit of 
Body, having never learnt nor us'd any Exer 
ciſe: Socrates reproach'd him for it, and told 
him, That it was unworthy of any Man to be 


fwer'd, That he was under no obligation te 
do better You are no leſs oblig'd to it, re 


ply'd Socrates, than they who train themſelvet 

up for the Olympick Games. For do you bei ; 

lieve that to fight tor ones Life Ken 1 Yo 
4 | as 
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. Enemies of the Republick, which we are all 
1 oblig d to do when the eAthenians pleaſe to 
cM command us, is a leſs important occaſion than 
soo contend with Antagoniſts for a Prize? 
How many Men are there, who for want of 
ab. fcength, periſh in fights ; or have recourſe to 
liſhonourable means to ſeek their ſafety ? 
eme are taken Priſoners, and remain in Sla- 
rery all the reſt. of their Days; or are foro d 
oe pay ſo exceſſive a ranſom, as makes them 
** uneaſie ever afterwards: Others are ill thought 
of, and their Weakneſs is imputed to Cowar- 
dice. And do you value ſo little all theſe 
misfortunes, which conſtantly attend an ill 


light? In my Opinion, there are no fatigues 
in the exerciſes, but what are more eaſie and 
more agreeable. But perhaps you deſpiſe the 
advantages of a good diſpoſition of Body: 
Nevertheleſs they are conſiderable : For Men 
in that condition enjoy a perfect Health, they 
are robuſt and active, they come off from 
Combats with honour, they eſcape from Dan- 
gers, they ſuccour their Friends, they render 
great ſervices to their Country. For theſe 
reaſons they are well receiv'd wherever. they 
come,they are in good reputation with allMen, 
they attain to the higheſt Offices, they live the 
more honourably and the more at eaſe, and 
they leave their Poſterity the moſt noble Ex- 


er | 15 
told amples. If therefore you do not practice the 
o bel military Exerciſes in publick, you ought not 
an fo neglect che doing fo in private, but to ap- 
n te 


ply your ſelf to them with all poſſible dili- 
gence. To have the Body active and healthy 
can be hurtful to you in no occaſions; And 
lince we cannot do any thing without the Bo- 


dy, it is certain that a good Conſtitution * 
14 — a 1 | 


habit of Body, and do they ſeem to you ſo 


13L 
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Health is neceſſa- ca ki 


ry to Study. 


. 
w 4 
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be of great advantage to us in all our Under. 
ngs. Even in Study, where there feems 
to be leaſt need of it, we know many Perſons 
who could never make any great Progreſs for 
want of Health. Forgetfulnefs, Melanchol 
loſs of Appetite, and Folly, are the Diſeaſes 
that generally proceed from the indiſpoſition 
of the Body, and theſe Diſeaſes ſometimes 
ſeize the Mind with ſo great violence, that 
they wipe out even the leaſt remembrance of 
what we knew before. But in Health, we 
have nothing like this to fear, and conſequent- 
ty there is no Toil, which a judicious Man 
would not willingly undergo,” to avoid all 
theſe misfortunes. And indeed, it is ſhame- 
ful for a Man to grow old, before he has 
try'd-his own Strength, and ſeen to what de- 
gree of dexterity and perfection he can at- 
tain; which he can never know if he give 
himſelf over for uſeleſs; becauſe dexterity and 
{ſtrength come not of themſelves, but by Pra- 
ctice and ExerciſGſſſe. 

A certain Man being vext that he had ſa- 
luted one who did not return his civility, So- 


crates ſaid to him, It: is ridiculous in you to be 


unconcern'd when you meet a ſick Man in 
the way, and to be vext for having met a rude 
Fellow. © + | 

- Another was- faying that he had loſt his 
Stomach, and could eat nothing. Socrates 
affur'd him that the Phyſician eAcumenus had 
a Remedy would cure him; which was, to 
faſt for ſome time: And that he would be in 


better Health, not ſpend ſo much Mony, 


and eat with more ſatisfaction afterwards. 
Another complain'd that the Water which 


came into his Ciſtern was warm, and never- 
theleſs he was forc'd to drink it. You ought 
. to 


Journ 
Socrat 
of W. 
2bout 
oughi 
walk 
the N 
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to be glad of it, ſaid Socrates ; for it is a Bath 

zzady for you, whenever you have a mind to 

hathe your ſelf. It is too cold to bathe in, 

zeply'd the other. Do your Servants, {aid So- 

rates, find any inconvenience in drinking it, 

or in bathing in it? No: But I wonder how 

they can ſuffer it. Is it, continu'd Socrates, he peaks 5f » 

warmer to drink than that of the Temple of ceran Spring 
; 4 , that was in the 

Aſculapins ? It is not near ſo warm. You ee Temple of Ku- 

then, ſaid Socrates, that you are harder to pleaſe !zpis at Athens. 

than your own Servants, or even than the Sick 

themſelves. | 

A Maſter having beaten his Servant, So- 
gates ask'd him, why he was ſo angry with 
him 2 The Maſter anſwer'd, Becauſe he is a 
Drunkard, a lazy Fellow, who loves Money, 
and is always idle. Suppoſe he be ſo, ſaid 
berates: But be your own judge, and tell me, 
which of you two deſerves rather to be puniſh'd 
for thoſe Faults? 

Another made a difficulty of undertaking a This was a city 
ſourney to Olympia : What is the reaſon, ſaid eee 
Socrates to him, that you are ſo much afraid geren conccurfe 
of walking, you, who walk up and down det Tete nin 
about your Houſe almoſt all Day long? You tourth Year, to 
ought to look upon this Journey to be only a g= he. 
walk: And to think that you will walk away were from 
the Morning till Dinner-time, and the After- _— 
his oon till Supper, and thus you will inſenſibly 
ner find your ſelf at your Journeys end. For it 
ad s certain, That in five or fix Days time you 
to s more ground in walking up and down, 
in han you need to do, in going from Athen: 
ooh pia. I will tell you one thing more: 

lt is much better to ſet out a Day too ſoon, 
ich tian a Day too late: for it is troubleſome to 
er- be forc'd to go long Journeys; and on the 
Rt I contrary, it is a great eaſe to have the ad- 
20 a 13 vantage 
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vantage of a Day before-hand. You were 
better therefore haſten your departure, than 
be oblig'd to make haſte upon the Road. 

Anothertelling him that he had been a great 
Journey, and was extreamly weary ; Socrates 
ask'd, it he had carry'd any thing ? The other 
anſwer'd, That he had carry'd nothing but his 
Cloak. Were you alone, fad Socrates? No; 
I had a Slave with me. Was not he loaded 
continu'd Socrates ? Yes; for he carry'd all my 
Things. And how did he find himſelf upon 
the Road? Much better than I. And if you 
Had been to carry what he did, what would 
have become of you? Alas! ſaid he, I ſhould 
never have been able to have done it. Is it 


not a ſhame, added Socrates, in a Man like be 
you, who have gone through all the Exerciſes, MW ® © 
not to be able to undergo as much fatigue as hr 
his Slave ? Bu 


Socrates having obſerv'd, that in publick Sup- | 75 
pers every one brought his own diſh of Meat, 0 5 
and that ſometimes ſome brought more and} wr 
others leſs, was wont, when this happen d, to dea 
bid a Servant ſet the leaſt Diſh in the middle 
of the Table, and to give ſome of it to all the 
Company: No Man could, in civility, refuſe | 
it, nor exempt himſelf from doing the like 
with his own Diſh ; inſomuch, that every | 


Man had a taſte of the whole, and all fard} c ] 
alike. This in ſome meaſure, baniſh'd luxury f 7 
and expenſiveneſs from theſe Feaſts. For they MI * 

who would have laid out a great deal of Mo- = 
ney in delicates, car'd no longer to do fo, be- J 
cauſe. they would have been as much for others "of 
as for themſelves. pe 
Being one Day in theſe Aſſemblies, and ſec. 8 
ing a young Man, who eat his Meat without; N 


Bread, he took occaſion to rally him for it. 
upon 
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pon a queſtion that was ſtarted, touching the 
impoſing of Names. Can we give any reaſon, 
{jd he, why a Man is call'd Heſh eater, (that is 
o ſay, a great devourer of Fleſh,) for every 
Man eats Fleſh when he has it: And I do not 
believe it to be upon that account that a Man 
i; call'd ſo. Nor I neither, ſaid one of the com- 
pany. But, continu'd Socrates, if a Man takes 
delight to eat his Meat without Bread, do you 
not take him to be indeed a Fleſh-cater ? I 
ſhould think it difficult to find another who 
better would deſerve that Name. Upon which, 
ſome- body elſe taking the Word, ſaid: What 
think you of him who eats a great deal of Meat 
with a lictle Bread? Socrates reply'd: I ſhould 
judge him too to be a Fleſh-eater: And where- 
25 others ask of the Gods, in their Prayers, to 
give them an abundance of Fruits, ſuch Men 
ovght to pray only for abundance of Meat. 
The young Man, whom Socrates had in mind, 
ſuſpecting that he ſpoke upon his account, took 
lome Bread, but continu'd {till to eat a great 
deal of Fleſh with it. Socrates perceiv'd him, 
lc and ſhewing him with his Finger to thoſe that 
e late next to him, faid to them; take notice of 
ſe pour Neighbour, and ſee whether it be the 
e Meat that makes him eat his Bread, or the 
1 Fbread that makes him eat his Meat. 

41 In a like occaſion, ſeeing a Man ſop the 


y | lame morſel of Meat in ſeveral Sauces, he ſaid, 


Is it poſſible to make a Sauce that will coſt 


7 | 
- more, and be not ſo good, as one that is made 
buy taking out of ſeveral different Sauces at 
once? For there being more ingredients than 


uſual, no doubt it coſts more: But then be- 
cauſe. we mix things together, which the 
Cooks never us d to mingle, becauſe they agree 
not well with one another, we certainly ſpoil 
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the whole: And is it not a jeſt to be curious in 
having good Cooks, and at the ſame time to 
be ſo fantaſtical as to alter the reliſh of the 
Diſhes they have dreſs'd. Beſides, when we 
have once got a habitude of eating thus of ſe- 
veral Diſhes at once; we are not ſo well ſa- 
tisfy'd when we have no longer that variety: 
Whereas a Man who contents himſelf to eat 
but of one Diſh at a time, finds no great in- 


convenience in having but one diſh of Meat 


for his dinner. 
He made likewiſe this remark : That to ex- 
preſs what the other Greeks call'd to eat a Meal, 
* 1 know this the eAthenians ſaid, to make good Cheer : 
Phraſe is hardly 
Engliſh ; bur ra. And that the word good ſhews us, that we 
ther a Galliciim Ought to eat ſuch things only as will neither 


faire bonne che- 


re: however, 1 diſorder the Body nor the Mind, and which it 
am forcd to uſe jg no trouble to meet with: From whence he 


it, decauſe our , , p _—_—_ CO 
Language wants infer d, that they alone, who live temperately I 
LINE: — and ſoberly can truly be ſaid to make good 
ing of this Place Cheer, that is to ſay, to eat well. 4 
otherwiſe. The A 
W rd in the Original is 21 S which Pollux ſays the Greeks made uſe of to figni- 
y Fealt or Banquet, eſpecially in publick ; but that Senſe will not ſerve here: Aud 
Wa oblig'd to expreſs the fignification of the compoſition Particle $v ; ocherwile ihe tive W 
Meaning and Seuſe of our Author would have been quite loft. 3 
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A HU s there was always 
A ſome improvement to be 
made wich Socrates ; and 
it muſt be own'd that his 
Company and Converſa- 
tion were very edify ing; 
ſince even now, when he 
2 is no more among us, it is 
ſtill of advantage to his Friends to call him to 


their remembrance. And indeed, whether he 
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ſpoke to divert himſelf, or whether he ſpoks 

ſeriouſly, he always let flip ſome remarkable 
Inſtructions for the benefit of all that heart 

Secrates in loves. harm, He often ſaid, he was in love; but it 
was eaſie to ſee, that he was not ſo with the 

| beauty of the Body; and that he courted on 

the Minds that were inclin'd to Virtue. Nox 

Whit den hv believ d a young Man to have an excellent 
goo arent = foundariorr of Soul, when he readily learn 
what he is taught, and ſtrongly retains what 

he has learnt: As likewiſe when he is curiou 
to know all that may be uſeful in the well 
governing of a Family, or of a Republick, and 
to the good Conduct of himſelf in all ſorts of 
Affairs and with all manner of Perſons. And 
his Opinion was, That when theſe good na 
tural Parts are cultivated as they ought, ſuc 
Men are not only happy themſelves, and go 
vern their Families prudently, but are capable 
likewiſe to render others happy, and to makg 


Men of the ben Republicks flouriſh. Therefore when he meg 


natural Parts 


have moſt need With any who believ'd themſelves Men of 
of Inſtr uction. 


vicious that we know not what to do wit 


gers and at no command. 


greateſt advantages of Nature, to whom 


Parts, and who neglected to be inſtructed, hq 
prov'd to them, That Men of the beſt naturay 
Parts, are they who have moſt need of Inſtruq 
ction, and he alledg'd the Example of 2 high} 
mettled Horſe, who having more Courage an 


more Strength than others, does us very great 


nl 
* 
4 
4 

1 


7 


Service, if he be broke and manag d in hig 
Youth ; bur if that be neglected, he grows lof 
him. Thus Dogs cf a good breed, and thay 
by Nature are the moſt ſtrong and merttlefomy 
are excellent for Game, if they are well taught 3 
Otherwiſe they are apt to become high Ran 

In like manneg 
among Men, they who are bleſs'd with the 
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4 given the moſt Courage and the greateſt 
nength to enable them to ſucceed in their 
ndercakings, are likewiſe the moſt virtuous, 
d do more good than others, when they 
wet with a good Education: But if they re- 
min without Inſtruction, they fall into an 
ices of Ill, and become moſt pernicious to 


knowing their Duty, they often engage 
themſelves in very wicked Deligns : and being 
mperious and violent, it is very difficult to 
kep them within Bounds, and to make them 
gange their Reſolution : Which is the reaſon 
hey do a great deal of miſchief. On the 
xher hand, when he ſaw any of thoſe Men, 
who truſt ſo much to their Eftates, as to be- 
ieve themſelves above Inſtruction, or to have 
need of it, and that their Riches alone are 
ficient to gain them the eſteem of the 
World, and to make them ſucceed in all their 
Undertakings, he convinc'd them of their Er- 
tor, telling them, that he is a Fool who ima- 
zins with himſelf that he can know the things 
that are uſetul from thoſe that are hurtful, 
without having ever learnt the difference, or 
who not diſcerning between them, fondly 
thinks that becauſe he has wherewithal to buy 
hate ver he has a mind to, he can therefore do 
whatever may tend to his advantage; or who 


in the World, and in a ſafe and happy condi- 
tion of Life. That it is likewiſe a Folly for a 
Man to perſuade himſelf, that being rich, and 
having no Merit, he will paſs for a Man of 
Parts; or that not having the reputation of 
being a Man of Parts, he ſhall nevertheleſs be 
tlleem'd. But when he found any who ae 
TLCIN- 


temſelves and others. For meerly for want 


aging himſelf incapable to do what is uſeful 
or himſelf, thinks nevertheleſs that he is well 
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Smmen Error ner. He had been told that Eurhydemus ha 
Sr. bought up ſeveral Works of the moſt cele 


Serares falls up- 
Ebydenius. 
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themſelves up in the Belief that they are we! 
inſtructed, and who boaſt of their own ſuf 
fictency, he chaſtis'd their Vanity in this man 


brared Poets and Sophiſts, and that this acqui 
fition had ſo puff d him up with Arrogance 
that he already eſteem'd himſelf the greateſt 
Man for Learning and Parts of any of the 
Age, and pretended to no leſs than being thi 
firſt Man of the City, either for negotiating 
or for diſcourſing in publick. Nevertheleſs he 
was ſtill ſo young, that he was not admitted 
into the Aſſemblies of the People, and if he 
had any Affair to ſolicit, he generally cam 
and plac'd himſelf in one of the Shops that 
were near the Courts of Juſtice. Socrates ha- 
ving obſerv'd his ſtation, fail'd not to go thi- 
ther likewiſe with two or three of his Friends: 


And there, being fall'n into talk, this queſtion} 
was ſtarted : Whether Themiſftocles had im- 

prov'd himſelf by converſing with Philoſo- 
phers; or whether he had advanc'd himlſcltf 
to that high rank, which he held among the 
Citizens, by the ſtrength of his natural Parts] 
only; inſomuch that all the Republick caſt Y 
their Eyes upon him, whenever their Affairs 


requir'd the conduct of an excellent Man. So- 


crates, Who had a mind to reflect upon Euth;-| 
demus, anſwer'd, That a Man mult be very} 
ftupid to believe that mechanick Arts cannot 
be learnt without Maſters, and that the Art 
of governing of States, which requires the | 
greateſt effort of human Prudence, comes 
of itfelf into the Mind. And this was all that } 


paſs d in this firſt interview. 
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well After this, Socrates obſerving that C uthyde- e 
ſuf always avoided being in his Company, 

nan he ſhould be taken for one of his Admi- 

haq ers, attack d him more openly,” and once 

dele hen he happen'd to be where he was, ad- 

qui esd himſelt to the reſt of the Company in 

nce Neſe Words. Certainly, Gentlemen, by what 


my be conjectur d from the Studies of this 

ſoung Man, it is very likely, that when he 

hall have attain'd the Age that permits 

tim to be preſent in the Aſſemblies of the 

people, if any important Affair come to be 

{bated there, he will not fail to give his cus e 
Judgment of it: And in my Opinion, he 8 
would introduce his harangue by a very plea- Pax. 

ant Exordium, if he ſhould begin with gi- 

ing them to underſtand, that he had never 

karnt any thing of any Man whatſoever : He 

muſt addreſs himſelf ro them in words to this 

purpoſe. Gentlemen, I have never been 

aught any thing, I never frequented the con- 

rrfarion of Men of Parts, I never gave my 

ſelf the trouble to look out for a Matter that 

was able to inſtru me. On the contrary, 
Gentlemen, I have not only had an averſion 

to learn from others, but I ſhould even have 

deen very ſorry to have it believ'd I had done e 
lb: Nevertheleſs 1 will venture to tell you 

what chance ſhall ſuggeſt to me in this pre- 

ſent occaſion. At this rate, they who preſent 

themſelves to be receiv'd Phyſicians, might uſe 

alike Diſcourſe, as thus: Gentlemen, I have 

tever had any Maſter to teach me this Science: 

for indeed, I would never learn it, nor cven 

have the repute of having learnt it : Never- 

theleſs, admit me a Phyſician, and I will en- 

leavour to become learned in the Art by ma- 

ling Experiments on your own Bodies. = 


* 


difficult than the others; ſince among the 


Excellen- Con- 
verſation be- 
eween Socrates 


and Euthydemus. 
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All the company fell a laughing at this ple; 
fant Preface : And from that time Eucbydemy 
never avoided Socrates company as before 
but he never offer'd to ſpeak, belicving tha 
his ſilence would be an argument of his mode 
Ry. Socrates being deſirous to diſabuſe him o 
that miſtaken Imagination, ſpoke to him id 
this manner. I wonder that they who deſir, 
to learn to play upon the Lute, or to ride well 
do not endeavour to learn it alone by them 
ſelves ; but that they look out for Maſters, re 
folv'd to do every thing they bid them, and te 
believe all they ſay, there being no other wa 
to arrive at Perfection in thoſe Arts; and tha 
they Who hope one day to govern the Re 
publick, and to declaim before the People 
imagin they can become fit to do ſo of them 
ſelves all of a ſudden. Nevertheleſs ic muff 
be own'd that theſe Imployments are morg 


great number of Perſons, who puſh them$ 
ſelves into Office, ſo few diſcharge their Dutyl 
as they ought. This ſhews us, That more laY 
bour and diligence is requir'd in ſuch as would 
capacitate themſelves for thoſe Offices, thank 
for any thing elſe. : 
By theſe Diſcourſes, Socrates having pref 
pard the Mind of Euthydemus to hearken tof 
what he intended to ſay to him, and to cntcry 
into conference with him, he came another 
time by himſelf into the ſame Shop, and ta 
king a Seat next to this young Man, I havey 
heard, ſaid he to him, That you have been 
curious in buying a great many good Books 
1 have, ſaid Cutbydemus, and continue to do lof 
every Day, deſigning to have as many as I can 
get. 1 commend you very much, ſaid Socrate 
for chuling rather to hoard up a r 
i earn 


* 
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to be uſeful to others and to themſelves? That 
ö what I endeavour to learn, faid Eurbydemys, 
and what I paſſionately deſire to know. It is 
a ſublime Science, reply'd Socrates ; tis that 
we call the Royal Science, becaule it truly is 
the Science of Kings. But have you weigh'd 
JJ this Point; whether a Man can excel in that 
© >cience without being an honeſt Man? I have, 


Ple:Mrearning and Knowledge, than of Money. 
empor you teſtify by ſo doing, that you are not 
fore of Opinion, that Riches render Men more 
tha auable; but that the Writings of thoſe great 
de Men who have gone before us, are inexhau- 
m ofMſible Treaſures of Virtue in the Minds of choſe 
n iq dat poſſeſs them. Enthydemus was pleas d to 
eli bear him ſay this, believing that he approv'd 
well tis method; and Socrates perceiving his ſa- 
cn tfation, went on: But what is your De- 
reiß ion in making a collection of ſo many Books? 
d a 10 you intend to be a Phyſician ? There are 
way many Books in that Science. That is not my 
tha benen, ſaid Euthydemus. Will you be an Ar- 
Rei; chitet then, ſaid Socrates ? for that Art re- 
ple quires a learned Man. Or do you ſtudy Ge- 
eme ometry, or Aſtrology ? None of them. Do 
wi you mean to be a reciter of Heroick Verſes, 
or; continu'd Socrates ? for I have been told that 
tha you have all Homer's Works. Not in the leaſt 
mig anlwer'd Euthydemus, for J have oblerv'd that 
28 Men of that profeſſion, know indeed a great 
la many Verſes bs heart, but for any thing elle, 
uldh they are for the moſt part very impertinent. 
jau perhaps you are in love with that noble Sci- 

ence, that makes Politicians and Oeconomiſts, 
ol and that renders Men capable to govern, and 


mm laid the young Man, and am even of Opinion, 
_ That none but honeſt Men can be good Citi- 


dens. And are you an honeſt Man, ſaid So- 
crates ? 
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crates? He anſwer'd, IJ hope I am as honeſt 1 
Man as another. Tell me, ſaid Socrates, can 
we know who are honeſt Men by what they 
do, as we know what Trade a Man is of by 
his Work? We may. Then, faid Socrates, as 
Architects hew us their Works, can honeſt 
Men ſhew us theirs likewiſe ? No douht of it, 
reply d Euthydemus : And it is no difficult task 
to ſhew you Which are the Works of Juſtice, 
and which thoſe of Injuſtice, that we ſo often 
hear mention d. Shall we, ſaid Socrates, make 
two Marks, one to ſignify Juſtice, the other 
Injuſtice: And write under one of them all 
the Works that belong to Juſtice, and under 
the other all that belong to Injuſtice ? Do, 
{aid Euthydemns, if you think fit. Socrates ha- 
ving done what he propos'd, continu'd thus his 
Diſcourſe. Do not Men tell Lies? Very otten, 
an{wer'd Euthydemus. Under which head ſhall 
we put Lying? Under that of Injuſtice, ſaid 
Euthydemus. ls it not uſual for Men to Cheat? 
Mioit certainly. Where ſhall we pur Cheat- 
ing, ſaid Socrates ? Under Injuſtice. And do- 
ing Wrong to ones: Neighbour ? There too. 
And ſelling of free Perſons into ſlavery ? Still 
in the the ſame place. And ſhall we write 
none of all theſe, ſaid Socrates, under the head 


of Juſtice ? Not one of them, anſwer d C. 


demus, it would be ſtrange if we did. But 
what, reply'd Socrates, When a General plun- 


ders an Enemy's City, and makes Slaves of all 


the Inhabicants, ſhall we ſay that he commits 
an Injuſtice? By no means. Shall we own 
then that he does an act of Juſtice? With- 
out doubt, 
Enemies in the War, docs he not do well? 
Very well. And when he ravages their Lands, 
and takes away their Cattle and their 9 

| oes 
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does he not do juſtly ? Tis certain he does, 
ſaid Euthydemus, and when I anſwer'd you, 
that all theſe Actions were unjuſt, I thought 
you had ſpoken of them in regard only of 
Friend to Friend. We mult therefore, reply'd 
Socrates, put among the Actions of Juſtice, 
thoſe very Actions we have aſcrib'd to Inju- 
ſtice: And we will only eſtabliſh this diſtin- 
dion, that it is juſt ro behave our ſelves ſo 
towards our Enemies ; but that to treat our 
Friends thus, is an Injuſtice, becauſe we ought 
to live with them uprightly, and without any 
deceit. I think ſo, ſaid Eurhydemus. But, con- 
tinu d Socrates, when a General ſees that his 
Troops begin to be diſhearten'd, it he make 
them believe that a great Reinforcement is 
coming to him, and by that Stratagem in- 
ſpires Freſh Courage into the Soldiers, under 
what Head ſhall we put this Ly? Under the 
Head of Juſtice, anſwer'd Euthydemus. And 
when a Child will not take the Phyſick that 
he has great need of, and his Father makes it 
be given him in a meſs of Broth, and by that 
means the Child recovers his Health, to which 
ſhall we aſcribe this deceir ? To Juſtice like- 
wiſe. And if a Man, who ſees his Friend in 
deſpair, and fears he will kill himſelf, hides his 
Word from him, or takes it out of his Hands 
by force, what ſhall we ſay of this violence ? 
That it is Juſt, reply'd Eutbydemus. Oblerve 
what you ſay, continu d Socrates : For it fol- 
lows from your anſwers, That we are not al- 
ways oblig d to live with our Friends upright- 
ly, and without any deceit, as we agreed we 
were. No, certainly we are not: And if I 
may be permitted to retract what I ſaid, I 
change my Opinion very freely. 'Tts better, 
kid Socrates, to change an Opinion, than to 

K perſiſt 
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and write? I think we may. Which, addet 
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perſiſt in a wrong one. But there is ſtill one 
Point, which we muſt not paſs over without 
inquiry: And this relates to thoſe whoſe De. 
ceits are prejudicial to their Friends: For | 
ask you, which are moſt Unjuſt, they who 
with premeditate Deſign cheat their Friends, 
or they who do it through Inadvertency ? In- 
deed, ſaid Euthydemus, I know not what to 
anſwer, nor what to believe: For you have 
ſo fully refured what I have faid, that whar 
appear'd to me before in one manner, ſeem 
to me now in another. Nevertheleſs I will 
venture to ſay, That he is the moſt unjuſt 
who deceives his Friend deliberately. Do you 
think, ſaid Socrates, that one may learn to be 
juſt and honeſt, as well as we learn to read 


Socrates, do you take to be the moſt ignorant 
he who reads wrong on purpoſe, or he wh 
reads wrong, becauſe he can read no better 
The laſt of them, anſwer'd Eurhydemus ; fol 
the other who miſtakes for Pleaſure, need not 
miſtake when he pleaſes. Then, infer'd S. 
crates, he who reads wrong deliberately, know! 
how to read ; but he who reads wrong with 
out deſign, is an ignorant. You ſay true 
Tell me likewiſe, purſu'd Socrates, whic 
knows beſt what ought to be done, and wha 
belongs to Juſtice, he who Lies and Cheat 
with premeditate Deſign, or he who deccive 
without intent ion to deceive? It is moſt plain 
ſaid Cuthydemus, that it is he who deceives wit 
premeditate Deſign. But you ſaid, reply 
Socrates, that he who can read is more learne( 
than he who cannot read? | did fo. There 
fore he who beſt knows which are the dutie 
of Juſtice, is more juſt, than he that know 
them not. It ſeems to be ſo, auſwer d ro 
g . - | mu 
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eme, and I know not well how I came to 

YM ay what I did. Indeed, ſaid Socrates, you 
out often W your Opinion, and contradict 
De- what you ſay : And what would you your 
I ſelf chink of any Man, who pretended to tell 
yo Truth, and yet never ſaid the ſame thing, who 
ids MW to teach you the ſame Road, ſhould ſhew you 
In-. ſometimes Eaſt, ſometimes Weſt ; and who in 
- to the fame Sum ſhould find more Money at one 
are time than another; what would you think of 
ſuch a Man? He would make all Men think, 
anſwer d Euthydemus, that he knew nothing 
of what he pretended to know. Socrates urg 
him yet farther, and ask'd him: Have you 
erer heard ſay that ſome Men have abject 
and ſervile Minds? I have. Is it ſaid of them, 
becauſe they are learned, or becauſe they are 
ignorant? Surely becauſe they are ignorant. 
Perhaps, ſaid Socrates, it is becauſe they un- 
derſtand not the Trade of a Smith? Not in the 
leaſt for that. Is it becauſe they know not how 
to build a Houſe, or to make Shoes? On the 
contrary, ſaid Euthydemus, moſt who are skilld 
in ſuch Profeſſions, have abject and ſervite 
Minds. This Character then, purſu'd Socrates, 
muſt be given to thoſe who are ignorant of 
the noble Sciences, and who know not whac 
juſt, nor what is honourable ? I believe fo. 
We ought therefore, Euthydemus, to do all 
we can to avoid falling into that ignominious 
Ignorance that ſinks us down ſo low. Alas! 
Socrates, cry'd he out, I will not lie for the 
matter; I thought I knew ſomething in Phi- 
loſophy, and that I had learnt whatever was 
requiſite to be known by a Man who defir'd 
to make a Practice of Virtue: But judge how 
much I am afflicted to ſee, that after all my 
Labours, I am not able to anſwer you con- 
2 - Cerning 
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cerning things which I ought chiefly to know gets! 
and yet I am at a loſs what method to purſue, I And 
in order to render my ſelf more capable, and i anne 
knowing in the Things I deſire to know. Up- into! 
on this, Socrates ask'd him, if he had ever By k1 
been at Delphi, and Euthydemus anſwer d, That jus 
he had been there twice. Did you not take fervi 
notice, ſaid Socrates, that ſomewhere on the ¶ cure 
front of the Temple there is this Inſcription, M from 
KNOW THY SELF? He anſwerd, [MW bimſ 
remember I have read it there. It is not enough, M has c 
reply'd Socrates, to have read it: Have you the k 
been the better for this admonition? Have you of hi 
given your ſelf the trouble to conſider what necel 
you are? Ithink I know that wellenough, re- derta 
ply d the young Man, for I ſhould have found uſe o 
it very difficult to have known any other ver a 
thing, if I had not known my ſelf. But for falls 
a Man to know himſelf well, ſaid Socrates, it clear 
is not enough that he knows his own Name: the ! 
For as a Man that buys a Horſe, cannot be fame 
certain that he knows what he is, before he has this : 
rid him, to fee Whether he be quiet or reſtiff, BM follo 
whether he be mettleſome or dull, whether he are + 
be fleet or heavy; in ſhort, before he has made thro! 
trial of all that is good and bad in him, in upor 
like manner a Man cannot ſay that he knows welt: 
himſelf, before he has try'd what he is fit for, WM not 
and what he is able to do. It is true, ſaid & ſucce 
thydemus, that whoever knows not his o. ne 
Strength, knows not himſelf, But, continu di his t 
Socrates, who ſees not of how great advantage laug 
this Knowledge is to Man, and how dange- of b 
rous it is to be- miſtaken in this Affair: For hei Rep 
who knows himſelf, knows likewiſe what 5M and 
good for himſelf. He ſees what he is able than 
to do, and what he is not able to do: BYMM othe 
applying himſelf to things that he can do, hei rec 


gets 
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gets his Bread with pleaſure, and is happy : 
And by not attempting to do the things he 
cannot do, he avoids the danger of falling 
into Errors, and of ſeeing himſelf miſerable. 
By knowing himſelf, he knows likewiſe how 
to judge of others, and to make uſe of their 
ſervices for his own advantage, either to pro- 
cure himſelf ſome good, or to protect himſelf 
from ſome misfortune : But he who knows nor 
himſelf, and is miſtaken in the Opinion he 
has of his own abilities, miſtakes likewiſe in 
the knowledge of others, and in the conduct 
of his own affairs. He is ignorant of what is 
neceſſary for him, he knows not what he un- 
dertakes, nor comprehends the means he makes 
ule of, and this is the reaſon that Succeſs ne- 
rer attends his Enterprizes, and that he always 
falls into misfortunes. But the Man who ſees 
clear into his own Deſigns, generally obtains 
the End he propoſes to himfelf, and at the 
lame time gains Reputation and Honour. For 
this reaſon even his Equals are well pleas'd to 
follow his Advices ; and they whole affairs 
are in diſorder, implore his aſſiſtance, and 
throw themſelves into his Hands, depending 
upon his prudence to retrieve their former 
welfare. But he who undertakes he knows 
not what, generally makes an ill Choice, and 
ſucceeds yet worle ; and the preſent damage 
5 not the only Puniſhment he undergoes for 
his temerity ; he is diſgrac'd for ever, all Men 
laugh at him, all Men deſpiſe and ſpeak ill 
of. him. Conſider likewiſe what happens to 
Republicks, who miſtake their own ſtrength, 
and declare War againſt States more powerful 
than themſelves: Some are utterly ruin d; 
others loſe their liberty, and are compell'd to 
receive Laws from the Conquerors. I am 
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fully ſatisfy'd, ſaid Euthydemus, that a great 
Anorher interro- deal depends on the knowledge of one's ſelf: ] 


ga: ion of Socra- 


tes concerning hope you will now tell me, by what a Man 
Kg. muſt begin to examin himlelf. You know, 
88 ſaid Socrates, what things are good, and what 
are bad? Indeed, anſwer'd Euthydemus, if I 

knew not that, I were the laſt of all Men. Then 

tell me your Thoughts of this matter, ſaid 

Socrates. Firſt, ſaid Euthydemus, I hold that 

Health is a Good, and Sickneſs an Evil, and 

that whatever contributes to either of them, 
participates of the ſame qualities. Thus Nou- 
riſhment and the Exerciſes that keep the 
Health in them. Body in health, are very good; and on the 
ſelves neither Contrary thoſe that cauſe Diſeaſes are hurtful. 
$200 nor dal. But would it not be better to ſay, reply'd S- 
crates, that Health and Sickneſs are both good, 

when they are the cauſes of any Good, and 

that they are both bad, when they are the 

cauſes of any Ill? And when can it ever 

happen, ſaid @uthydemus, that Health is the 

cauſe of any Ill, and Sickneſs the cauſe of I 

any Good? This may happen, anſwer'd So- 

crates, When Troops are rais'd for any Enter- 

prize that proves fatal, when Men are em- 

ark d who are deſtin'd to periſh at Sea : For 

Men who are in Health may be involvd in 

theſe misfortunes, when they who by reaſon 

of their infirmities, are left at home, will be 

exempted from the miſchiefs in which the 

others periſh, You ſay true, ſaid Euthydemns, 

but you ſee too that Men who are in Health, 

are preſent in fortunate occaſions, while they 

who are confin'd to their Beds, cannot be there. 

Ir muſt therefore be granted, ſaid Socrates, that 

theſe things which are ſometimes uſeful, and 
ſometimes hurtful, are not rather good than 

bad. That is indeed, the confequence Fo 
F Argu- 
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Argument, reply'd Curhydemus ; but it cannot 
be deny'd that Knowledge is a good thing: 


e 
: I for what is there in which a knowing Man 
lan bas not the advantage of an Ignorant: And 
W, have you not read, ſaid Socrates, what hap- 
hat MW pen d to poor Dædalus for his knowing fo ma- 
f I Wy excellent Arts, and how being fallen inco 
1en Wl the hands of Minos, he was detaind by force, 
aid and ſaw himſelf at once baniſh'd from his 
hat Wl Country, and ſtript of his Liberiy ? To com- 
nd WM pleat his misfortune, fly ing away with his 
m, on, he was the occaſion of his being miſe- 
2u- WM cably loſt, and could not, after all, eſcape in 
he WE his own Perſon ; for falling into the hands of 
he Wl Barbarians, he was again made a Slave. Know 
ul. WM you not likewife the adventure of Palamedes, 
who was ſo envy'd by Ulyſſes for his great Ca- 
d, pacity, and who periſh'd wretchedly by the 
nd Wl calumnious Artifices of that Rival. How ma- 
ne ay great Men likewiſe, has the King of Perſia 


er Wl aus d to be ſeiz d and carry'd away, becauſe 
1c of their admirable Parts, and who are now 
of Wl languiſhing. under him in a perpetual Slavery? 
/- WH But granting this to be as you ſay, added Eu- 
[- WY t6j4emus, you will certain y allow good For- 
1- WF tune to be a good? I will, faid Socrates, pro- 
r Wl rided this good Fortune conſiſts in things that 
1 i ace indubitably good. And how can it be 
n I that the things which compoſe good Fortune 
Wl ſhould not be infallibly good? They are, an- 
c Wl lwer'd Socrates; unleſs you reckon among 
them, Beauty and Strength of Body, Riches, 
Honours, and other Things of that Nature. 
And how can a Man be happy without them? 
Rather, ſaid Socrates, how can a Man be hap- 
py wich things that are the cauſes of ſo many 
misfortunes 2 For many are daily corrupted 
becauſe of their Beauty; many who preſume 
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too much on their own Strength, are oppreſod 
under the burden of their Undertakings: 


Among the rich, ſome are loſt in Luxury, and 
others fall into the Snares of thoſe that wait 


for their Eſtates. And laſtly, The Reputa- 


tion and Honours that are acquir'd in Repuh. 
licks, are often the cauſe of their ruin, who 
pores them. Certainly, ſaid Euthydemus, if 

am in the wrong to praiſe good Fortune, I 
know not what we ought to ask of the Gods, 
Perhaps too, reply'd Socrates, you have never 
conſider'd it, becauſe you think you know it 
well enough. But, continu'd he, changing 
the ſubje& of their Diſcourſe, ſeeing you are 


preparing your ſelf to enter upon the Go- 


Of the Poor, and 
of the Rich. 


vernment of our Republick, where the People 
are Maſter, without doubt you have reflected 
on the nature of this State, and know what 
a Democracy is? You ought to believe I do. 
And do you think it poſſible, ſaid Socrates, to 
know what a Democracy or popular State is, 
without knowing what the People is? I do 
not think I can. And what is the People, 
ſaid Socrates ? Under that Name, anſwer'd - 
thydemus, I mean the poor Citizens. You 
know then who are the Poor? I do, faid 
Euthydemus. Do you know too who are the 
Rich? I know that too. Tell me then, who 
are the Rich, and who are the Poor? Cuthy- 
demus anſwerd: I take the Poor to be thoſe 
who have not enough to ſupply their neceſ- 
fary Expences, and the Rich to be they who 
have more than they have occaſion for. But 
have you obſerv'd, reply'd Socrates, that there 


are certain Perſons, who tho they have very | 


little, have neverthelefs 1 5 and even lay 
up ſome ſmall matter out of it; and on the 


contrary, there are others who never have 
4 "WE + a enough, 
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rough, how great ſoever be their Eſtates and 
effions 2 You put me in mind, ſaid * 
mus, of ſomething very much to the purpoſe: 
ror 1 have ſeen Princes ſo neceſſitous, that 


ait 

ta- Ney have been compell'd to take away their 

1b. objects Eſtates, and to commit many Injuſti- "os 
ho Nes. We muſt then, ſaid Socrates, place ſuch — 


brinces in the rank of the Poor; and thoſe 

ho have but ſmall Eſtates, yet manage them 

fell, in the number of the Rich? I muſt give 

rer Neonſent to all you ſay, anſwer'd Cuthydemus, 

it Whr 1 am too ignorant to contradict you; and 

ng Wl think it will be beſt for me from hencefor- 

re Nvard to hold my Peace: For I am almoſt 

0- Wready to confeſs that I know nothing at all. 

le Having ſaid this, he withdrew full of Confu- Eutydemus 
ed don and Self contempt, beginning to be con- Cena 
at WM ſcious to himſelf that he was indeed little or from Socrates 
lo. Wl nothing. Nor was he the only Perſon, whom 

to WM Socrates had thus convinc'd of their inſufficien- 

is, W cy; ſeveral of whom never came more to ſee 

do bim, and valu'd him the leſs for it: But Euthy- 

lc, mus did not like them: On the contrary, 

de believ'd it impoſſible for him to improve his 

ou Parts, but by frequently converſing with So- 

id crates : Inſomuch that he never left him, un- 

he less ſome buſineſs of Moment call'd him away; 

10 and he even took delight to imitate ſome of 
his Actions. Socrates ſeeing him thus alter'd 

le from what he was, was tender of ſaying any 

: thing to him, that might rebuke or diſcourage 

10 bim; but took care to ſpeak more freely and 

ut plainly to him, of the things he ought to 

re know, and apply himſelf to. 5 

ry To proceed: Socrates never preſs d his Friends Exile method 
do enter early into Offices, believing it beſt to 

he WI iaſtruct them firſt in Morality, without which 

e A other qualifications would ſerve only 5 
render 
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render them more wicked and more capable o 
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doing ill things. Above all, he endeavours 
to.create in them pious Sentiments of the 
Gods. But ſeeing ſeveral have already writ. 
ten what they had heard him ſay in divers oc- 


cafions upon this ſubject, I will content my 
felf wth relating ſome things which he ſaid 
to Euthydemus, when I my ſelf was pre- 
ſent. | 
Another conver- Have you never reflected, Euthydemns, on 
Sen berween the great Goodneſs of the Gods, in giving to 
dhydemus couch Men Whatever they want? He anſwer d, In- 
Pen. deed I never have. You ſee, reply d Socrates, 
ho very neceſſary Light is for us, and how 
the Gods give it us. You ſay true, anſwer 
Euthydemus, and without Light we ſhould be 
like the Blind. But becauſe we have need of 
repoſe, they have given us the Night to reſt 
in. You are in the right, ſaid Euthydemus, 
and we ought to render them many Prailes 
for it. Moreover, continu'd Socrates, as the 
Sun is a luminous Body, and by the bright- 
neſs of his Beams diſcovers to us all viſible 
Things, and ſhews us the Hours of the Day; 
and as on the contrary the Night is dusky and 
obſcure, they have made the Stars appear, 
which during the abſence of Day, mark the 
Hours to us. They have likewiſe made the 
Moon to ſhine, which not only ſhews us the 
Hours of the Night, but teaches us to know 
the time of the Month. All this is true, ſaid 
Euthydemus. Have you not taken notice like- 
wiſe, that having need of Nouriſhment, they 
fupply us with it by the means of the Earth: 
How excellently the Seaſons are order'd for 
the Fruits of the Earth, of which we have 
fuch an abundance, and fo great a variety, 
that we find not only wherewith to repel ou 
| | indt- 
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xigence, but to ſatisfy even Luxury it ſelf ? 
his Goodneſs of the Gods, cry'd Euthydemut, 
ban evidence of the great Love they bear to 
Men. What ſay you, continu'd Socrates to 
heir having given us Water, which is ſo ne- 
effary for all things? For it is that which 
fiſts the Earth to produce the Fruits, and 
har contributes with the influences from 
above, to bring them to maturity: It helps to 
nouriſh us, and by being mingled with what 
we eat, makes it more eaſily got ready, more 


* aſeful and more delightful: In ſhort, being of 
ow Mb univerſal a uſe, is it not an admirable Provi- 
era ence that has made it ſo common? What ſay 
| be MWjou to their having given us Fire, which de- 
| of ends us from Cold, which lights us when it 
«Wi dark, which is neceſſary to us in all Trades, 


and which we cannot be without, in the moſt 
excellent and uſeful Inventions of Men? With- 
he Not exaggeration, ſaid Euthydemus, this Good- 
t- WJ nc is immenſe. What ſay you beſides, pur- 
ſud Socrates, to ſee that after the Winter, the 
„In comes back to us, and that proportion- 
id W+bly as he brings the new Fruits to maturity, 
he withers and dries thoſe whoſe Seaſon is go- 
je Wing over: That after having done us this Ser- 
rice he retires, that his Heat may not incom- 
mode us: And then, when he is gone back to 
y W certain Point, which he cannot tranſgreſs, 
d MW vithout putting us in danger of dying with 
Cold, he returns again to retake his place in 
dis part of the Heavens, where his Preſence 
z moſt advantageous to us? And becauſe we 
r Whould not be able to ſupport either Cold or 
e Heat, if we paſs'd in an inſtant from one 
Extream to the other, do you not admire that 
dis Planet approaches us, and withdraws him- 
elf from us by fo juſt and flow degrees, that 
» y 4; PTY 2 we 
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—— do you then doubt whether the Animals them 


Animals are on] 
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we arrive at the two. Extreams, without 
moſt perceiving the change? All theſe thing 
faid Eutbydemus, make me doubt, whether th, 
Gods have any thing to do, but to ſerve Man 
kind. One thing puts me to a ſtand, that thy 
irrational Animals participate of all theſe ad 
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ſelves are in the World for any other end 
than for the ſervice of Man? What other 
Animals do, like us, make uſe of Horſes, of 
Oxen, of Dogs, of Goats, and of all the reſt 
Nay, I am of Opinion, That Man receive 
not ſo much advantage and commodity fro 
the Earth, as from the Animals : For the 
greateſt part of Mankind live not on the 
Fruits of the Earth, but nouriſh themlſelye 
with Milk, Cheeſe, and the fleſh of Beaſts 
They get the maſtery over them, they make 
them tame, and uſe them to their great advan 
vantage in War, and for the other neceſſitie 
of Life. I ownit, ſaid Euthydemus : For ſome 
of them are much ſtronger than Man, and ye 
are ſo obedient to him, that he does with them 
whatever he liſt. Admire yet farther the good- 
neſs of the Gods, faid *ocyates, and conlider, 
that as there is in the World an infinite num- 
ber of excellent Things, but of very different 
Natures, they have given us Senſes, that anſwe 
to each, and by whole means we enjoy all o 
them. 'They have endow'd us with Under 
ſtanding, which makes us inquire into, an 
retain the Things which the Senſes diſcove 
to us, and teaches us for what they are pro- 
4 Which makes us find ſo many admirable 
nventions, to put us at our eaſe, and to pro 
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it zIunicate reciprocally to one another all ſorts 
ing f good Things, and by which we publiſh 
teur Laws, and govern the Republicks. In 
Man bort, as we cannot always foreſee what is to 


t th Happen to us, nor know what ic will be beſt 
e ad or us to do, they offer us likewiſe their a{- 
an ſſtance by the means of the Oracles : They 
nem iſcover the future to us when we go to con- 
end it them, and teach us how to govern our 


elves in our Affairs. Here Euthydemus inter- 
upting him, ſaid. And indeed theſe Gods are 
in this regard more favourable to you than to 
the reſt of Mankind; ſince without expecting 
you to conſult them, they give you notice of 
what you ought or ought not to do. You 
will allow therefore that I told you true, ſaid 
decrates, When I told you there were Gods, 


nakMexpe&t not that they will appear to you, and 
van preſent themſelves before your Eyes: Let it 
iti Wluffice you to behold their Works, and to 


adore them, and be perſuaded that this is the 
way by which they manifeſt themſelves to 


hem Men: For among all the Gods that are fo li- 
000 beral to us, there is not one who renders him- 
ider WM {lf viſible co confer on us his Favours. And Socrates - nei 
zum this ſupream God, who built the Univerſe, 


and who ſupports this great Work, whoſe eve- 
ry part is accompliſh'd in Beauty and Good- 
neſs : He, who is the cauſe that none of its 
ider Parts grow old with Time, and that they pre- 
and ſerve themſelves always in an immortal Vi- 
overs gour ; who is the cauſe beſides that they in- 
pro- violably obey his Laws, with a readineſs that 
able farpaſſes our Imagination ; he, I ſay, is viſible 
prog enough in the ſo many wondrous Works of 
like which he is Author; but our Eyes cannot pe- 
om netrate even into his Throne, to behold him in 
Cate | theſe 


and that they take great care of Men: But The cod are an- 
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theſe great Occupations : And in that manne; 
it is that he is always inviſible. Do but confi 
der that the Sun, who ſzems to be expos'd te 
the ſight of all the World, does not ſuffer u 
to gaze fixedly upon him; and whoever hat 
the temerity to undertake it, is puniſh'd wit! 
ſudden Blindneſs. Beſides, whatever the God 
make uſe of is inviſible : The Thunder is lan 
ced from above, it ſhatters all it finds in it 
way; but we ſee it not fall, we ſee it not 
ſtrike, we ſee: it not return. The Winds arg 
Inviſible, tho we ſee the deſolations they dail 
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Tous. If there be any thing in Man that par 


ticipates of the Divine Nature, it is his Soul Co 
which, beyond all diſpute, guides and goremi be co 
him; and yet we cannot ſee ir. Let all hij ea! 
therefore teach you, not to deſpiſe the thing in pul 
that are inviſible: Learn to know their PowedWto ler 
by their Effects, and to honour the Deity, I ſtrate 
am ſure, ſaid Euthydemus, 1 ſhall never dero in the 
gate from the reſpect due to the Gods; and MW ende 
am even troubled that every Man cannot ut He fi 
ficiently acknowledge the Benefits he receive ven 
from them. Be not afflicted at that, ſaid $M Peop 
crates, for you know what anſwer the Delpbiai Ns © 
Oracle is wont to return to thoſe who inquir] ed th 
what they ought to do in order to make af tie | 
acceptable Sacrifice to the Gods, Follow the CW 29 V 
ſtom of your Country, lays he to them: Now 1 the 1 
it is a Cuſtom receiv'd in all places for every 5 ! 
Man to ſacrifice to them according to hit they 
Power; and by conſequence there is no bet be re 
ter nor more pious a way of honouring th they 
Gods than that, ſince they themſelves ordainfſſ Citiz 
and approve it. It is indeed a Truth, that wa] Who! 
ought not to ſpare any thing of what we art woul 
able to offer, for that would be a manitcl Vas: 
TREE n Con cus'd 
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Contempt: When therefore a Man has done 
il that is in his power to do, he ought to fear 
nothing, and hope all: For from whence can 
we reaſonably hope for more, than from thoſe 
in whoſe power it is to do us the greateſt 
zood? And by what other way can we more 
eaſily obtain it, that by making our ſelves accept» 
able ro them? And how can we better make our 
ſelves acceptable to them, than by doing their 
Will 2 This is what Socrates taught, and by this 
Doctrine, which was always accompany'd 
with an exemplary Devotion, he greatly ad- 
ranc'd his Friends in Piety, © | 

Concerning Juſtice, it cannot be ſaid, that 22 
he conceal'd his Opinion of it; for he plainly cas. . | 
reveal'd his Sentiments by his Actions, as iſt 
in publick as in private, making it his buſineſs 
to ſerve every Man, and to obey the Magi- 
ſtrates, and the Laws: Inſomuch that as well 
in the Army, as in the City, his Obedience 
render'd him remarkable above all others. 
He fully diſcover'd the integrity of his Soul, 
when he preſided in the Aſſemblies of the 
People : He would never paſs a Decree, that 
was contrary to the Laws ; he alone defend- 
ed the Cauſe of Juſtice againſt the Efforts of 
the Multitude, and oppos'd a violence which 
no Man but himſelf was able to reſiſt. When 
the Thirty commanded him any thing that 
was unjuſt, he did not obey them: Thus when 
they forbid him to ſpeak to the young Men, 
he regarded not their inhibition : And when 
they gave him Orders, as well as to ſome other 
Citizens, to bring before them a certain Man, 
whom they intended to pur to death, he alone 
would do nothing in it, becauſe that Order 
was unjuſt : In like manner, when he was ac- 
cus d by Mielitus, tho'.in ſuch occaſions _ 
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you are, do not always ſay the ſame Thing 


there were Perſons enow to undertake it: But 
that if one deſfir'd to learn to be a good Man, 
or to have his Son, or any of his Family taught 
to be ſo, it would be difficult to know to whom 


reply'd Socrates, and always upon the ſame 
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endeavour to gain their Judges by Flatterie 
and ignominious Solicitations, which ofte 
procure them their Pardon, he would no 
put in practice any of theſe unworthy Arti 
fices that are repugnant to the Laws, and yet 
he might very eaſily have procur'd himlz] 
to be acquitted, if he could have prevai!'d 
with himſelf to comply in the leaſt with the 
Cuſtom : But he chole rather to die in an 
exact oblervance of the Laws, than to ſave 
his Life by any mean or indirect Practiſes 
And this was the anſwer he gave to ſeveral off 
his Friends, who advisd him to the con 
trary. | 

I remember likewiſe a Converſation that he 
had with Hippias of Ela, on the ſame ſubject 
of Juſtice, or of the duty of a good Man. Id 
was a long while that Hippias had not been at 
eAthens, and being arriv'd there, he happen di 
to come to a place where Socrates was dil-Y 
28 with ſome Perſons and telling them; 
That if any one had a mind to learn a Trade, 
there wanted not Maſters to teach him: Nay, 
That if one would have a Horſe train d up, 
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to apply himſelf. Hippias rallying him, faid. 
What! Socrates, you are ſtill repeating the ſame} 
things I heard you ſay ſo long ago? Nay more, 


Subject: But you perhaps, being learned as 


upon the ſame Subject? Indeed, ſaid Hippias, 
I always endeavour to ſay ſomething new. I 
it poſſible, reply d Socrates? And if you were 


ask d how many Letters there are in my Name, 
1 | „ 
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and which they are, would you anſwer ſome- 
times in one manner, and ſometimes in an- 
other? Or if you were ask'd if twice five be 
nor ten, would you not always ſay the ſame 
thing? In ſubjects like thoſe, ſaid Hippias, I 
ſhould be oblig'd to ſay the ſame thing as well 
s you: But fince we are upon the Theme of 
luflice, I believe I can now ſay ſome things 
of it, againſt which, neither you, nor any 
Man elſe can make any ohjection. Oh Gods! 
cry'd Socrates : This is to boaſt that you have 
made an admirable diſcovery : For it you could 
eſtabliſh one ſingle Opinion of Juſtice, the 
Judges would be no longer divided in their 
dentiments, there would be no more Quarrels, 
no more Suits at Law, no more Seditions 
among Citizens, no more Wars between Re- 
publicks. Indeed it much troubles me to leave 
you before you have taught me this Secret, 
which you ſay you have diſcover'd. I give Yreproxt had 
you my word, anſwer'd Hippias, that I will which be juttifies 
tell you nothing of it, till you have firſt de- E. 
card your Opinion concerning Juſtice : For 
tis your old way to interrogate others, and 
then to laugh at them by refuting what they 
have ſaid: But you never make known your 
own Opinions, that you may not be oblig'd 
o give a reaſon for them. Why do you lay 
this to my charge, ſaid Sacrates, ſince I am 
continually ſhewing to all che World, what are 
te things I believe to be juſt ? How do you 
hew it, ſaid Hippias? If I explain it not by 
my Words, anſwer'd Socrates, my Actions ſpeak 
it ſufficiently ; and do you think that Actions 
&lerve not rather to be believ'd than Words? 
Much rather, ſaid Hippias, for many who 
preach up Juſtice, are indeed very unjuſt ; but 7 
this cannot be ſaid of a Man whoſe every 
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Action is good. Have you known, ſaid 55 
crates, that | have accus'd any Man out of Ma- 
lice, that I have ſown Diſſenſion among 
Friends, that I have excited Seditions in the 
Republicks ; in ſhort, that I have commited 
any other ſort of Injuſtice? Not in the leaſt, 
faid he. Well then, added Socrates, do you 
not take him to be juſt, who commits no man- 
ner of injuſtice ? Tis plain, ſaid Hippias, that 
you have a mind to get looſe, and that you 
will not ſpeak frankly to us concerning Juſtice: 
For you do not tell us what good Men do; 
but ſay only what they do not. I thought, 
anſwer'd Socrates, that not to do any ill thing, 
was a ſufficient proof of Juſtice : But ſince you 
will not allow it to be ſo, fee if this will (4- 
tisfy you: I ſay then, that Juſtice is no- 
thing but the obſervance of the Laws. You 


mean, ſaid Hippias, that to obſerve the Laws 


is to be Juſt ? Socrates anſwerd, Yes. I can- 
not comprehend your Thought, ſaid ippias, 
Do you not know, purſu'd Socrates, what the 
Laws in a State are? The Laws, anſwer d 
Hippias, are what the Citizens have ordaind 
by a univerſal conſent. Then, infer'd Socra- 
tes, he who lives conformably to thoſe Ordi- 
nances, obſerves the Laws; and he who acts 


contrary to them is a tranſgreſſor of the Laws. 


You ſay true. Is it not likewiſe true, conti- 
nu'd Socrates, that he who obeys theſe Ordi- 
nances, does juſtly, and that he who obeys 
them not, does unjuſtly? Yes. But, ſaid So- 
crates, he who acts juſtiy, is juſt, and he who 
acts unjuſtly, is unjuſt 2 Without doubt. There- 
fore, ſaid Socrates, wholoever obſerves the 
Laws is juſt, and whoſoever obſerves them not 
is unjuſt. Hippias objected : But how can it 
be imagin'd- that the Laws are a good thing, 
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and that it is good to obey them; fince even 
30+ they that made them, mend, alter and repeal 
la- nem ſo often? To this Socrates anſwer'd: 
ns When you blame thoſe who obey the Laws 
ne ¶ becauſe they are ſubject to be abrogated, you The Laws are 
ed do the ſame thing, as if you laugh'd at your beste change 
it, Enemies for keeping themſelves in a good po- 1:6 te be ob- 
ou Wl ſure of defence, during the War, becauſe you r. 
might tell them, that the Peace will one Hay 
12t Ml de made: and thus you would condemn thoſe 
ou Wl who generouſly expole their Lives for the Ser- 
--: Wl vice of their Country. Do you know, added 
be, that Lycurgus cou'd never have render'd the rv erm gr 
» Wl Republick of Sparta more excellent than other Laws. 
States,if he had not made it his chief Care to in- 
cline the Citizens moſt exactly to obſerve the 
Laws. This too is what all good Magiſtrates 
aim at, becauſe a Republick, that is obedient 
to the Laws, is happy in Peace, and invinci- 
ble in War. Moreover, you know that Con- 
cord is a great happineſs in a State: It is daily 
recommended to the People: And it is an 
eſtabliſh'd Cuſtom all over Greece, to make the 
Citizens ſwear to live in good Underſtanding 
with one another, and each of them takes an 
Oath to do ſo. Now I do not believe, that 
this Unity is exacted of them, only that they 
might chuſe the ſame company of Comedians, 
or of Muſicians, nor that they might give their 
approbation to the ſame Poets, or all take de- 
light in the ſame Diverſions, but that they 
may all unanimouſly obey the Laws, becau 
that Obedience is the ſecurity and the happi- 
neſs of the State. Concord therefore is ſo 
neceſſary, that without it, neither Republicks 
nor Families can be well-govern'd. In our 
private capacity likewiſe how advantageous is | 
it to obey the Laws? By what means can we 
"5 A more ; 
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more certainly avoid Puniſhments, and de- 
ſerve Rewards? What more prudent Conduct 
can we obſerve, always to gain our Suits ar 
Law, and never to be caſt ? To whom ſhould 
we with greater confidence truſt our Eſtates 
or our Children, than to him who makes 2 
Conſcience of obſcrving the Laws? Who will 
diſcharge himſelf better of his Duty towards 
his Father or his Mother, towards his Rela— 
tions or his Domeſticks, towards his Friends, 
his Fellow. Citizens, or his Gueſts? To whom 
will che Enemy rather truſt for the obſerving 
of a Truce, or for the performance of a Trea- 
ty of Peace? With whom would we rather 
chuſe to make an Alliance? To whom will 
the Allies more readily give the commund of 
their Armies, or the government of their 
Towns? From whom can we rather hope for 
a grateful return of a, Kindneſs, than from a 
Man who ſtrictly obeys the Laws; and by 
conſequence to whom will Men be more rea- 
dy to do good Turns, than to him of who: 
Gratitude they are certain. 
Men be better pleas'd co contract a Friendſhip, 
and conſequently whom will they be leſs apt 
to prejudice, than him whole good-will is ge- 


nerally courted, and whom few Perſons will | 
offend ? Theſe, Hippias, are the advantages of | 


obſerving the Laws. Now having ſhewn you 


that the obſervance of the Laws is the ſame | 


thing with Juſtice; if you are of another 
Opinion, pray let me know it? Hippias an- 
ſwer d, indeed Socrates, what you have ſaid of 
Juſtice, agrees exactly with my Sentiments of 
it. Have you never heard, continu'd Socrates, 


of certain Laws that are not written? You 


mean the Laws, anſwer'd Hippias, which are 


. receivd all over the Earth. Then do you 


think 


With whom will 
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think, added Socrates, that it was all Mankind 

that made them? That is impoſſible, ſaid Hip- 

1ias, becauſe all Men cannot be aſſembled in 

the ſame place, and they ſpeak not all of them 

the ſame Language. Who then do you think 

gave us theſe Laws? The Gods, anſwer'd 

Hippias ; for the firſt command to all Men is 

to adore the Gods. And is it not likewiſe 
commanded every where to honour ones Fa- 

ther and Mother? Yes certainly, ſaid Hippias. 

gocrates went on: And that Fathers and Mo- 

thers ſhould not marry with their own Chil- 

dren, is not that too a general Command ? 

No, anſwer d Hippias, this laſt Law is not a Wee of 
divine Law, becauſe I ſee ſome Perſons tranſ- wer dn puh 
greſs it. They obſerve not the others better, 
faid Secrates ; but take notice, That no Man 

violates impunibly a Law, eſtabliſh'd by the 

Gods. There are unavoidable Puniſhments 

annex d to this Crime: But we eaſily ſecure. 

our ſelves from the rigour of human Laws, af- 

ter we have tranſgreſs'd them, either by keep- 

ing our ſelves hid, or defending our ſeives by 

open force. And what is this Puniſhment, 

laid Hippias, which it is impoſſible for Fathers, 

who marry with their own Children, to avoid 2 | 

It is very great, ſaid Secrates ; for what can be Puniſiment of 
more afflicting to Men who deſire to have a 
Children, than to have very ill ones? And own Chilvien, | 
how do you know, puriu'd Hippias, that they 

will have ill Children: What ſhall hinder them, 

if they are virtuous themſelves, from having 
Children that are ſo likewiſe 7 Socrates an- 
ſMer'd: It is not enough that the Father and 

the Mother be virtuous: They muſt beſides, 

be both of them in the vigour and perfection a 
of their Age: Now do you believe that the 

deed of Perſons who are too young, or who 

L 3 are 
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are already in their declining Age, is equal to 
raat of Perſons who are in their full Strength ? 
It is not likely that it is, ſaid Hippias. And 
which is the beſt, purſu'd Socrates? Without 
doubt, ſaid Hippias, that of a Man in his 
Strength. It follows then, continu'd Socrates, 
that the Seed of Perſons who are not yet come 
to their full Strength, or who are paſt it, i 
not good. In all appearance it is not. In thoſe 
Ages then we ought not to get Children, ſaid 
Socrates? I think ſo. Such therefore as indulge 
their Luſt in ſuch untimely fruition, will have 
very weakly Children? I grant they will, faid 
Hippias. Tell me farther, ſaid Socrates, Is it not 
a univerſal Law to do good to thoſe who have 
done good to us? Yes, ſaid Hippias, but many 
oftend againſt this Law. Socrates reply d, And 
they are puniſh'd for it, ſeeing their beſt Friends 


abandon them, and that they are oblig d to 


follow thoſe who have an averſion for them. 
For are not they the beſt Friends who do kind- 


neſſes whenever they are deſir'd? And it he 
who has receiv'd a Favour neglect to acknow- } 


ledge it, or return it ill, docs he not incur their 
Hate by his Ingratitude ? And yet, finding his 


advantage in preſerving their good-will, is it 
Not to them that he makes his Court with 


moſt aſſiduity? It is evident, ſaid Hippias, that 
it is the Gods who have order'd theſe things: 


For when I conſider that each Law carries 


with it the puniſhment of the Tranſgreſſor, I 
confeſs it to be the work of a more excellent 
Legiſlator than Man. And do you think, ſaid 


Socrates, that the Gods make Laws that are 


Unjuſt? On the contrary, anſwer'd Hippias, 


it is very difficult for any but the Gods to make 
Laws that are Juſt. Therefore, Hippias, ſaid 


Cotrates, according to the Gods Fhemlelves, to 
4 | ; „ 1 Pd © cy 
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obey the Laws, is to be Juſt, This is wha: 
Socrates ſaid ; and his Actions being conform- 
able to his Words, he from Day to Day created 
4 greater love of Juſtice in the Minds of thoſe 
who frequented him. 

I will now ſet down the Arguments he us'd 
to bring them to the practice of good Actions; 
for being of Opinion that Temperance is a 
great advantage to ſuch as deſite · to do any 
thing that is Excellent : He firſt ſhew'd them 
by his way of Living, that no Man was more 
advanc'd than himſelf in the exerciſe of that 
Virtue : And in his Conferences he exhorted 
his Hearers above all Things to the practice of 
it: And his Thoughts being continually im- 
ploy'd in the means of arriving to be, virtuous, 
he made it likewiſe the Subject of all his Diſ- 
courſes. I remember that talking once with 
Euthydemus, concerning Temperance, he de- 
liver'd himſelf to this effect. In your Opi- 
nion, Euthydemas, is Liberty a very valuable 
Thing ? To be valu'd above all Things, an- 
ſwer'd Euthydemus. Do you believe, that a 
Man who is a Slave to ſenſual Pleaſures, and 


finds himſelf incapable of doing Good, enjoys 


his Liberty? Not in the leaſt. You allow 
then that to do Good is to be free, and that 
to be prevented from doing it, by any Ob- 
ſtacle whatever, is not to be free? I think ſo, 
laid Euthydemus. You believe then, ſaid So- 
crates, that debauch'd Perſons are not free? I 
do. Do you believe likewiſe, continu'd So- 
crates, that Debauchery does not only hinder 
from doing Good, but compels to do III? I 
think it does. What would you ſay then of 
a Maſter who ſhould hinder you from apply- 
ing your ſelf to what is honeſt, and force you 
to undertake ſome infamous Occupation? Eu- 

L 4 tiydemu,; 
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crates conce rning 
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Debauchery is 
an ill Maſter, 
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Debauckery re- 


pugnam to Plea- 
ture, 


Debauchery are intirely oppoſite. There i; 
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thydemus-an{wer'd, I would ſay he was a very 
wicked Maſter. And which is the worſt cf 
all Slaveries, added Socrates ? To ſerve ill Ma. 
ſters, ſaid Euthydemus. Therefore, infer'd So- 
crates, the Debauch'd are in a miſerable Sla- 
very? No doubt of it. Is it not Debauchery 
likewiſe, ſaid Socrates, that deprives Men of 
their Wiſdom, and drives them into Diſorders ? 
It robs them of leiſure to apply themſelves to 
Things Profitable, while it drowns them in ſen— 
ſual Pleaſures; and it ſeizes their Minds to that 
degree, that tho' they often know which is the 
beſt way, they are miſerably engag'd in the 
worſt. They are ſo. Nor can we expect to 
find Temperance, nor Modeſty in a debauch'd 
Perſon, ſince the Actions of Temperance and 


no doubt of it, faid Euthydemus. I do not 
think neither, added Socrates, that it is poſſible 
to imagin any thing that makes Men neglect | 
their Duty more than Debauchery. You ſay 
true. Is there any thing more pernicious to 
Man, ſaid Socrates, than that which robs him il 
of his Judgment, makes him embrace and | 
cheriſh Things that are hurtful, avoid and 

neglect what is Profitable, and lead a Life con- 
trary to that of good Men? There is nothing, 
ſaid Euthydemus. Socrates went on: And may 
we not aſcribe the contrary effects to Tempe- 
rance 2 Without doubt. And is it not likely 
to be true that the Cauſe of the contrary Ef- 
fects is good? Moſt certainly. Methinks then, 
ſaid Socrates, 'Temperance is a very good 
thing? Undoubtedly it is. But have you re- 
flected, purſu'd Socrates, that Debauchery, | 
which breaths nothing but Pleaſures, cannot 
make any of them relifh as they ought ; and 
that Temperance and Sobriety alone give 0 

| | the 
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very e true Taſte of Pleaſures ? For it is the na- 
t of Wire of Debauchery, not to endure Hunger 
Ma- Wor Thirſt, nor the fatigue of being long 
| $o- Wake, nor the ſtings of Love : Which never- 
Sla- Whieleſs Are the true diſpolitions to eat and 
ery MWitink with Delight, and to find an exquiſite 
1 of MWl:aſure in the ſoft approaches of Sleep, and 
ers? Wh the enjoyments of Love. This is the rea- 
5 to on that the Intemperate find leſs ſatisfaction 
ſen- Win theſe Actions, which are neceſſary, and 
that MWicquently done. But Temperance, which 
the Wiccuſtoms us to wait for the neceſſity, is the 


the Nenly thing that makes us feel an extream Plea- 
to ure in theſe occaſions. You are in the right, 
hd ad Euthydemus. It is this Virtue too, ſaid 
ind WM vcrates, that puts Men in a condition of bring- 
is Wing to Perfection both the Mind and the Body, 
not Wot rendring themſelves capable of well-go- 
ble erning their Families, of being ſerviceable to 
ect Wl their Friends and their Country, and of ſur- 
21 nounting their Enemies: Which is not only 
to Nery agreeable on account of the Advantages, 
im WM but very deſirable likewile for the Satisfaction 


that attends it. But the Debauchd know none 
of this : For what ſhare can they pretend to 
n virtuous Actions, they whoſe Minds are whol- 


nd | 
nd 
11- Bf 


g, y taken up in the purſuit of preſent Pleaſures. 
3) Wl Enthydemus reply'd, According to what you 
be- ty, a Man given to Voluptuouſneſs is unfit 


and a voluptuous Man, who has no regard to 
what is beſt, but blindly purſues what is molt 


e- &ligheful ? It belongs to the Temperate only 
7, bo inquire what things are beſt, and after ha- 
or ung exactly deſcry'd the difference, by Ex- 


perience and Reaſoning to embrace the Good, 
kd avoid the Bad: Which renders them at 
1 1 1 8 once 


for any Virtue ? And what difference is there, 
laid Socrates, between an irrational Animal, 
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once moſt Happy, moſt Virtuous, and mol 
Prudent. 
This was the Sum of this Conference wit 
Euthydemus. Now Socrates ſaid, That Conf 
rences were ſo call'd, becauſe the Cuſtom we 
to meet and conter together, in order to di 
ftinguiſh Things according to their differen 
Species: And he advis'd the frequent koldin 
of theſe Conferences, becauſe it is an Exe 
ciſe that improves and makes Men truly Great 
teaches them to become excellent Politician; 
and ripens the Judgment and Underitand 
ing. 
I will ſhew in the next place, how hi 
Friends learnt to reaſon well by frequentin; 
his Converſation : He held, That they wh( 
perfectly underſtand the Nature of Things 
can explain themſelves very well concerning 
them; but that a Man, who has not tha 
Knowledge, often deccives himſelf and other 
likewiſe. He therefore perpetually confer 
with his Friends, without ever being weary 0 
* Xenopbon has that Exerciſe. * It would be very difficult tc 
already ſaid in . . 
the 3d Book, hat Telate how he defin'd every particular Thing 
Socrares ketovir | will therefore mention only what I think 
ue to be only a 3 a 
Science, Which {ufficient ro ſhew what method he obſerv'd i! 
Socrates i n Reaſoning : And in the firſt place, let us ſe 
how argu'd concerning Piery, Tell me, Es 
th;demus, what Picty is? It is a very excellen 
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going to prove in 
particular, touch- 
ing upon every 
Virtue in the 10l- ; l 
lowing Argu- Thing, anſwer'd Euthydemus. And who is 
ments: And the ,.* : * J 

Seer feng ef pious Man, ſaid Socrutes? A Man who ſerve 
all cheſe Reaſon- the Gods. Is it lawful, added Socrates, to ſery 
— ng che the Gods in what manner we pleaſe ? By no 
Things as be means, ſaid Eutbydemus, there are Laws mad 
0 d oe dd for that purpoſe, which muſt be kept. H. 


this firit proves, then Who keeps theſe Laws, will know hov 
he ought to ſerve the Gods? I think fo. And 
is It not true, continu'd Socrates, that he who 

| | knows 


Thar Piety is on- 
ly a Science. 
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10ws one way of ſerving the Gods, believes 
here is no better a way than his? That is 


And will he not be carctal how he 


des otherwiſe? I believe he will. He then 
cho knows the Laws that ought to be oblerv'd 
n the Service of the Gods, will ſerve them 
cording to the Laws? Without doubt. Put 
te who ſerves the Gods as the Laws direct, 
ves them as he ought ? True, he does. And 
e who ſerves the Gods as he ought is Pious ? 
There can be no doubt of it. Thus then, ſaid 
Fucrates, We have the true definition of a pious 
Main: He who knows how he ought, to ſerve 
the Gods? I think ſo, ſaid Euthydemus. Tell me 


continu'd Socrates; Is it lawful for 


Men to behave themſelves to one another as 
they pleaſe? In no wiſe, anſwer d Eurbydemus : 
There are alſo certain Laws which they ought 
to keep among themſelves. And do they, 
ſid Socrates, who live together according to 
hoſe Laws, live as they ought? Yes. And 


who live as they oughr, live well? 


Certainly they do. And does he who knows 
br 5 live Well with Men, underſtand well 
how to govern his Affairs? It is likely that 
be may. 


Now do you believe, ſaid Socrates, 


that ſome Men obey the Laws, without know- 
ng what the Laws command? I do not be- 


leve it. 


And when a Man knows what he 


ought to do, do you think he believes that he 


ought not to do it? I do not think fo. And 
do you know any Men who do otherwiſe 
than they believe they ought to do ? None ar 
They then who know the Laws that 
Men ought to obſerve among themlelvcs, do 
what thole Laws command? Gi quia ſo. 
And do they who do what the Laws com- 
mand, do what is Juſt ? Moſt ſurely. And 


they 


Ia this place the 
Rea/oning ſeems 
2 little contus'd 
in the Greek, but 
I have endea- 
vcur'd to explain 
it by tranſpoſing 
only tome Pro- 
poſitious. 
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A ICxEnce., 


of rhe Nature of Iicve ſo. But can we by this ſame way of 


Good 


tiful, in regard to the Thing for which it i 
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they who do what is Juſt, are Juſt likewiſe oper? 
None but they are ſo. We may therefor fauriful 
well conclude, ſaid Socrates, that the Juſt ar 
they who know the Laws that Men ought .. 
obſerve among themſelves. I grant it, ſai 
Euthydemus. Socrates purſu'd : And what ſha 
we ſay of Wiſdom ? Are Men wiſe in regar 
to the Things they know, or in regard to tho 
ey do not know? There can be no double. 
anſw 


ion to 
> N 


ured 
ohich tl 


er d Euthydemus, but that it is-in conſide ße in 


ration of what they know: For how can 1 nee 
Nan be Wiſe in Things he knows not? Themud, L 
ſaid Socrates, Men are Wiſe on account of theii ange 
Knowledge? It cannot be otherwiſe. Is Will 2 
dom any thing but what renders us Wiſe? N Ne 


Wiſdom therefore is only Knowledge? I thin 
ſo. And do you believe, ſaid Socrates, that i unt. 

is in the Power of a Man to know every thing WY” 

Not ſo much as even the hundredth part. Ind © 
is then impoſſible, ſaid Socrates, to find a Mat bave. 
who is Wiſe in all Things? Indeed it is, ſaid" © 
Euthydemus. It follows then, ſaid Socrates, tha 
every Man is Wiſe in what he knows? I bel 


Compariſon judge of the Nature of Good? AY 
how, ſaid Eu:hydemus. Lo you think, ſaid 5% 
erazes, that the ſame Thing is profitable to ali; 
Men? By no means. Doe you beælicve tha 
the tame Thing may be profitable to one, an 
hurtful to another? I think it may. Then 1 
ic not the Good that is profitable? Yes, cer 
tainly. Therefore what is Profitable is a Goo 
to him, to whom it is Profitable 2 Ihat 1Y 
true. Is it not the ſame with what is Beautig 
ful: For can you ſay that a Body, or a VellcY 
is beautiful and proper for all the World? 5 
no means. You will lay then that it is Beau 


proper 2 
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oper ? Yes. But tell me if what is reputed 
autiful for one Thing, has the ſame re- 


tion to another, as to that to which it is pro- 
er? No. Then whatever is of any Uſe is Courage & # 


eie ured Beautiful in regard to the Thing to 
lch that Uſe relates? I think fo. And what 
gary you of Courage, added Socrates, is it an 
hoſMecellent Thing? Very excellent, anſwer'd 
bub abydemus. But do you believe ir to be of 
de ble in occaſions of little Moment? Yes: but 

is neceſſary in great Affairs. Socrates conti- 


nd, Do you think it of great advantage in 
Dangers, not to perceive the Peril we are in? 
lam not of that Opinion. At that rate, ſaid 
furates, they who are not frighted becauſe 
hey ſee not the danger, are in no wiſe va- 
unt. There is no doubt of it, ſaid Eurhyde- 
ms; for otherwiſe there would be ſome Fools, 
ind even Cowards, who muſt be accounted 


[1 brave. And what arc they who fear what is 
aich not to be fear d? They are leſs Brave than the 
haWMothers, anſwer'd Exrbydemus. They therefore, 


id Socrates, who ſhew ther ſelves valiant in 
dangerous occaſions, are they whom you call 
brave; and they who behave themſelves in 
them unworthily, are they whom you call 
Cowards ? Very right. Do you think, added 
Gerates, that any Men are valiant in ſuch oc- 
caſions, except they who know how to be- 
have themſelves in them? I do nor think there 
ire. And are not they who behave themſelves 
unworthily, the ſame as they who know 
not how to behave themſelves ? I believe 
they are. And does not every Man behave 
himſelf as he believes he ought to do? With- 
out doubt. Shall we ſay then, that they who 
bchave themſelves ill, know how they ought 
to behave themſelves 2 By no means. _ 
zhexe- 
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Of the different 
forts ot Govern- 
ment. 
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therefore who know how to behave them: 
ſelves, are they who behave themſelves well? 


we de 


They and no others, Let us conclude then, _ 
ſaid Socrates, that they who know how to be. ” 
have themſelves well in Dangers and difficulMW*? © 
Occaſions, are the Brave, and that they who? 
know not how to do ſo, are the Cowards, ory 
That is my Opinion, ſaid Euthydemus. lepu 
Socrates was wont to lay, That a Kinglyl relatio! 
Government, and a Tyrannical Government, * 


were indeed two ſorts of Monarchy, and that 
there was this difference between them; that 
under a Kingly Government theSubjeRs obey'd 
wiiling:y, and that every thing was done ac- 
cording to the Laws of the State: But that 
under a Tyrannical Government, the People 
obey'd by force, and that all the Laws were 1 
reduc'd to the ſole Will of the Soveraign. Con- 
cerning the other forts of Government, he 5 
ſaid: That when the Offices of a Republick ns 


Mone! 
Nins ! 
are tO 
* is 1 
Party 
pos d 


are given to the good Citizens, this ſort of _ 
Stare was call'd Ariitocracy, or Government - c a 
of good Men: When, on the contrary, the! , P 
Magiſtrates were choſen according to their rey 
Revenues, it was call'd a Plutocracy, or Go-MMI 
vernment of the Rich: And when all the inde! 
People are admitted, without diſtinction, to ly 


bear Imployments, it is a Democracy or Popu-J "= 
lar Governinent. 5 


If any one oppos'd the Opinion of Socrates, _- 
on any Affair whatever, without giving a con- wy 
vincing Reaſon, his Cuſtom was to bring back "FP 
the Diſcourſe to the firſt Propoſition, and to Tha 


begin by that to ſearch for the Truth. For 
Example: If Socrates had commended any par- 
ticular Perſon, and any ſtander-by had nam d 
another, and pretended that he was more va- 
liant, or more experienc'd in Affairs, he wow 

| ave 


The e 
had 
Prin 
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41 ave defended his Opinion in the following 
1 anner. Lou pretend, would he have ſaid, 


hat he of whom you ſpeak, is a better Citi- 
gen than the Perſon whom I was praiſing: 
Let us conſider what is the Duty of a good 
Citizen, and what Man is moſt eſteem'd in a 
Republick. Will you not grant me, That in 
relation to the management of the publick 
Revenue, he is in higheſt eſteem, who while 
he has that Office ſaves the Republick moſt 
Money ? In regard to the War, it is he who 
gains moſt Victories over the Enemies? If we 
re to enter into a Treaty with other States, 
tis he who can dextrouſly win over to the 
Party. of the Republick, thoſe who before op- 
pos d irs Intereſts. If we are to have regard 
o whar paſſes in the Aſſemblies of the People, 
t is he who breaks the Cabals, who appeaſes 
the Seditious, who maintains Concord and 
of Unity among the Citizens. This being grant- 
ed him, he apply'd theſe general Rules to the 
Diſpute in queſtion, and made the Truth 
o: plainly appear, even to the Eyes of choſe who 
WT contradicted him. As for himſelf, when he 
he MW undertook to diſcourſe of any Thing, he al- 
ways began by the moſt common and univer- 


to ; ) 
u- WJ ly receiv'd Propoſitions, and was wont to 

lay, That the ſtrength of the Argumentation 
„ WH conſiſted in fo doing. And indeed, of all the 
n. Men I have ever ſeen, I know.none who 


ck WJ could fo eaſily bring others to allow what he 
to lad a mind to prove to them. And he ſaid, 
or That Homer, ſpeaking of Ulyſſes, call'd him, 
r. be certain, or never-failing Orator, becauſe he 
lad the Art of ſupporting his Arguments upon 
a- Principles that were own d by all Men. 


'& J pre- 
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Frankueſs of So- I preſume that what I have ſaid, has been Opinio 
nt ſufficient Evidence of the frankneſs and fince.Miime ir 
rity with which Socrates convers'd with his che Sta 
Friends, and made known his Opinions toMof the 
them. It remains that I ſhould ſay ſomething Year 


of the extream Care he ſhew'd for their Ad. Ml Sentins 
vancement, and how much he had at HeartMrencur' 
that they might not be ignorant of any thing le ſai 
that might be uſeful to them, to the end they M1crfing 
might not want the aſſiſtance of others in their Ml Hunci! 
own Affairs: For this reaſon, he apply'd him-M nuch 


ſelf to examin in what each of them was 
knowing; then, if he thought it in his power 
to teach them any thing that an honeſt Man 
ought to know, he did it with incredible rea- 
dineſs and affection; if not, he carry d them 
himſelf to Maſters, who were able to inſtruct 
them. But he reſolv'd within himſelf, how 
far a Perſon, who was well educated in his 
Studies, ought rolearn every thing. Thus for 
How far Soerates Geometry, he laid, That we ought to know | 
advised ro ſtudy enough of it, not to be impos'd upon in mea- 
1 ſure when we buy or ſell Land, when we di- Gods 
vide an Inheritance into Shares, or mcaſure Wl king 
out the Work of a Labourer ; and that it was prehe 
ſo eaſie to know this, That if a Man apply'd MR cepta 
himſelf ever ſo little to the practice of ſuch WM whac 
Things, he would ſoon learn even the extent WM des, 
and circumference of the whole Earth, and WI Mind 
how to meaſure it: But he did not approve ¶ «cage 


ence, 

in the 
liffere 
they 
they n 
ſevera 
ences 
them 
Time 
In a v 
1nquu 


that a Man ſhould dive into the very bottom inow 
of this Science, and puzzle his Brains wich I un 
know not what Figures, tho' he himſelf was WM conſi 
expert in it: For he ſaid he could not ſee ¶ that 
what all thoſe Niceties and Inventions were Mett 
good for, which take up the whole Life of he“ 
a Man, and diſtra& him from other more ne- ¶ Lot: 
cellary Studies, In like manner, he was ot Wice 


; Opi- 


þ - 
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Opinion, that a Man ſhould employ ſome 
ine in Aſtronomy, that he might know by 
the Stars the Hour of the Night, what Day 
of the Month it is, and what Seaſon of the 
Year we are in; to know when to relieve a 
dentinel in the Night: And when 'tis beſt to 
renture out to Sca, or undertake a Voyage: 
He ſaid that all this was eaſily learnt by con- 
rerfing with Seamen, or with ſuch as go a 
Hunting by Night: But he diſſuaded very 
nuch from penetrating farther into this Sci- 
ence, as even to know, what Planets are not 
in the ſame declination, to explain all their 
liferent motions, to know how far diſtant 
they are from the Earth, in how long time 
they make their revolutions, and what are their 
ſereral influences: For he thought theſe Sci- 
ences wholly uſeleſs, notthat he was ignorant of 
them himſelf; but becauſe they take up all our 
Time, and divert us from better Imployments. 
Ia a word, he could not allow of a too curious 
inquiry into the wonderful Workmanſhip of the 
Gods in the diſpoſition of the Univerſe: That 
being a Secret, which the Mind cannot com- 
drehend; and becaule it is not an Action ac- 
ceptable to the Gods, to endeavour to diſcover 
what they would hide from us. He held be- 
ſdes, That it was dangerous to perplex the 
Mind with theſe ſublime Speculations, as An- 
ixagoras had done, who pretended to be very 
knowing in them: For in teaching that the 
dun was the ſame thing as Fice, he did not 
conſider that Fire does not dazle the Eyes, but 
that it is impoſſible to ſupport the Splendour 
of the Sun. He did not reflect neither that 
the Sun blackens the Skin, which Fire does 
not: Nor laſtly, That the heat of the Sun is 


neceſſary to the Earth, in order to the produ- 
„ ction 
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ction of Trees and Fruits, but that the hes 
of Fire burns and kills them. When he a 
too, that the Sun was only a Stone ſet on Fire 
he did not conſider that a Stone glitters noti 
the Fire, and cannot laſt long in it without 
conſuming : Whereas the Sun laſts always a 
is an inexhauſtible ſource of Light. 
Bounds ſer by s- Socrates advis'd likewiſe to learn Arithme 
craces al his tick, but not to amuſe our ſelves with the vai 
Curioſities of that Science; having eſtabliſh 
this Rule in all his Studies, and in all his 
Conferences, never to go beyond what iz 
uſcful. 
He exhorted his Friends to take care of thei 
Health, and to that purpoſe, to conſult wit! 
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a the learned; and to obſerve beſides, each in . 
be hz own Phy- his OWN particular, what Meat, what Drink and 
ſiclan. and what Exerciſe was beſt for him, and how had 
to uſe them to preſerve himſelf in Health. Fo jy n 
when a Man has thus ſtudy'd his own Conti chan 
tution, he cannot have a better Phyſician than Dea 
himſelf. If any one pretended to go beyond mot 
the bounds of human Prudence, he advis'd hin bet 
to apply himſelf to Divination: For he whoM the 
knows by what means the Gods generally ſpea x 
to Men, never fails to meet with ſome admo him 


nitions for himſelf, when he has need ol obs 
them. A cf 


Concluſion of this To conclude: If becauſe Socrates was con- 
OOK. 


demn'd to death, any one ſhould believe that 
he was a Lyar to ſay he had a good Dæmon 
that guided him, let him conſider in the firit 
place, that he was arriv'd to ſuch an Age, that] 
if he had not dy'd when he did, he could not} 
have liv'd much longer; that by dying when 
he did, he avoided the moſt toilſom part ol 
Life, in which the Mind loſes much of its vi- 


gour ; and that in amends for it, he diſcover'd} 
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to the whole World the Greatneſs of his Soul, 
acquir'd to himſelf an immortal Glory, by the 
defence he made before his Judges, in behave- 
ing himſelf with a Sincerity, Courage and Rewontion of 
Probity that were indeed wonderful; and in ,s # his 
receiving his Sentence with a Patience and 
reſolution of Mind never to be equal'd : For 
tis agreed by all, that no Man ever ſuffer'd 
Death with greater Conſtancy than Socrates. 
He liv'd thirty Days after his Condemnation, 
becauſe the Delian-Feaſts happen'd in that 
Month, and the Law forbids to put any Man 
to death, till the conſecrated Veſſel that is ſent 
to the Iſle of Delos, be come back to eAthens. 
During that time, his Friends who ſaw him Sc Bic of | 
continually, found no change in him; but that end of the Chro- 
he always retain'd that tranquillity of Mind, ee Table. 
and agreeableneſs of Temper, which before 
had made all the World admire him. Certain- 
ly no Man can die with greater Conſtancy 
than this : This is doubtleſs, the moſt glorious 
Death that can be imagin'd : but if it be the 
moſt glorious, it is the moſt happy; and if it 
be the moſt happy, it is the moſt acceptable to 
the Gods. 
Hermogenes has told me, That being with 
him a little after Melitus had accus'd him, he 
oblerv'd, that he ſcem'd to decline ſpeaking 
of that Affair: From whence he took occa- 
ſion to tell him; That it would not be amiſs 
for him to think of what he ſhould anſwer in 
his own juſtification : 'To which Sorrates re- 
ply'd : Do you believe I have done any thing | 
elle all my Life than think of it? And Her- Satt, Inno- 
Wogenes asking him what he meant by ſaying Courger 
lo? Socrates told him, That he had made it 
the whole buſineſs of his Life to examin what 
was Juſt, and what Unjuſt ; that he had al- 
M2 ways 
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ways cheriſh'd Juſtice, and hated Injuſtice; 
and that he did not believe there was any bet- 


ter way to juſtify himſelf: Hermogenes ſaid 


farther to him: Do you not know that Judges 
have often condemn'd the Innocent to Death, 
only becauſe their Anſwers offended them, 
and that on the contrary, they have often ac- 

uitted many who were guilty ? Socrates an- 


ſwer d: I know it very well; but I afſure you 
that having ſer my ſelf to think what I ſhould | 


fay to my Judges, the Dæmon that adviſes me, 


diſſuaded me from it: At which Hermogenes | 


ſeeming ſurpriz d, Socrates ſaid to him. You are 


ſurpriz d that this God thinks it better for me 
to leave this World, than to continue longer 
ou are not ignorant, that I have | 
liv'd as well, and as pleaſantly as any Man: 
If, as I believe, to live well be to have no con- 
cern but for Virtue, and if to live pleaſantly | 
be to find that we make ſome progreſs in it. 
Now, I have always believ'd ſo of my ſelf, | 
grounding my Opinion on the ſincere Teſti- 
many of my Conſcience, and ſtrengthning 
my ſelf in this Belief, by the Converſation I } 
have had with others, and comparing my {clf | 
with them. My Friends too have believ d the | 
ſame thing of me ; not becauſe they wiſh me 

well, for in that Senſe every Friend would | 
think as much of his Friend ; but becauſe they | 
thought they advanc'd in Virtue by my Con- 
verſation. If 1 were to live longer, perhaps 
1 ſhould fall into the Inconveniencies of old | 
Age: Perhaps my Sight would grow dim, my | 
Hearing fail me, my Judgment become weak, 
and I ſhould have more trouble to learn, more | 
to retain What I had learnt ; perhaps too after 
all, I ſhould find my ſelf incapable of doing 
the good I had dons before. 


in it: For 


And if to com- 


pleat 
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pleat my Miſery, I ſhould have no Senſg of 
my Wretchedneſs, would not Lite be a burden 
tome? And on the other hand, fay I had a 
Senſe of it, would it not afflict me beyond 
meaſure 2 As things now ſtand, if I die Inno- 
cent, the Shame will fall on thoſe who are 
the cauſe of my Death, ſince all fort of Ini- 
quity is attended with Shame. But who will 
ever blame me, becauſe others have not con- 
feſs d my Innocence, nor done me Juſtice ? 
Paſt Experience lets us ſeq, that they who ſuf- 
fer Injuſtice, and they wks commit it, leave 


not a like Reputation behind them after their 
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Death. And thus if I die on this occaſion, 1 


am moſt certain, that Poſterity will more ho- 
nour my Memory than theirs who condemn 
me: For it will be ſaid of me, that I never 
did any Wrong, never gave any ill Advice to 
any Man; but that I labour d all my Life long 
to excite to Virtue thoſe who frequented me. 
This was the anſwer Socrates gave to Hermo- 
genes, and to ſeveral others. In a word, all 
good Men who knew him, daily regret his 
Loſs to this very Hour, reflecting on the ad- 
vantage, and improvement they made in his 
Company. For my own part, having found 
him to be the Man I have deſcrib'd; that is 
to ſay, ſo Pious as to do nothing without the 
advice of the Gods; ſo Juſt, as never to have 
in the leaſt injur'd any Man, and to have done 
very ſignal Services to many: So Chaſte and 
Temperate, as never to have prefer d Delight 
and Pleaſure before Modeſty and Honeſty, 
ſo Prudent, as never to have miſtaken in the 
diſcernment of Good and Evil, and as never to 
have had need of the advice of others, to form 
a right Judgment of either: Moreover, moſt 
capable to deliberate and reſolve in all ſorts 
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of Affairs: Moſt capable to examin into Men, 
to reprehend them for their Vices, and to ex- 
cite them to Virtue: Having, I fay, found all 
theſe Perfe tions in Socrates, I have always 
eſteem'd him the moſt Virtuous and moſt Hap- 
py of all Men: And if any one be nor of my 
Opinion, let him take the Pains to compare 


him with other Men, and judge of him after- 
wards. | 


The End of the Fourth Book. 
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SOCRATES. 


en. 
Intitul d the CE coxoMick. 


Have likewiſe heard So- 
crates diſcourſing to the 
following purpoſe, con- 
cerning the management 
of an Eſtate, and of Houſe- 
hold Affairs. Tell me, ſaid 
he, Critobulus, is Oecono- 
my the Name of any Art 
or Science, as Yhylick is, or as the Trade of a 
Braſier, or a Carpenter? In my Opinion it is, 
4 ſaid 
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That Oe - : | 
i. che Nase en ſaid Critebulus. And as we may ſay of any one 


parccular Arc, of thoſe Arts, ſaid Socrates, that ſuch or ſuch {Wideed h 
a Thing is a Work which properly belongs to Miwer'd 
it, may we affirm likewiſe what is the parti- W be rec 
cular Buſineſs of an  Oeconomilt ? Crircby!,; ¶ ſeſſion 
anſwer'd: The proper Office of an Occono- W ſaid Cr 
miſt ſeems to me to conſiſt in the well-manag. Wcreaſin 
ing of his Eſtate and Family. And cannot Mw: ag 
ſuch a Man, continu'd Socrates, manage well W is incl 
the Eſtate and Family of another, if they are Wl Poſſeſ 
committed to his Care, as well as his own: what 
For he that follows the Trade of a Carpenter, Ido! 
can work in the ſame manner for others, às he Wl to hir 
does for himſelf: And can a Man, who is Socrat 
skilful in Oeconomy, do ſo too? J am of Opi- W a Mat 
nion that he may, anſwer'd Critobulus. Ac- Wl Critob 
cording to what you ſay, continu'd Socrates, ¶ Detri 
a Man who is knowing in this Art, tho he MW Ita \ 
have no Eſtate, no Houſe of his own, may nde! 
hire himſelf out to manage the Eſtate and WI biml 
domeſiick Affairs of others, even as Carpen- For: 
ters agree with other Men to build Houſes for MW good 
them at a certain Price? Moſt certainly he WI Secrs 
may, an{wer'd Critobulus, and will deſerve the M who 
larger Reward, the better and the more fru- Wl Crits 
gally he governs the Houſe and Family, com- can. 
mitted to his Charge. Socrates ask'd him farther. MW ſince 
What do you mean by a Houſe and Family ? it be 
Only the Place where a Man dwells ; or do W ve | 
you include under that denomination all his crate 
Goods and Poſſeſſions wherever they arc? 1 how 
think, anſwer'd Critobulus, that under the WF bis“ 
” The Greek Word * Houſe, is comprehended, not only the W Eſta 
Word ne dwelling-Houſe, in which a Man and his Fa- that 
theſe Senſes : And mily inhabit, but likewiſe all the Eſtates, Goods, ate 
8 Poſlzflions and Effects, in ſhort whatever a WW brit 
the Word Houſe. Man has, even tho” it do not lie in the ſame is f 
City and Country where the Owner bins the! 
ives. 


livres. 
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ves, But have not ſome Men Enemies? In- 
deed have they, and a great many too, an- 
ſwer d Critobulus. And are their Enemies to 
be reckon'd as part of their Goods and Poſ- 
ſeſſions? It would be ridiculous in any Man, 
ſaid Critobulus, to ask a Reward of me for in- 
creaſing the number of my Enemies. But yet 
we agreed but now, that whatever a Man has, 
is included under the Name of his Houſe or 
poſſeſſions. That is to ſay, ſaid Critobulus, 
what good Thing ſoever a Man poſſeſſes; for 
Ido not call any thing he has, that is hurtful 
to him, part of his Eſtate. You ſeem, ſaid 
Socrates, to allow that only which is uſeful to 


a Man, to be his Eſtate? Certainly, anlwer d What is meam 
| " by an Eltate. 


Critobulus : For whatever is hurtful, is rather 
Detriment, than an Eſtate. Socrates went on: 
Ifa Man buys a Horle, and knows not how to 
ride him; but catches a fall from him, and hurts 
himſelf, is that Horſe part of his Eſtate ? No: 
For a Man's Eſtate muſt be ſomething that is 
good, and of uſe to him. Ar this rate, ſaid 
Secrates, even Land is not an Em ate to a Man, 
who tills it to his own Loſs ? Indeed, ſaid 
Critobulus, I cannot think that even our Land 
can juſtly be efteem'd part of our Eſtate, if, 
ſince it ought to be the means of our Support, 
it be the cauſe that we want Bread. And ſhall 
we ſay the ſame too of Sheep, continu'd So- 
crates; and that if any Man, not knowing 
how to manage his Flock, loſe by it, neither 
his Sheep ought to be reckon'd as part of his 
Eſtate ? Critobulus anſwer' d: They would in 
that caſe ſeem to me not to be part of it. You 
are then of Opinion, ſaid Socrates, that what 
brings any Profit, is an Eſtate ; and that what 
is Prejudicial is not? lam. The ſame things 
therefore are an Eſtate to a Man who Ss 
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how to uſe them, continu'd Socrates, and not 
an Eſtate to him, who is ignorant what uſe 
to put them to? And thus a parcel of Flutes 
are part of an Eſtate to a Man, who knows 
how to play upon them: But to him who can- 
not, they are of no more uſe than ſo man 
worthleſs Stones, unleſs he ſells them. I think 
ſo, anſwer' d Critobulus: For of what Profit 
are a parcel of Pipes to him who keeps them 
by him, and knows not how to play upon 
them? But if ſuch a Man ſells them, they are 
then part of his Eſtate: And thus we boch of 
us agree in this; that only what is uſcful is an 
Eſtate; for if the Pipes are not ſold, they are 
not any part of an Eſtate, being of no uſe 
whatever: But when they are ſold, they be- 
come a poſſeſſion. To which Socrates reply d: 
Provided a Man knows how to ſell them: For 
if he ſell them to one who knows not how 
to uſe them, even when they are ſold, ac- 
cording to what you ſay, they are not an 
Eſtate. You ſeem to ſay, Socrates, that Mo- 
ney itſelf is not an Eftate, unleſs a Man knows 
how to uſe it. And you too, ſaid Socrates, 
ſeem to confeſs with me that thoſe things only 
are an Eſtate, by which a Man can reap any 
Profit : Now if any Man imploys his Money, 
for Example, to purchaſe himſelf a Harlot, 
and by that means both his Body and Soul are 
prejudic'd, and his Eſtate worſe manag'd and 
impair'd ; how can it be ſaid that Money is 
of any uſe to ſuch a Man ? It may with equal 
reaſon be ſaid, that we ought to reckon as 
part of our Eſtate the Herb Henbane, of which 
whoever eats, is ſure in ſome meaſure to loſe 
his Senſes. Moſt certainly, Critobulus, the 
Money a Man has, unleſs he knows how to 
make a right uſe of ic, ought not to be deem'd 
among 
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"0 M:mong his Goods and Poſſeſſions. But what 
ule Ne we i. jend 

ut all we ſay Friends are to a Man who knows 
ces Whow to manage them ſo, as make them of ad- 
us Wantage to him? Friends, ſaid Critobulus, are 
n- indeed an Eſtate, a more valuable Poſſeſſion 


aan Herds and Flocks ; for a greater advan- 
» age may be gain d by them. Socrates reply'd : 
Buy Then it ſeems you believe even Enemies to be 


in Eftate to him, who knows to make his 
Profit of them? Critobulus anſwer'd, I do. It 
z then the Duty of a good Occonomiſt, 


pon 
are 


| oo know how to manage his Enemies in ſuch 
an WF: manner, as to reap ſome Profit by them? 
8 No doubt of it. And you ſee too, Critobulus, 
wa how many private Families are rais'd, how 
bo many Eſtates are got by War, how many by 
* the favour of Tyrants? All theſe things ſeem 


oo me to be moſt true, ſaid Critobulus; but what 
ban we ſay to this, that we ſee ſome Men, 
who are vers'd in the Sciences, and have it in 
"ns their Power to increaſe their Eſtates by ma- 
ling profeſſion to inſtruct others, and yet re- 
„ ie to do ſo; and thus all their Knowledge is 
% cf no uſe to them? Can it be ſaid that the 

) Wciences are to them a Poſſeſſion or Eſtate? 
") MW You ſpeak, ſaid Socrates, of Men who are not 
6 » Whorn free? Not in the leaſt, anſwer'd Critobu- 

Ws: But there are Men, who are deſcended of 
ery good Families, ſome of whom are skill'd 
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2 very valuable 
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nd in the Affairs of War, others in the Arts of 
is b 
Peace, and yet will practiſe none of them; 
„ In my Opinion for this reaſon, that they may 
rot ſubject themſelves ro Maſters, and be un- 
Jer che Command of others. How can they, 
laid Socrates, be eſteem'd to be without Ma- 
he N 6 . 
to bers, ſince defiring to acquire Happineſs, and 
being able to do ſuch Things as would be pro- 
'- (table to them, they are hinder'd from that 


Attempt 
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Attempt by thoſe who command them? And iadeave 
who are they, ſaid Critobulus, who tho' they rave a 
cannot be ſeen , have any Command over ue bec 
them? On the contrary, reply d Socrates, they dem b 
are not inviſible, but manifeſtly apparent Noten . 
nay, and very ill Maſters too, as you yourMWifterw: 
ſelf muſt own, if you will allow Sloth, Idle- gers r 
neſs and Effeminacy to be Evils: And there min tt 
are certain Tyrants to whom ſome Men are Men 
in perpetual Slavery, as Gaming, idle and un- er tl 


rofitable Converſations, and the like: Theſe Her 

oaſt themſelves to be real Pleaſures ; when vou h. 
even they who are decciv'd by their counter-Ming m. 
feit Allurements, at length diſcover the Cheat, MW ters: 
and find them to be real Harms. Some Men laclin 
indeed there are, who ſuffer not themſelves to being 
be ſeducd by them; but earneſtly apply enouę 


themſelves to things that are profitable and Wl into fi 
capable of increaſing their Fortunes; yet even ¶ ne hc 
theſe ſometimes waſte their Eſtates, and are you t 
opprelſs'd with Indigence and Want: Some of Min th 


them are Slaves to Luxury, others to Luſt ; W think 


ſome to Drunkenneſs, others to certain vain Ml to im 
and expenſive Ambitions ; all which exerciſe ¶ cr de 
fo cruel a Tyranny over thoſe they hold in W to ne 
ſubjection, that while they find them to be deed. 
young and able to 3 their Store, they s o 
compel them to bring all their Gains to them, ¶ enou 
and to laviſh it away on their ſinful and reſt- I have 
leſs Deſires: But when they perceive that Age WY extr: 
comes on, and renders them incapable of get- W p 


pit) 
ting any more, they abandon them to pals W him 
their old Age in Miſery and unavailing Sor- © you 
row, and procure themſelves other Slaves: W the 
But if Men were wiſe, Critobulus, they would I hav: 
{truggle and contend againſt them to preſerve W wh: 
their Liberty, no leſs than they do againſt In 


thoſe open Enemies, who by force of Arms 
10 8 „ Wes endea- 
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endeavour to reduce them into Slavery. For 
brave and generous Enemies, tho' all they ſub- 
que become their Slaves, yet make many of 
them better Men by correcting them, and are 
often the cauſe that they live more eaſily 
ifterwards: But thoſe other imperious Ma- 
ſters never ceaſe cruelly to deſtroy and 
ruin the Bodies, Minds, and Eſtates, of all 
Men as long as they have the command 
over them. 

Here Critobulus interrupting Socrates, ſaid: 
You have ſufficiently forewarn'd me of ſuffer- 
ing my ſelf to fall into the hands of ſuch Ma- 
ſters: And indeed, when I reflect on my own 


Inclinations, I hope there is no danger of my 


being ſeduc'd by them, and I believe I have 
enough the command of my ſelf not to fall 
into ſuch ill hands: Therefore if you will teach 
me how to augment my Eſtate, I dare promiſe 
you that thoſe Maſters ſhall never hinder me 
in the purſuit of the Inſtructions you ſhall 
think fit to give me: I intreat you therefore 
to impart to me what you know of this matter; 
er do you think that we are rich enough not 
to need any addition to what we have ? In- 
deed, ſaid Socrates, if you ſpeak of me as well 
s of your ſelf, I take my ſelf to be rich 
enough, and to need no more that what I 
have: But you, Critcbulus, ſeem to me to be 
extreamly poor, and believe me, I ſometimes 
piry you very much. Critobulus ſmiling, ask d 
him this Queſtion : How much do you think 
you could have for all you are worth in 
the World, and how much I, for what 1 
have? Socrates anſwer'd: If 1 were to ſell 
what T have, Houſe and all, I believe, if 
I met with a good Chapman, I might * 
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2 he be five * Minas for it. But I know well enoug] 
Which the Latins that you may have a hundred times as muc Weal 


att in, ws for your Eftate. And if you know this, ſai ert 
Which contains Critobulus, how can you think your ſelf ric] taken 
. enough, and at the ſame time pity me becauſ ſome 
another. But the J AM poor? Becauſe, ſaid Socrates, what I hay on. 
acick ind, of is ſufficient to ſupply me plentifully with all MW Wan 
NN have need of: But to make the appearanc tine 
weigh'd a hun- And live at the rate you do, I ſhould not thin; 3 

und: 

is nec 

Bur 


dred erachmes you had enough, even tho' you had thrice a 
than 
as a 


drachma was much as you have. Why ſo? ſaid Critibulus! 
Tot 


— 80 cat Socrates anſwer' d: In the firſt place, I ſee yo 
[| ha 
ſay, 


5 Minas amount- under a neceſſity of offering many and ric 
inde 


to the Sum of ; 
<igh: Pounds r Sacrifices; otherwiſe you would be neither 
my 
ſaid : 


Shillings and ACCeptable to the Gods, nor belov'd of Men 
eight Pence of out 

ſo ſo 
ſelf 1 


Money : Which Then you cannot avoid receiving into your 
ee Bates Family many Foreign Gueits, and entertains 
ing them magnificently : And you mult fre 
quently give Treats to your Fellow-Citizens 
otherwiſe they will not aſſiſt you in your De- 
ſigns, nor promote your Intereſts. Beſides, I 


underſtand that our Government obliges you 


now to a great Expence, by commanding 8e, 
you to keep Horſes, to give publick Conſort than 
of Muſick, to preſide in the Games and Exer Knew 
Ciles, to take into your Protection thoſe that Wou! 
are deſtitute of Friends, and if a War ſhould 2 © 
break out, I know you would be oblig d to of ye 
furniſh a certain number of Galleys at your e 
own Expence, and to pay fuch Taxes beſides fairs, 


that you would find it very difficult to ſubſiſt ert) 
And I know that if you behav'd your felt in that 
any thing otherwiſe than you ought to do Eſta 
the eAthenians would ſhew you no more met And 
cy, than if they had convicted you of robbing i YC 
the publick Treaſure. I farther ſee that youſſſ Nu 
take your ſelf to be rich, and therefore neg thin! 
le& the opportunities of encreaſing you wha 
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Wealth; and that you indulge your ſelf a 
liberty in your Amours, that ought not to be 
taken: For theſe Reaſons I pity you, and fear 
ſome irretrievable misfortune will happen to 
ou, and that you will be reduc'd to great 
Want. As for me, if I were in need of any 
thing, you cannot but be ſatisfy'd, that I 
ſhould not fail to find Friends, who would a- 
bundantly ſupply my Necefhries, ſince ſo little 
is necdful to ſupport me in my way of Life: 
Bur your Friends, even tho' they are richer 
than your ſelf, look upon you, nevertheleſs, 
as a Man by whom they expect to be gainers. 
To this Critobulus made the following Anſwer : 
I have nothing to object againſt what you 
ſay, Socrates, and that I may not at length be 
indeed miſerable, I defire you to take care of 
my Affairs. Which when Socrates heard, he 
ſaid: Is it not ſtrange, Critobulus, that you 
ſo ſoon change your Opinion, and own your 
ſelf in the wrong ; you, who but a moment 
ago, laugh'd at me for ſaying I was richer 
than you are; as if I had been a Man who 
knew not wherein Riches conſiſt ; nay, and 
would not give over till you had compell'd me 
to own, that I have not the hundredth part 
of your Income ; is it not ſtrange, I ſay, that 
you now deſire me to take care of your At- 
fairs, that you may not indeed fall into Po- 
verty ? Critobulus anſwer d: I fee, Socrates, 
that you perfectly underſtand how to get an 
Eſtate, ſince you can make ſo little go fo far: 
And have I not reaſon then to believe, that if 
you had a conſiderable Revenue to manage, 
you would eafily procure an abundance of all 
things ? But have you forgot, ſaid Socrates, 
what we agreed but juſt now to be true, that 
neither Horfes, nor Land, nor Money, nor 
Sheep, 
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Sheep, nor any thing elſe ought to be deem'd 
as an Eſtare in the hands of him who knows 
not how to uſe them? Now there is ſome pro- 
fit ro be made of all theſz Things: And how 
can you think that I ſhould know what uſe to 
put them to, who never in all my Life enjoy'd 
any of them? But we agreed likewiſe, ſaid 
Critobulus, that tho' a Man has no Eſtats of 
his own, yet he may be knowing in Oecono- 
my, aud in the management of the private 
Affairs of others: What hinders then, but that 
you likewiſe may be skill'd in this matter? 
The ſame thing, ſaid Socrates, that hinders a 
Man from knowing how to play upon the 
Flute; the never having had any of his own, 
and no Man having ever lent him one to learn 


to play upon it: The ſame reaſon will hold 


good why I ſhould not be skill'd in the ma- 
nagement of an Eſtate, and in the Conduct oi 
a Family. For Riches, which are the Inſtru- 
ments, I never had, to teach me that Art; 
nor did any Man ever truſt me with the ma- 
nagement of his Eſtate, tho* you now offer to 
put yours into my Care: But they who fill 
learn to play upon the Harp, often put it out 
of Tune, and ſometimes ſpoil the Inſtrument; 
and I in like manner, if I ſhould take upon 
me the Conduct of your Affairs, ſnould not 


perhaps only put them out of Order, but in- 
tirely ruin them. Then Critobulus: Methinks, 
Socrates, you ſeem deſirous to decline giving 
me your aſſiſtance, that I may the more calſily 
ſupport my neceſſary Expences. Indeed I do 
not, ſaid Socrates, but will willingly impart to 
you what I know of the matter. Now I ſup- 
poſe, that if you came to me for Fire, and 1 
had none; you would not blame me, if I 
ſhew'd you to the place where you mg 
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'4 W have ſome : In like manner, if you ask'd me 
or Water, and there happen'd to be none in 
o- Wny Houſe ; but I led you where you might 
get ſome ; I ſhould think you ought not ro 
to Wake it amiſs of me: Again; If you deſir'd to 
'4 Wl:acna Muſick of me, and I ſhould recommend 
id N you co Maſters, who were much more skilful 
of Win that Art than I am, and who would take in 
o- Weood part your deſire that they ſhould inſtruct 
te Nou, what could you find fault with in this 
at Conduct of mine? I ſhould have no rcaſon, 
"2 Wiicrates, to blame any thing in it. Therefore, 
a Wcricobulus, I will bring you to Men, who are far 
he Wnore knowing than my ſelf, in what you ſo 
n, Wearneſtly deſire to learn. I have carefully ap- 
n eyed my ſelf to know, who in this City are 
1d MWihe moſt skilful in every thing: For having 
a- Wobſerv'd, That Men, who follow'd the ſame 
ot rade and Imployment, were ſome of them 
u- Wrery poor, ſome rich: This ſeem'd ſtrange to 
t; Ine, and I thought ic worth my while to in- 
a- cuire into the Cauſe of it; and upon inquiry, 
to found that it could not well be otherwiſe: 
cit fror 1 obferv'd that ſome of them work'd neg- 
zur MWigencly, and wich an ill-will, and that the 
it; labour of theſe often turn'd to their Preju- 
on ace; while others, who wrought carefully, 
ind with a contented Mind, diſpatch'd their 
Work the ſooner, the more ealily, and to 


ks, Whcir greater Profit. The Example of theſe 
ng Wilt may, if you your ſelf will, and God do 
ily Wor retuſe his aſſiſtance, be an Inſtruction to 


do ou, and help to teach you how to improve 
to our Eſtate. Crirobulus hearing this, cry'd 
ap- Put: Now, Secrates, I will not leave you, till 
d I Wathe preſence of theſe Friends of ours, you 
f I Poe inſtructed me in what you promis d. 


ght 


uppoſe, ſaid Socrates, I ſhould firſt let you 
avs N 


ſce 
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ſee that ſome Men build themſelves ſpatious 
but ill-contriv'd Houſes, which coſt them 
reat deal of Money : While others for a much 
maller Expence, build themſelves leſs, that have 
all the conveniences they ought to have ; wil 
you not then confeſs that I have taught yo 
one of the ways that may conduce to the 
good management of an Eſtate ? Indeed I will 


{ſaid Critobulus. What if I ſhould teach Yo 


in the next place ſomething that is the Con 
ſequence of what | laſt mention'd ? I mean 
that there are ſome, who have a great quan 
tity of all forts of Houſhold-Goods, and yet 
are at a loſs to find what they want, whe 
they have occaſion to uſe it; and do not { 
much as know whether all things be ſafe i 
their Poſſeſſion or not; and for theſe Reaſon: 
create much uneaſineſs both to themſelves and 
their Families : while others, who are not neat 
ſo well ſtock'd as they, have every thing i 
the way, and ready for uſe when they wan 
it. What can be the reaſon of this, Socrate: 
but that the firſt throw their Goods careleſ!; 
up and down ; while the others are careful tc 
keep every thing in its place? You are in thi 
right, ſaid Socrates. Then Critobulus added 
You ſeem to mention this as one of the thing 
that ought to be obſerv'd in order to the goo 
Conduct of a ry ? I do lo, ſaid Socrate: 
But what will you ſay, if I ſhew you in on: 
Family, Servants kept as it were in Chains 
and nevertheleſs frequently running away 
And in another, all of them left to their ow 
Liberty, and yet willing to ſtay, and doing 
their Work with cheerfulneſs, do you not thin 
this a matter that deſerves conſideration in thi 
Conduct of domeſtick Affairs? Moſt certain 
ly it does, ſaid Critobulus. What if I let yo 
. el 
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ſee ſeveral Perſons tilling their Land in the 
ſame manner, ſome of whom are undone b 
their Agriculture, and fall into Poverty; while 
others by the ſame method plentifully ſupply 
themſelves with all they want? This ma — 
pen, anſwer d Critobulus: For perhaps the firſt 
of them laviſh away what they get; and that 
too not only on things that are uſeful, but on 
ſuch as are of no ſervice, and even hurtful to 
themſelves and their Families. I believe there 
are ſome who do ſo, ſaid Socrates, but it is 
not of them that I am ſpeaking ; but of ſuch 
as make profeſſion of Husbandry, and yet get 
not enough to buy themſelves Neceſſaries. 
And what can be the reaſon of this, Socrates ? 
I will bring you to them, ſaid Socrates, and 
then your ſelf ſhall judge. If J am able, ſaid 
Critobulus, to diſcover the Cauſe of it. You 
muſt therefore go along with me, and ſee 
whether you are or no. But I remember you 
us d to rife very early in a Morning, and go 
a great way to ſee a Comedy ; nay, you have 
even prevail'd with me to go, and be a Specta- 
tor with you: But you were never the Man to 
adviſe me to go and be a Witneſs of any of 
thoſe things that I have been propoling to you. 
In which I ſuppoſe, Socrates, you take me to 
have been much to blame? I believe you think 
ſo as well as I, ſaid Socrates : But What if 1 
ſhould ſhew you ſome, who have reduc'd them- 
ſelves to Poverty by dealing in Horſes ; and 
others who live in plenty of all Things by 
means of that Traffick; and rake great delight 
in ic to boot? I too, ſaid Critobulus, have both 
ſeen and known ſome of either of thoſe ſorts 
of Men ; but have not therefore been ever the 
more in the number of thoſe, who have got 
any thing by Horſe-fleſh. The reaſon of 
N 2 which, 
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which, ſaid Socrates, has been, becauſe you 
have ſeen them with no other Deſign, than you 
go to ſee the Actors of Tragedies and Come- 
dies; which I do not think you do, that you 
may learn to be a Poet ; but only to divert 

our ſelf, and becauſe you take delight in ſee- 
ing them, and in hearing what they ſay: And 
in this I do not blame you: For it is not your 
buſineſs to become a Poet. But ſince you are 


under a neceſſity of kec ping Horſes, is it not | 
a Folly in you, to take no care to become 


skilful in them, eſpecially ſince if you were 
ſo, you would not only have the advantage 
of uſing them in your own Service, but might 


make a Profit likewiſe by ſelling them ? Would } 


you have me learn to break Colts, Socrates ? ] 
would have 


Land, and for your other Uſes: For in my 


Opinion there is a certain Age when Horſes | 
as well as Men become fit for Buſineſs, and 


improve and grow better upon our Hands. 
But farther: I can ſhew you likewiſe ſome 
Men, who govern their Wives in ſuch a man- 
ner, that by their aſſiſtance they increaſe their 
Riches; and others ſo, that they are Ruin d 
by them. To which Critobulus: But in that 
caſe, Socrates, is the Fault ro be laid on the 
Husband, or on the Wife? Socrates anſwer'd, 
If our Flocks be in an ill condition, we gene- 
rally blame the Shepherd: If any Man re- 
ceive any Hurt from a vicious Horſe, we com- 
monly accule the Rider who firſt broke him: 
If a Wife, who is well inſtructed by her Hus- 
band, behave her ſelf amiſs, ſhe deſervedly 
incurs the Blame: But if her Husband have 


not taught her what ſhe ought to do, and ſhe 


fails in the Duty of a good Wife, may not ar 
N Fault 


you, ſaid he, buy them, when 
they are Colts, and train them up to till your 
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Fault be juſtly laid at his Door ? Certainly it 
ought, Critobulus: But we are none here but 
Friends, therefore pray anſwer me truly: Is 
there any one to whom you would rather 
chuſe to truſt your chief Concernments, than 
to your Wife. To none, ſaid he. Is there 
any one, with whom you converſe leſs than 
with her? If leſs, ſaid he, wich none at all, 
at leaſt with not many. Did you marry her 
rery Young, and before ſhe had had ſome Ex- 
perience in the World, or had been told how 
to behave her ſelf? Yes, I did. It is then a 
greater Wonder it ſhe knows what ſhe ought 
to ſay or do, than if ſhe fails both in her 
Words or Actions, Burt, Socrates ; Did they, 
who you ſay have good Wives, inſtruct them 
how to behave themſelves ? This deſerves to 
be conſider'd, ſaid Socrates : But I cannot do 
better than recommend you to one who knows 
theſe Matters much better than I do: Yet my 
Opinion is that a Wife, who is a good Com- 
panion in a Family, ought to be as careful 
for their mutual advantage, as the Husband 
himſelf. For generally the Man takes care 
that the Houſe be ſupply'd with Proviſions and 
other Neceſſaries, and the greateſt part of 
them is conſum'd at the diſcretion of the 
Wife; and if they are frugally manag d, the 
Family thrives in the World; if otherwiſe, it 
falls ro decay. Bur I believe I can ſhew you 
ſome excellent Workmen in every Trade, if 
you deſire that I ſhould do ſo. What need of 
that, Socrates, ſaid Critobulus? For beſides, that 
it will be very difficult to find thoſe that excel 
in every Art, I cannot ſee the Necellity of it, 
ſince no one Man can pretend ro learn them 
all, If you think fit therefore, tell me only 
which of them you think moſt honourable, 
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and will beſt ſuit with my Condition, in caſe 
I ſhould think fit to follow them ; and after- 
wards you may carry me to thoſe who profeſs 
thoſe Occupations. Socrates anſwer'd: You 
are in the right, Critobulus; for the mean 
Trades and Imployments, that are call'd ſor- 
did, are look'd upon as diſhonourable ; and 
deſervedly not much valu'd in Cities and Com- 
monwealths : Becauſe they ruin their Conſti- 
tution who make Profeflion of them, by oblig- 
ing them to be always fitting, and to live 
within Doors; and ſome Trades-men muſt be 
all Day long by a Fire-ſide. Now if their Bo- 
dies become effeminate and tender, their 
Minds likewiſe will grow weak and infirm: 
Beſides, thoſe illiberal Arts have ſo many Oc- 
cupations, ſuch conſtant Imployment ; that 
ſuch as follow them, can neither be ſervice- 
able to their Friends, nor to the Republick, 
but are uſeleſs to one, nor can defend the 
other. Therefore in ſome Cities, eſpecially 
itt thoſe that are engag'd in War, it is not 
permitted to any of the Citizens to follow 
theſe ſordid Imployments : But which, Socrates, 
do you think moſt proper for us to betake our 
ſelves to? Let us not be aſham'd, nor think it 
a diſgrace to follow the Example of the King 
of the Perfrans : For tis reported of him, that 
believing Agriculture and the Art of War to 
be very honourable and moſt neceſſary, he ap- 
plies himſelf with great diligence to both 
of them. Critobulus unn this, ſaid: And 


do you believe, Socrates, that the King of the 
Perſians troubles himſelf with the Affairs of 
Agriculture? Socrates anſwer'd: If we conſi- 
der this as we ought, we ſhall perhaps be able 
to judge, whether he concern himſelf with 
that buſineſs, or not. Now we own him - 
a 8 
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be very diligent and active in the Affairs re- 
lating to War, becauſe in all the Countrys 
and Provinces that are tributary to him, the 
Pretors or Chief Governours are order'd to 
keep in Pay ſuch a certain number of Caval- 
ry, Archers, Slingers, and Targeteers, as are 
ſufficient to keep his Subjects wichin the bounds 
of their Duty, and to defend his Dominions 
from the Inſults of his Enemies : Beſides theſe, 
he maintains Garriſons in his Fortreſſes and 
Caſtles, that nappy 4 with Proviſions by 

0 


be Officers appointed for that purpoſe : The King 
0. himſelf once a Year viſits the Garriſons and 
ir rerie ws the other Troops; who all of them, 
except ſome that are left to defend the forti- 
6. hd Towns and Caſtles, aſſemble at certain 
1 Places, Where their Rendezvous is appointed; 
. and he himſelf inſpects ſuch of them as are 
k not far diſtant from the Places of his Reſidence, 


„and ſends ſome truſty Perſons to review the 
ly others. Such Governours of the Garriſons, 

as well as Tribunes and other Officers, as 
muſter their full complement of Men, and 
whoſe Troops are well appointed with Hor- 
ſes and Arms, he takes care to reward with 
Gifts and Honours : But ſuch Governours of 
his Provinces as are found to negle& the Gar- 
> © riſons, and to be intent only on their own 
private Profit, he ſeverely puniſhes, takes their 
Commands from them, and appoints others in 
their Places. Now in obſerving this Method, 
d docs he not ſhew himſelf to be diligent and 
knowing in the Affairs of War? Moreover ; 
of © be takes particular notice of what condition 
a every thing is in, in thoſe parts of his Domi- 
nions which he travels thro' himſelf; and takes 


o & Perſons whom he ſends on purpoſe, and in 
N 4 whom 


h £ care to have an Account of the others, from 
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whom he can confide : And whatever Provin. 
ces he finds to be populous, and the Land well 
cultivated and improv'd ; and planted with 
proper Fruits and Trees, according to the Na- 
ture of each Soil, he rewards the Governours 
of thoſe Provinces by enlarging the Extents of 
their Governments, by Preſents that he be- 
{tows upon them, and by allowing them the 
moſt honourable Places in the Aſſemblics of 
the States : But thoſe Governours whoſe Coun- 
treys he finds untill'd and thin of Inhabitants, 
either by reaſon of their ſeverity of Temper, 
or thro their Remiſſneſs and Neglect, he diſ- 
cards with Ignominy, lays Fines upon them, 
and appoints other Governours in their room. 
Now behaving himſelf in this manner, is it 
not evident, that he makes it his Buſineſs to 
have his Dominions cultivated by the Inhabi- 


rants, and well guarded by his Troops: And | 


he has different Governours for each of thoſe 
purpoſes; ſome who prefide over the Inha- 
bitants, whoſe Buſineſs it is to labour and till 
the Ground; and who collect the Subſidies 
from them: Others whole ſole Office is to 
preſide over the Troops: And if any one of 
theſe negle& his Duty in the defence of the 
Country, the Governour of the Peaſants com- 
plains of him, that for want of being protect- 
ed from the Inſults of Enemies, they could 
not continue their Labours: But if the Go- 
vernour of the Troops take care ſo to defend 
the Country, that the Peaſants might go on 
with their Work in quiet, and undiſturb'd, and 
the Country be nevertheleſs untill'd and thin- 
ly inhabited, he too in his Turn accuſes the 
other Governour. For generally they who 
neglect the "Tillage of their Land, can nei- 
ther ſupply the Troops with Proviſions, nor 
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y the Tributes to their Prince. But when- 
wer a Governour is appointed with the Cha- 
ter of Satrapa, or Lord Lieutenant, he has 
the Care and Command both of the one and 
the other. In my Opinion, ſaid Critobulus, if 
the King obſerve this method, he is equally 
careful of the agriculture of his Dominions, 
and of his Troops and Affairs of War. Beſides, 
ſays Socrates, in all the Places where he reſides 
himſelf, and wherever he goes in Perſon, he 
takes care that there be thoſe ſorts of Gardens, 
that they call Paradiſes, and that are ſtock d 
with all the delightful Things that the Earth 
can produce, either for Ornament or Uſe : 
And in this imployment he ſpends much of 
his Time, when the Seaſon of the Year is pro- 
per, and the Weather will permit. Certainly, 
laid Critobulus, the Inhabitants of thoſe Coun- 
tries, which the King himſelf inſpects, will 
ſtrive to out- do one another in keeping their 
Paradiſes in good Order, and planted with the 
beſt of Fruits. Socrates continu'd. Tis re- 
ported too, Critobulus, that when the King 
intends to give Rewards, he cauſes to be 
brought into his Preſence, firſt thoſe who have 
ſignaliz d themſelves in War; becauſe it would 
be to no purpoſe to have the Land well till'd, 
it there were none to defend the Tillers, and 
protect the Fruits of their Labours. And the 
King himſelf often ſays, That even the Brave 
cannot fubſiſt, unleſs there be Peaſants to till 
the Ground. And 'tis reported that Cyrus, that 
moſt glorious Prince, ſaid once to thoſe whom 
he had ſent for, to receive theſe Rewards; that 
they were jultly due to himſelf on both Ac- 
counts; becauſe he could not only put a 
Country into good Order, and render it Fruit- 
ful, but keep it ſo, and defend it too, * 
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The worth of 2 
General is known 
by the Fidelity of 
N Troops. 


Who was poſted in the Left Wing of the Ar- 


Corverſt ion be- 
eween Cyrus and 


Lande L. 
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he had done. Upon which Critobulus ſaid, By 
this Expreſſion Cyrws fhew'd, That he valud 
himſelf no leſs for his Skill in Agriculture, than 
for his Knowledge in the Art of War. Socrates 
added: Indeed it Cyrus had liv'd, tis likely he 
would have ſurpaſs'd all his Predeceſſors: One 
Proof of this among many others is, That du- 
ring the whole Expedition, while he was con- 
tending with his Brother for the Kingdom ; 
not a Man forſook him to go over to the 
King, tho' many thouſands deſerted from the 
King to him. And I take it to be a convin- | 
cing Argument of the Merit and Capacity of 
a General, when his Troops cheerfully fol- 
low him, and ſtand by him in the greateſt 
Dangers. And while Cyrus was alive, his 
Friends never abandon'd him; and when he 
was ſlain, they were all kill'd fighting round 
his dead Body; all, I fay, except only eArizns, } 


my: And Lyſander himſelf aſſur d a certain | 
Perſon at Megara, that when he was ſent with | 
Preſents to this Cyrus, among other Tokens of 
Civility, which he receiv'd from him, that 
Prince was pleas'd to ſhew him himſelf the 
Gardens he had at Sardis : And that Lyſander 
admiring the beauty of the Trees and Plants, 
the exact Order in which they were planted, 
the regularity of the Walks and Parterres, and } 
the delightful variety of the whole, together 
with the many and fragrant Odours, that | 
breath'd their delicious Sweets upon them, 4s | 
they wald along; Lyſander, I ſay, ſurpriz d 
at all this, ſaid to che Prince: Indeed, Cyrus, | 
I am aſtoniſh'd at the beuaty of all I fee ; but 
much more at him, who could contrive and | 
diſpoſe all theſe things in this beautiful Me- 

thod. At which, Cyrus well pleas d, 8 
my 
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my ſelf, Lyſander, deſign d and meaſur'd out 

the whole Garden; nay, many of the Plants 

| planted with my own Hands. Then Lyſan- 

kr, caſting his Eyes on Cyrus, and regardin 

the gorgeouſneſs of his Robes, the richnefs 

and elegancy of his Collars, Bracelets, and 

other Ornaments, cry d out: What is it you 

tell me, Cyrus? Did you with your own Hands 

plant any of theſe Things? To which Cyrus 

anſwer d: Be not ſurpriz d at this, Lyſander ; 

for I proteſt to you by the great God Mithra, * This was the 
that when I am in Health, I never take any Name the Pers 
manner of Food, till I have firſt made my ſelf S. © tho 
ſweat at ſome warlike or rural Exerciſe. Ly- 

ſander, as he himſelf related it, hearing theſe 

Words, took Cyrus by the Hand, and faid : 

You are certainly, Cyrus, the moſt happy of 

al Men. And this, ſaid Socrates, I tell you, 

Critobulus, to let you ſee, that the greateſt and 

"" WF noft happy of Men have taken delight in the 

n WF Exerciſe of rural Affairs. 

W Agriculture is an imployment not only at- The great Ad- 
" ended with Pleaſure but Profit too; and the griagtue. 
Practice of it procures us a robuſt Conſticu- i 
"JT tion of Body; which capacitates us to per- 

orm great Actions: The Earth ſupplies thoſe 

„chat till it with Things neceſſary for Life, and 

» W with thoſe alſo that conduce to Pleaſure : It 


d A furniſhes the ſweeteſt of Odours, and the moſt 
" JT beautiful Decorations with which we adorn 
© the Altars and Statues of the Gods, and our 
2 Þ own Perſons. Beſides, it partly produces, part- 


ly nouriſhes moſt of our Food : For Paſturage 
5 a part of Agriculture: And by breeding of 
Cattle we are enabled to appeaſe the Gods 
with Sacrifices, and to relieve the Neceſſities 
of Nature. And while it ſupplies us abun- 
dantly with good Things, it ſuffers us not to 

Bu | obtain 
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more fit to contend in running, in leaping, 
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obtain them by Sloth and Lazineſs, but enures Maths i 
us to indure the Inclemencies of the Seaſons Where 
the Colds of Winter, and the Heats of Sum. pleaſar 
mer: It encreaſes the Strength of thofe, who gentle 
labour with their Hands, and renders more ro- What 
buſt thoſe who take care of the Tillage of the Muith F 
Ground, by obliging them to riſe early inthe Wable t. 


Morning, and keeping them always imploy d: Wuvith 


For both in City and Country there are at all Mmore 
Scaſons of the Year ſome Actions that are moſt Wa Wife 
proper to be done. If a Man be deſirous to Wand he 
ferve his Country on Horſeback, Agriculture ne, tl 
teaches him how to bring up his Horſe ; if on My car 
Foot, it makes his Body ſtrong and hardy. MW able, a 
The Earth too is of ſome uſe towards Hunt- MW ulcful 
ing, and the Sports of the Field, ſince it helps {Wi ind: 
to feed the Dogs, and nouriſhes the Beaſts. And WW ſtice 
becauſe Dogs and Horſes receive ſome advan- Fer 11 
tage from Agriculture, they too are in their turn It ſuc 
uſeſul in a Country-Life: The Horſe carries a- nt an) 
broad in the Morning the Maſter Husband-man, WW Bulin 
and brings him home late at Night: The Dogs WLaboi 
drive away the wild Beaſts, that they may not ¶ ſhoul 
ſpoil the Corn, nor devour the Cattle: and thus MW ces of 
they procure Safety in the midſt of Solitude. The ¶ NMeſſi 
Earth too in ſome meaſure excites its Tillers ende 
to defend their Land by Arms, ſince it pro- {Wy in 
duces Corn in the open Fields, that muſt yield ¶ upte 
to the Victor. And what Art renders Men 2 
them 
and in throwing the Dart, than Agriculture? Noi 

which of the Arts beſtows more good Things fons 

on thoſe that follow ic? Which of them re- hic 

wards their Labours more delightfully, ofter- ene 

ing them at all Times whatever they can de- mies 

fre 2 Which of them enables us to treat our I muſt 

Friends with great plenty of all Things? Where YIfore 

can we more eaſily have good Fires and Warm ure 

Barns | 
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Baths. in the Winter, than in the Country? 
Where can any Man paſs the Summer more 
pleaſancly, in the midſt of refreſhing Springs, 
gentle Breezes and cool Shades, than there? 
What other Art than Agriculture furniſhes us 
with Firſt-fruits and Offerings, more accept- 
able to the Gods, or ſupplics our Feſtivals 
with greater Abundance © What other Art is 
more grateful to Servants, more delightful ro 
Wife, more pleaſant to Children, more civil 


and hearty to Friends? It ſeems ſtrange to 


me, that a Man of true Honour and Integri- 
y can eſteem any Enjoyment more accept- 
able, any Imployment more delightful, or more 
ueful to Life. Moreover, the Earth, which 
z indeed a Goddefs, gives Inſtruction of Ju- 
ſtice to thoſe who throughly conſider her: 
for ſhe ſeems ſtudious to make large Returns 
to ſuch as cultivate her as they ought. And it 
t any time they who have been us'd to the 
Buſineſs of Husbandry, and are by Toil and 
Labour come to be active and ſtrong in Body, 
ſhould be driven from their Work by the For- 
ces of an Enemy ; they will be able, with rhe 
Blefling of God, and by their own Strength 
and Courage, to revenge their Quarrel, and 
by invading the Borders of thoſe who inter- 
rupted them in their Buſineſs, to take from 
thence wherewich to nouriſh and ſupport 
themſelves and their Families: And in War 
too it is often more expedient to get Provi- 
hons by force of Arms, than by Agriculture ; 
which teaches us likewite mutually to afliſt 
one another: For we march againſt our Ene- 
mies with Troops of Men ; and the Earth 
muſt be till'd by the labour of Men: He there- 
fore who is deſirous to carry on his Agricul- 
ture with ſucceſs, mult take care that his La- 

| bourers 
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bourers be obedient and active: And he, why 


. | ries V 
commands the Forces againſt an Enemy, mug And « 
endeavour the ſame thing ; and reward thoſe cultui 
who behave themſelves as becomes Men off ;y« < 
Honour ; and puniſh thoſe who are refraQory, BleſGi 


or that negle& their Duty. Tis likewiſe ng 


leſs neceſſary that a Husband-man ſhould 2 
ſometimes encourage his Labourers by fair Fo 
Words and Promiſes, than it is for a Generali cheir 
by the ſame. means to rowze up the Courage their 
of his Troops: Nor have Servants leſs need off Sora 
being buoy'd up by hopes of Profit and Ad- thing 


vantage, than Men who are free: Nay, they 
have more, that they may be incourag d. rol War 
continue in their Service. Farther; he was 
much in the right, who aſſerted Agriculture 
to be the Mother and Nurſe of the other Arts: nic 
For when that is proſperouſly carry'd on, all 
the other Arts flouriſh likewiſe: But when 
through any Neceſſity the Land lies unculti- ag; 
vated; all the other Arts are at a ſtand alſo 
both by Sea and Land. : W my 
Critobulus hearing this, ſaid : All you tell} 

me, Socrates, is very true: But many Things 
happen in Husbandry, which no Man can ei- agr. 
ther foreſee or prevent: For Hail, Froſt, Heat, 
exceſſive Rains, Blights, and other Accidents ſho 
often deſtroy the careful Peaſant's Labours :} 
Murrains and Rots ſometimes ſeize and car- 
ry off the Flocks and Herds of Cattle, tho 
they be ever ſo carefully tended. To which 
Socrates reply d : I thought you knew, Cxito- 
bulus, that the Gods are the ſupream Diſpo- 
ſers of rural, as well as warlike Affairs: And 
I ſuppoſe you are not ignorant, that Men who} 
follow the Trade of War, endeavour to ap- 
peaſe the Gods before they enter upon Action; 
nor that they inquire by Sacrifices and Augu- 

ries 
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ries what they ought, or ought not to do: 
And do you think, that in the Affairs of Agri- 
culture, you ought to be leſs careful to render 
the Gods propitious, and to implore their 
Bleflings on your Labours: You ought to be 
throughly perſwaded, that Men, who are tru- 
ly Wiſe, worſhip the Gods for the fake of their 
green and their dry Fruits, of their Oxen, 
their Horſes, their Sheep; in a word, of all 
their Poſſeſſions. You give me good advice, 
Socrates, ſaid Critobulus, not to undertake any 
thing without firſt imploring the aſſiſtance of 
the Gods; ſince all the Actions and Events of 
War and of Peace are wholly in their Power; 
and I will endeavour to follow your Inſtru- 
ctions. But now, if you pleaſe, reſume the 


Diſcourſe you left off, and go on with what 


you were ſaying concerning the management 
of an Eſtate, and the ordering ot domeſtick 
Affairs: For I imagine that by your Counſel 
and Inſtructions, I ſhall be able ſo to manage 
my Eſtate, as to live more at my eaſe. Would 
you have me, ſaid Socrates, return to thoſe 
things that we have already mentioned and 
agreed upon: And then purſue our Subject, 
to ſee upon what we can farther agree? J 
ſhould be glad you would do ſo, anſwer d Cri- 
tobulus. 

We agreed in the firſt place, ſaid Socrates, 
that Oeconomy is the Name of a Science ; and 
we defin d it to be that Science, which teaches 
Men to increaſe their Houſes; and by Houſes 
we agreed is meant whatever a Man poſſeſſes 
and enjoys; that is to ſay, his whole Eſtate : 
And we allow'd that whatever a Man has that 
is uſeful to Life, comes under the denomina- 
tion of his Eſtate : Bur that all things are uſe- 


ful, that a Man knows how to make uſe of. 
Ve 
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We farther agreed that allthe Arts and Sciences 
cannot be learnt by any one Man ; and that 
the Practice of ſuch of them as are call'd ſor- 
did, is blam'd and diſallow'd in ſome Cities; 
becauſe they are prejudicial to the Body, and 
enervate the Mind: The Truth of which will 
evidently appear, it when an Enemy has in- 
vaded the Country, the Peaſants and the Ar- 
tiſans were ſeparately ask d their Opinions, 
whether it would be beſt to defend the open 
Country, or to retire into the Towns that are 
fortify'd ; for they who are imploy'd in Agri- 
culture, will probably give their Opinions for 
defending their Lands ; while the Artiſans will 
not be for fighting the Enemy; but for fitting 
{till, according to their way of Lite, and nor 
be willing to undertake any Fatigue, or run 
the leaſt Danger. We agreed likewiſe that 
Agriculture, by means of which Men are ſup- 
ply'd with all the Neceſlaries of Lite, is the 
moſt commendable Science and Occupation, 
that a good and honeſt Man can follow, and 
the moſt becoming of a Man of Honour: 


And we were of Opinion that it may be learnt | 


very eaſily, and practisd with the greateſt 
Delight, that it procures a hale and ſtrong 
Conſtitution of Body, and hinders not our 
Thoughts from impioying themſelves in the 
Intereſt of our Friends, and in the Service of 
our Country. Laſtly, That by Agriculture the 
Mind is excited to Courage ; becauſe out of 
the fortify d Places it produces Things necel- 
ſary for Life, and with them feeds thoſe who 
imploy themſelves in Tillage and other rural 
Affairs: And therefore this fort of Life ought 
to be held in great eſteem by Republicks, ſince 


it furniſhes them with the beſt Subjects, and 


ſuch as are moſt ſtudious of the Publick mos 
en 
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Then Critobulus : I am fully perſuaded, Socrates, 
that the beſt and moſt delightful Imployment 
z Man can betake himſelf to, is to provide 
Things neceſſary for Life by the means of 
Agriculture : But you were faying, that you 
knew how it comes to pals, that ſome who fol- 
low that Occupation, abundantly ſupply 
themſelves by it with all they have need of; 
while others manage it ſo ill, chat it is of no 
ſervice to them: I ſhould be glad to hear 
from you the Reaſons of this difference, that 
may be inſtructed how to do what is beſt to 
be done, and to avoid what may be prejudicial 
to me. 

Socrates reply d: To this purpoſe, Critobu- 
lu, it will not be amiſs to relate to you at 
arge a Conference I once had with a certain 
Perſon, whom I look'd upon to be indeed one 
of thole, to whom we deſervedly give the 
Character of honeſt and good Men. I ſhall 
be extreamly glad to hear it, ſaid Critobulus, 
there being nothing I more earneſtly deſire, 
than to be worthy of that Character my ſelf. 
[ will therefore tell you, ſaid Socrates, how I 
came firſt to get acquaintance with that Per- 
ſon. It has been my conſtant Practice to 
beſtow ſome ſmall part of my Time in going 
to ſee the Works of the good Carpenters, 
smiths, Painters, Statuaries, and other Trades- 
men, who are eſteem'd to excel others in their 
ſeyeral Arts: But in order to know what they, 
who are call'd honeſt and good Men, do to 
obtain that honourable appellation, I had an 
earneſt deſire to become acquainted witch one 
of them. And in the firſt place, becauſe the 
Name of Honeſt was added to that of Good, 
made it my buſineſs to ſee, Whether I could 

| (2 any 
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TheWordinthe any where find the Good and the Honeſt join d 
Abe, hien a together. But I found it was often quite 
well rer. otherwiſe ; for I diſcover'd ſome to have very 
ne 58” honeſt Looks, but vicious Inclinations. 1 
ciful aud Houeſt, therefore thought fit to have no regard to 
the Honeſty of the Countenance, bur to find 
out one of thoſe who were call'd Good and 
Honeſt : Accordingly hearing Iſchomachus eye. 
ry where call'd a good and honeſt Man, by 
all as well Men as Women, and Foreigners as 
of our own Country, I reſolv d to get into hi 
Company: And happening one Day to ſez 
+ him ſitting in the Portico of Jupiter th 
Liberal, 1 imagin'd with my ſelf that he had 
nothing to do, and therefore went and fate m 
ſelf down by him. 


Converſation of i I addreſs'd my ſelf to him in theſe Words] 


Socrates with II- 


— 


chene What makes you, I{chomachas, ſitting here in 


this manner, you who are never wont to be 
idle: For I generally ſee you actually imploy'd 
in ſome Action, or ſoliciting your Affairs in 


the Courts of Juſtice. Iſchomachus anſwer d 


me thus : You had not now. Socrates, found 
me ſitting idle here, but that I wait for ſome 
Perſons, who promis'd to meet me. But whe 
you are doing nothing of this Nature, faid I 


for God's fake what is it you do, how do you 


ſpend your Time? For I long to know of yo 


what courſe you take to be calFd in all Place: 
a good and honeſt Man: You are not alway 


at home, nor indeed do you look like a Man 
who idled away his Time in that manner 
Upon this, Iſchomachus repeated theſe Words 
What courſe do you take to be call d in all Places“ 
good and honeſt Man, and ſeem d, as I thought 
to be pleas d that I had told him ſo. Indeed 


ſaid he, I know not whether any call * 
8 * 
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that Name, when they ſpeak to you of me : 
But this I am ſure of, That when I am call'd 
upon to pay my Contingent towards defray- 
ing the Expence of the Publick Spectacles, I 
am never ask'd for by the Name of the Good 
and Honeſt Man, bur plain 1chomachus, which 
was my Father's Name as well as mine. But 
as you oblerv'd of me, Socrates, 1 do not ſpend 
much of my Time at home, having a Wite 
who is capable enough to manage the dome- 
ſtick Aﬀairs of my Family. 


His is one of the Things, ſaid I, which I 
would willingly know of you: Whether 
ſhe became ſo good a Houſewile by the Initru- 
ctions you gave her; or whether when you 
took her from her Father and Mother, the was 
already capable of managing thoſe Affairs, 
which are the proper Office of a Wife? How 
could ſhe know any thing of it, ſaid he, So- 
crates, ſince when 1 marry d her, and took her 
from her Parents, ſhe was a raw Girl, ſcarce 
fifreen Years of Age, and had always been 
ſtrictly kept up, inſomuch, that ſhe had not 
been much inſtructed, had ſeen but little. 
nor got any Experience in domettick Affairs? 
She knew indeed how to Spin, and make 
Cloth; and to keep her Maids to work at the 
Diſtaff: Beſides, as to what relates to eating 
and drinking, ſhe had been well educated, 
for ſhe was content with any thing, and. not 
over-deſirous of dainty Morſels; which in m 
Opinion is very commendable either in a Man 


or Woman. And did ſhe, ſaid I, Iſchomachus, 


by. your Inſtructions become capable of per- 
forming the other Duties of à good Wife? 
Not before I had ſacrific'd ;to the Gods, an- 


ſwer'd IJſchomac bus, and beſought them that I 


| O23 might 
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might teach her, and ſhe might learn of me 
whatever would be beſt for both of us: And 
did your Wife, ſaid I, aſſiſt at theſe Sacrifices, 
and join with you in the fame Supplications ? 
Always, anſwer'd I{chomachus, and often vow'd 
in preſence of the Gods, that ſhe would behave 
her ſelf in all things as ſhe ought to do: And 
I plainly foreſaw that ſhe would not be neg- 
lectful in whatever ſhe ſhould be taught. I 
beg of you, ſaid I, Jebomachus, to tell me 
what you taught her firſt : In which you will 
oblige me more, than in any thing elſe that 
you can tell me. Iſchomachus an{wer'd me 
chus : When ſhe had been with me a ſhort 
time, and we began to know one another, I 
ask'd her this Queſtion: Tell me, ſaid I, my 
dear Wife; have you conſider d why I marry d 
you, and why your Parents gave you to me? 


For I know that even you your ſelf are ſatis- 


fy'd that it was not only to enjoy the Pleaſures 
of the nuptial Bed. But when I had conſi- 
der'd with my ſelf, what Wife it would be beſt 
for me to take, and your Parents had conſult- 


ed on whom to beſtow you, I made choice | 


oi you, and they pitch'd upon me as the fit- 
reſt Match for you, among the many others 
who made their Addreſſes to marry you. If 
it ſhall pleaſe God to give us Children, we 
will then conſult how it will be beſt to educate 
them : For it will be an advantage to either of 
as to breed them up in ſuch a manner, that 
they may be good company and a comfort to 
us in our old Age: Now this Houſe, and 
whatever we have, is yours as well as mine: 
All that J had is in common to you, and you 
keep from me nothing to your ſelf of any 
thing that you brought. Nor are we to have 
any regard which of us had moſt ; But are 
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of SOCRATES. 
now to believe, that whichſoever of us behave 


me 

nd our ſelves beſt in this conjugal Society, brings 
es, che moſt valuable Riches into our common 
132 W Stock. To this, Socrates, my Wife anſwer'd: 
„d in what can I be any ways an aſſiſtance to 


ve you? Over what have I any Power? Every 
nd Thing is at your diſpoſal: My Mother told 
g- ne, That my Buſineſs was to be frugal. In- 

I Wl deed, ſaid I, Wife, my Father caution'd me 
ne to be ſo too. And it is the Duty both of a 
ill WM frugal Husband and a frugal Wife, each of 
ac chem fo to behave themſelves, as to make the 
ne beft uſe of What they have, and to endeavour 
rt ¶ at the ſame time by honeſt and juſt means to 
I W increaſe their Store: And what, ſaid my Wife, 
iy aan I do, that will help ro augment what we 
04 WM have 2 Strive, ſaid I to her, to do in the beſt 
manner you can, what the Gods have natural- 
s- h enabled you to perform, and what the 
es Wl Laws approve of. And what is that? ſaid ſhe, 
- W | anſwerd her thus. In my Opinion, what 
it vou may do, is of no ſmall moment; unleſs 
t- W you think too that the Miſtreſs and Governels 
de of the Bees is commanded to preſide in the 
t- Hive, and take care of Affairs of little Im- 
rs portance : For it ſeems to me as if the Gods 
If had united together this Pair, which we call 
'e che Male and the Female, chiefly for this Pur- 
te poſe, that they might mutually aſſiſt cach 
of other. In the firſt place, leſt the ſcveral Kinds 
at of Animals ſhould fail, this Union of Couples 
0 of different Sexes begets Young, and thus pro- 
d pagates the Race: In which Man has this pe- 
>: culiar Advantage over the other Animals, that 
u the Children he begets, are a Comfort to him, 
y and ſupport him in his old Age. Beſides, Men 
e live not in the open Air, like the Cattle of the 
e Field, but have need of Houſes to ſhelter them: 
W 990 O 3 And 
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And they who take care to provide the Things 

that are brought into the Houſe, muſt of ne- 

ceſſity have ſome to undertake the Works that 

are to be done abroad: Such as Ploughing, 

Sowing, Planting, Paſturing of Cattle, and 

the like, all which are done in the open Air, 

and are the means by which Neceſlaries are 

provided for the Family: And when the Pro- 

vitions are brought into the Houſe, they re- 

quire the Care of that Perſon who is to look 

after them, and to ſee that thoſe Things be 

done, that cannot be done but within doors: 

ware ſeemsro Of this Nature are the Nurſing of young Chil- 
Women to take Aren, and making Bread of the Corn that is 
care of the %- brought in; as alſo ſpinning the Wool for 
doors, and Men Cloaths, and the like; all which are Works 
of thaſewwhout. that cannot be done but within doors: Now 
becauſe both of theſe, as well the Works to be 

done without doors as within, require Care 

and Labour, God has beſtow'd on the Woman 

a Nature capable to work and rake care of the 

Aflairs within doors; and has given the Man 

a Capacity and Strength to perform and take 

care of thoſe without : For he has indu'd him 

with ſuch a Conſtitution of Mind and of Bo- 

dy, as enibles him the better of the two, to 

ſupport Labours, Heat, Cold, Journeys and 

military Fatigues; and therefore injoins him 

to do the Works that are to be done without 

doors: But having beſtow'd on the Woman a 

Body naturally leſs ſtrong, and unable to in- 

dure thoſe Labours, it ſeems to me as if God 

thereby tacitly commanded, that only the 

Works to be done within doors ſhould be her 

Niotuers re Care and Lot. And becauſe he knew that he 
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Woman to feed and bring up her new- born 
Babes, he infpir'd the Mothers with a greater 
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Tenderneſs for their Children, than he has the 
Fathers : Becauſe he defign'd the Woman to 
take care to keep the Things within doors, and 
knew that a fearful Mind would keep Things 
the ſafer, he imparted a greater ſhare of Fear 
to the Woman than to the Man: Becauſe he 
knew, that if the Workmen without doors 
were diſturb'd, and aſſaulted, they muſt de- 
ſend themſelves, he gave to Men the more 
Courage: Becauſe it is of neceſſity that both 
the Man and the Woman ſhould lay out and 
receive, he gave to either of them an equal 
ſhare of Memory and Carefulneſs; inſomuch, 
that it cannot eaſily be diſcern'd whether Sex 
has the advantage and excels in either. He 
gave Allo to both of them alike abſtinence 
from things, which they ought to avoid ; and 
according as either of them ſhould prove bet- 
ter and more virtuous than the other, he gave 
to either the Man or the Woman a Power to 
obtain the greater ſhare of this Good. But 
becauſe the Nature of both of them was not 
deſign d, nor fram d alike for all theſe Things, 
therefore the one has the greater need of the 
other; and this Couple become the more ulc- 
ful to one another, fince what the one is de- 
ſtitute of, is in the Power of the other. Since 
therefore, my Wife, ſaid I to her, we know 
what the Things are, that God has command- 
ed each of us ro do, we ought to ſtrive to 
the utmoſt of our Power, to perform what- 
ever our reſpective Duties ſeverally require of 
us, Even human Laws, by joining together 
the Male and the Female, confirm and approve 
what I have been ſaying; and as God is the 
Author of the Society and Partnerſhip between 
them in regard to their Children; ſo the 
Laws ordain likewiſe a community of their 
O 4 Eſtates. 
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Eſtates. Moreover, the Laws demonſtrate 
thoſe things to be juſt and honourable, which 
God has by Nature beſt diſpos'd and enabled 
either of them to do: For it better becomes 
the Woman to keep her ſelf within doors, than 
to imploy her ſelf abroad; and it is more unbe- 
coming of the Man to tarry at home, than to 
take care of the Affairs without doors, and in 
the open Air. And if any Man buſhes himſelf 
in other things than thoſe which Nature haz 
deſign'd and fitted him to do, it cannot perhaps 
be conceal'd from God, that he acts contrary 
to the Order he eftabliſh'd ; and therefore ſuch 
a Man will be. puniſn'd, whether he neglect 
the Works that belong to him to perform, or 


whether he imploy himſelf in thoſe that are 


the proper Duty of the Female Sex. And that 
Bee, I mention'd before, who is the Miltreis 
that directs and governs the others, ſeems to 
me conſtantly to imploy her ſelf, as ſhe is di- 
vinely commanded to do. And what, ſaid my 
Wife, are the Works, in which that Governets 
of the Bees imploys her ſelf, and that have 
any reſemblance to thoſe that belong to me to 
perform? In che firſt place, ſaid I, ſhe remains 
in the Hive, and ſuffers not any of her Fami- 
ly to be idle: Bur {en1s out thoſe who are to 
work abroad, and whatever each brings home, 
ihe takes an Account of it, and keeps it fate, 
till the time comes to uſe it; and then ſhe di- 
{tributes it in equal Shares to every Bee. She 
inſpects the Combs that are labour'd wichin 
the Hive, and ſees they be made as they 
ought: She takes care to bring up the young 
Bees ; and when they are inſtructed and able 
ro-work, ſhe, as it were, ſettles a Colony of 
chem, and appoints them a Governels of her 
own Race. And will it, ſaid my Wife, be re- 
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quiſite for me to take Example by her? I an- 
ſwer'd : It will be requiſite for you to ſtay at Proper Duties of 
home, and ſend out the Servants, who are to rum, - 
work abroad : To have an Eye over thole, 
whoſe Buſineſs lies within doors ; and to re- 
e- W ccive what is brought into the Houle : To di- 
to ſtribute as much of it as is neceſſary for the 
in Family; to keep ſafely what is to be kept; 
-1f and to take great care that no Waſte be made; 
33 W |: the Proviſions that are laid in for the whole 
vs ear, be conſum'd in a Month. When any 
Pool is brought home to the Houſe, you are 
so take care that Cloth be made of it for ſuch 
+ of the Family as want to be new cloathd. It 
x Wis your buſineſs to fee that the Corn be kept 
dry, and fir for uſe. But there is one part of 
tour Duty, which perhaps will ſeem unwel- 
come to you; and that is, to take a particular 
o are of the Domeſticks that happen to fall 
- Wick, and to uſe all poſſible means for their re- 
y W covery. On the contrary, faid ſhe, this will 
be the moſt grateful Task of all; for if thro' 
e my means they happen to recover, they can- 
0 not chuſe but bear in mind the good Offices 1 
5 have done them, and behave themſelves with 
- HW zceater reſpect to me afterwards, than they 
had done before. Jebomachus told me he was 
ſurpriz d at this Anſwer, and ſaid to her. 
Thus too becauſe that Governeſs of the Bees, 
chat continues always in the Hive, cakes care 
2 of all their Advantages, ſo great is the affe- 
: HK tion of the whole Swarm to their Benefactreſs, 
chat if ſhe forſake the Hive, none of them will 
ever leave her, but follow her one and all, 
; wherever ſhe goes. To this my Wife anſwer'd: 


ite 


ed 


les 


lt ſcems ſtrange to me, that the Duty of go- 
rerning the Family does not rather belong to 


ou than to me: Fygr it would look ridiculous 
to 
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to-appoint me to keep and diſtribute Things 
within doors, if you did not take care to have 
them brought in from abroad. And my ſend- 
ing them in, ſaid I, would be no leſs ridicu- 


Tous, if there were not ſomebody to take care 


of them when they are brought in. Have 
you never conſider d the wretched condition 
of thoſe, who are ſaid to pour Liquor into 
a leaky Veſlel, inaſmuch as they are thought 
to labour in vain? My Wife anſwer'd: They 
are indeed miſerable who do ſo, for they are 
ſtill to begin their labour. I continu'd thus; 
There are other Things, my Wife, that pro- 
perly belong to you to take care of, and that 
will not be unpleaſant to you; as to teach ſuch 
of your Family as know not how to work, to 
card and ſpin the Wool, to lay up, to diſtribute 
and ſerve Things according to your directions, 
and the like; for ſuck Servants will be of much 
more ſervice to you when they are thus in- 


ſtructed, than they were before: To reward 


thoſe who behave themſelves modeſtly, and are 
uſeful in the Family, and to puniſh thoſe who 
do amiſs : And what will pleaſe you beſt of 
all will be this, That you will ſee me become 
a better Husband, and be as it were a Servant 
to you my ſelf: Nor will you have any rea- 
fon to fear that the Older you grow, the leſs 
reſpect you will find in the Family: But may 
depend upon it, that the more you advance in 
Years, the more you will be reſpected, ac- 
cording as you prove a better Wite to me, 4 
better Mother to your Children, and a mor? 
carctul and prudent Manager of your Family. 
For in this Life our true Worth depends not 
on our outward Form and Beauty, but on our 
inward Virtues and Perſections. This, as I 
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emember, Socrates, was the firſt Dialogue I 
bad with her, concerning theſe Affairs. 

I then ask'd him, if he found her the more 
diligent for theſe Inſtructions? Indeed, faid 
[chomachus, I did; and even remember how 
much vex'd and aſham'd ſhe was, if at any 


ime ſhe could not readily give me any thing 


that had been brought in by my Orders, and 
that I happen'd to ask for: And when I ob- 
ſerv'd the Concern ſhe was in: Let not this 


rouble thee, ſaid I, my dear, that thou can'ſt. 


not find what TI ask for: It is indeed a Fault 
not to have in readinefs the Things we want; 
but a much greater not to know where to find 
tbem, becauſe we do not remember we ever 
had them: Beſides, thou art not ſo much to 
blame in this matter as my ſelf, who have not 
particularly directed you where each Thing 
ſhould: be laid, that you might know where to 


book for it when it is wanted. Now in all Order is ufeful in 


human Affairs, there is nothing more uſe- 
ful, nothing more beautiful than Order. But 
when every- one does what he thinks beſt, all 
Things are in a confuſion and unpleaſant to 
behold : As on the contrary, when each has 
his appointed Task, his particular Buſineſs to 
take care of, the whole is carry d on with eaſe 
and pleaſure; and every thing is in the way 
when it is wanted: Thus Order is both beau- 
tiful and uſeful too. Even ſo an Army, before 
it is form'd into Troops, and drawn up into 
Order, is but a confus'd multitude of Men, 
who repreſent to themſelves a diſagreeable 
Object, and are eaſily overcome by their Ene- 
mies; not being in a proper Poſture of De- 
tence, while the Equipage and Baggage- 
Horſes, the Infantry, the Cavalry, the Car- 
ages, the Suttlers, are confuledly mix'd with 
hs One 


all Things. 
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one another : Nor will they be able to march 
in ſo great Diſorder, but will mutually hinder 
one another, and if in that condition the 

were to engage an Enemy, what could they 
expect but to be intirely defeated : But an Ar- 
my of well-diſciplin'd Troops, drawn up in 
good Order, are a beautitul Proſpect to them- 
ſelves, and a Terrour to their Enemies. What 
ſhould we ſay of a Husband-man, who laid 
his Wheat, Barley, Peaſe, Oats, Tares, all in 
one heap together? When he has occaſion to 
uſe any of them, he muſt pick and ſever them 
aſunder; whereas if he Had laid them apart at 
firſt, he had found them ready for his Uſe 
when he wanted them. Let us therefore, my 
Wife, to the. end you may not be put to this 
difficulty, but may manage our Family with 
more eaſe to your ſelf, and greater ſatisfaction 
to me, when you are no longer at a loſs 
where to find what I ask for; let us, I ſay, 


- appoint. a particular Place for each Thing, 
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that we may know where to ſend our Ser- 
vants for what we want, and order them to 
put it in the fame Place again: By this means 
we ſhall know what we have and what we loſe; 
for the Place it ſelf will ſhew us what is mil- 


ſing, and the Sight of it will diſcover what we | 


want : This Care will be a means to have at 
all times every thing ready for our Uſe. 

And indeed, Socrates, I think I never ſaw 
ſo exact an Order oblerv'd any where, and 


that too in every thing; as aboard that large | 


Punick Veſſel, which I went on purpole to 
ſee: I took notice that many Tools were 
plac'd in a little corner by themſcives : Tor 
they make uſe of many wooden Inſtruments 
to draw the Ship into Port, and to hale her out 
again: She is arm'd with ſeveral Machines 

to 


of SOCRATES: 
to keep off the Enemies Ships from boarding 
her; and ſhe likewiſe carries many Arms for 
her Crew, and all manner of Utenſils that are 
neceſſary in a Family for the dreſſing of Meat, 
and the like occaſions : And beſides all this ſhe 
is freighted with a Cargo of ſeveral Things 
which the Maſter takes aboard for his own 
Profit : And all theſe Things I have mention- 
ed were ſtow'd in as little room, as is contain'd 
in a Parlour in which ten of us might lie down 
to eat at our eaſe. I obſerv'd likewiſe, That 
all Things were laid in ſuch a manner, as not 
to be a hindrance, and in the way of one an- 
other ; nor needed any looking for ; but were 
eaſy to come at, when there was a ſudden 
occaſion to uſe them. I took notice beſides, 
that the Mate was ſo well acquainted with 
this Place of Stowage, that even when he was 
not there, he could tell where every Thing 
was to be found, and how many Things there 
was of each ſort, 'as well as I know how ma- 
ny Letters there are in the Name of Socrates, 
and in what Order they are plac'd: I ſaw 
likewiſe, that when he had nothing elſe to 
do, he us'd to take a View of all the Equipage 
that belong d to the Veſſel: And being ſur- 


pris'd at his Care, I once ask'd him what he 


was doing? I am ſeeing, ſaid he, in caſe any 
Accident ſhould arrive, in what condition eve- 
ry thing is; and whether any thing be want- 
ing, or out of its due Place. For when a ſud- 
den Storm ariſes at Sea, we have no time to 
loſe in ſearching for what we want, nor to 
take what may be plac'd ſo as to be difficult 
to come at. For God is wont to. puniſh the 
Fooliſh and Improvident with Dangers and 
Terrours ; and if he only not deſtroy choſe 
who do nothing amiſs, he treats. them with 

Clemen- 
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Clemency: And many Thanks are due to the 
Gods if they preſerve even thoſe, who hays 
every thing in readineſs, and take the greateſt 
Care of their own preſervation. 

Having obſerv'd all Things plac'd in ſuch 
excellent Order, I told my Wife, That ſince 
even in Ships, which are of ſo ſmall Extent, 
they could find a proper Place for every Thing; 
ſince even when they were toſt in "Lempetts, 
they obſerv'd an Order and Diſcipline, ſince 
when they were in the greateſt Conſternation, 
they readily knew where to find whatever they 
wanted ; it would be an inexcuſable Folly in 
us, who had a large Houſe, where there are 
a great many Rooms and ſeparate Convenien- 
ces for all we have, not to allot a certain Place 
for each Thing, where it might ealily be 
found. 

Hitherto has been ſaid how uſeful it is to 
have certain Places for the Utenſils and Veſſcls 
belonging to the Family, and how eaſy it is 
to find a particular place in the Houſe, where 
to lay each of them : There is likewiſe a neat- 
neis in having the Shoes, for Example, 
by themſelves; tis pleaſing and convenient 
too to ſee the wearing Apparel in one place; 
the braſs Veſſels in another ; the Plates and 
Diſhes that are us'd at Table in a third: Nay, 
even the inconſiderable Pipkins and Earthen- 
ware ought no leſs to have a proper Place al- 
ſign'd them, than the more valuable Houſe- 
hold-ſtuff ; and tho' they are but of ſmall 
Worth; yet being uſeful in a Family, they te- 
quire the Care of the Miſtreſs of it. Whether 
I am in the right in theſe Matters, we may, 
ſaid I, my Wife, with little Labour and no 
Damage bring to the Teſt. Nor ought we 
to trouble our Heads, that it will be difficult 
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to find any one, who will learn to know the 
Places, and remember to put each Thing in 
its proper Place : For we know that in this 
City there is ten thouſand times more than we 
have; and yet if you bid any of the Ser- 
vants go buy ſuch or ſuch a Thing, none 
of them will make a ſtand, but go directly to 
the Place, where it is to be had: And of chis 
there is no other reaſon, but becauſe there are 
certain Places where each Thing is to be ſold : 
And if you were looking for a Man, and he 
too were in ſearch of you, you would ſome- 
times both of you leave off, and deſpair of 
finding one another: And of this too there is 
no other reaſon, but becauſe there is no cer- 
tain Place where either of you is to be found. 
And this, as I beſt remember, was the Dil- 
courſe J held to her, concerning the Order 
and uſe of the ſeveral Veſſels and Utenſils that 
are in the Houſe within doors, and properly 
belong to the Care of the Miſtreſs. | 
I then went on thus: But tell me, ſaid I, 
Iſchomachus, did your Wife ſeem to give atten- 
tion to the Inſtruction you gave her? She pro- 
mis d me, ſaid he, That ſhe would imploy her 
utmoſt diligence, and ſeem'd to be as well 
pleas'd, as if from Penury and Want ſhe had 
diſcover'd the means to flow in Plenty of all 
Things: She defir'd me forthwith to place 
every Thing in the Order I had been deſcrib- 
ing to her. And how, ſaid I, did you behave 
your ſelf in this matter? He anſwerd: 1 
thought it beſt ar firſt to ſhew her the ſeveral 
Conveniences of the Houſe ; which is nor, 
Socrates, adorn'd with various Paintings, but 
all the Rooms are built in ſuch a manner, as 
makes them very convenient to receive the 
Things that are moſt proper to be plac'd in 
| them; 
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them; inſomuch that they ſeem'd as it were 
to ask for their ſeveral Furnitures. For the 
inner Rooms being more private, and not ſo 
eaſy to come to as the other, requir'd our beſt 
Houſhold-ſtuff, and Goods of greateſt Value: 
The drieſt Rooms ſeem'd beſt for Granaries to 
keep the Corn; the cool, for the Wine; the 
moſt lightſome were ſer apart for the Works 
that requir'd moſt Light. I ſhew'd her beſides 


the Apartments deſign'd for the Men, which 


were ſo contriv'd as to be cool in Summer and 
warm in Winter : And I made her take notice, 
that the whole Houſe is much expos'd, and lies 
very open to the South, by which means it 
comes to have a great deal of Sun in the Win- 
ter, and ſhade in the heat of Summer : I ſhew'd 
her that the Womens Apartment was ſeparate 
from that of the Men; and had ſtrong Doors 
as well to prevent any Thing from being car- 
ry d out, 405 ought not to be ſo, as to hinder 
the Servants from lying together, and getting 
Children without our conſent: For tho' good 
Servants indeed when they have Children, 
often become better ; yet the bad, when they 
marry, generally grow more perverſe, and in- 
clin'd to miſchief, When we had gone thus 
far, we then began to put our ſeveral ſorts of 
Goods by themſelves : Firit thoſe that we ule 


in the Sacrifices and Worſhip of the Gods: 


Then the Womens Apparel for Holy-days ; 
and the Mens for the 22 Solemnities; and 
apart from them we laid the Cloaths they 
were to wear in Time of War: After this we 
lac d what belong d to the Women, in the 
omens Apartment; what to the Men in 
theirs. Then we laid the Arms, the Utenſils 
for Carding and Spinning, for grinding of 
Corn, for dreſſing of Meat, for Waſhing, for 
Banking, 
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Baking, the Plates, Diſhes; &c. for eating, 
all in ſeveral Parcels by themſelves ; as well 
thoſe that were to be always in uſe, as thoſe 
that were to be usd only in Feſtivals, and 
other particular Occaſions. Then from the 
Proviſions that were laid in for the whole Year, 
we took as much as we thought would ſuffice 
for a Month ; by which means we were the 
better able to judge of the Conſumption was 
made. After we had thus ſeparated the Houſe- 
hold-ſtuff, we carry'd each Parcel to its pro- 
per Place. Then all the Veſſels that were to 
be in daily uſe ; for Example, Thoſe for dreſ- 
ing of Meat, for Spinning, and the like, we 
deliver'd to thoſe Servants, who were to uſe 
them ; ſhew'd them the Places where to lay 
them, and gave them a Charge not to break 
or loſe any of them : But thoſe that were to 
be us'd only on Holy-days, or when any Friends 
came to viſit us, or on any other extraordina- 
ry occaſion, we deliver'd them into the Cu- 
ſtody of the Houſe-keeper, ſhewing her where 
to lay them, and taking firſt an Account, and 
marking each of them : We gave her Orders to 
deliver them to none but to whom they were 
to be deliver'd; to remember to whom ſhe 
gave them; and when they were brought again 
to her, to lay them by in their reſpective Pla- 
ces. Now the Office of Houſe-keeper we be- 
ſtow'd on her, whom after ſome Experience 
we found to be moſt temperate in Eating, 
Drinking and Sleeping, and leaſt fond of the 
company of Men : Beſides, whom we judg'd 
to have the beſt Memory, to take the greateſt 
care to do nothing that might give us the leaſt 
Offence, arid to endeavour in all thirigs to do 
the beſt ſhe could, to deſerve our good Will. 


To encourage her to be the more careful, and 
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the more affectionate to our Service, we im. 
parted to her both our good and ill Fortune, 
that we might accuſtom her to rejoice with us 
in our Proſperity, and ſhare our Sorrow in 
Adverfity. We endeavour'd likewiſe to make 
her the more hearty to our Intereſt, by con- 
cealing nothing fiom her, of all that we had; 
and whatever we happen'd to get, we never 
fail'd to give her ſome ſmall part of it. We 
excited in her a love of Juſtice, by ſhewin 
more kindneſs to the Good than the ill Ser- 
vants, not only in the Rewards we gave them, 
but in ſuffering them likewiſe to live more at 
their eaſe: And thus it was that we treated 
her, whom he had appointed to be the chief 
of our Servants. | | 
Beſides, Socrates, I told my Wife, That all 
theſe Precautions would be to no purpoſe, un- 
leſs ſhe were very diligent to preſerve that Or- 
der which we had eftabliſh'd. I let her know, 
that in well- regulated Cities, the Citizens 
thought it not enough, to have their Laws ex- 
2 written ; but that they appointed Per- 
ons to ſee them executed; and who having 
an Eye over all, might ſhew Incouragement to 
ſuch as obſerv'd the Laws, and puniſh thoſe 
that tranſgreſs'd. I therefore advis'd her to 
conſider, That a Wife is the Governeſs of the 
Family, and that it is her Duty to ſee that all 
the Domeſticks perform what is commanded 
them; and that whenever ſhe thinks fit, ſhe 
muſt look over the Goods, to ſee that nothing 
be broken, loſt, or ſquander'd away; even as 
the Governour of a Garriſon inſpects the Ma- 
gazines, to ſee that they be well provided and 
in good Order: That it was her buſineſs to 
praiſe and reward thoſe Servants who were di- 
U gent in their Labour, and behav'd 3 
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well; and to blame and puniſh thoſe who 
were idle, and remiſs in their Duty: And that 
both the Rewards and Puniſhments ought to 
be proportion d to the Greatneſs of the Service, 
and the Heinouſneſs of the Offence. I ſhew'd 
her, That Servants are ſo far partakers of the 
Goods and Poſſeſſions of their Maſters, inaſ- 
much as they uſe them, take care of them, or 
keep them ; and the uſe of them is allow'd to 
none, except only thoſe to whom he, who is 
properly the Maſter of them, thinks fit to 
give it. Now all cheſe things belong proper- 
ly to the Maſter of the Family: And it 1s 
wholly in his Breaſt to uſe them as he pleaſes. 
For to him who is to receive the greateſt Ad- 
vantage from the preſervation of thoſe Goods 
and Effects, and the greateſt Prejudice from 
their diffipation, to him, I ſay, moſt properly 
belongs the chief Care of them. And how, 
ſaid I, Tſchomachus, did your Wife ſeem to take 
it? What did ſhe ſay when you gave her theſe 
Inſtructions 2 She anſwer'd me, faid he, So- 
crates, that I judg'd amiſs of her, if while I 
inſtructed her to take care of our common 
Concernments, I thought I laid a croubleſome 
Injuction upon her: For it would have been 
indeed an atfliction to her, it 1 had told her 
that ſhe need not concern her ſelf with thoſe 
affairs, but that it was very pleaſing to her to 
hear, that I expected ſhe ſhould take care of 
them: For as Nature; ſays ſhe, ſæems to have 
ordain'd, and made it more eaſy to a chaſte 
and modeſt Woman to take care of her Chil- 
dren, than to negle& them: So in my Opi- 
nion it is more pleaſant to a modeſt Woman 
likewiſe to take upon her felt the Care of the 
Houſhold Furniture, and whatever elſe ſhe and 
her Husband have, than it can be to neglect 
Td F 2 it; 
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feit Money, and falſe Jewels, with deſign to 
make you believe them to be true? Here al- 
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it: And that too the rather, becauſe the Little 
of our own is the more pleaſing to us, becauſe 
it is our own. 

When he told me, {aid Socrates, That his 
Wife had anſ{wer'd him in this manner, I aig 
to him: Your Wife, Jebomachus, as you re. 
preſent her to me, has certainly a noble Soul : 
Iwill tell you, added Iſchomachus, other thingy 
of her, that could proceed from nothing but 
a Mind truly Great: Wich what Pleaſure ſhe 
gave ear to my Inſtructions, with what Cheer- 
tulneſs ſhe obey'd them. You will, ſaid I, oblige 
me extreamly: For I take more delight in 
hearing deſcrib'd the Virtues of a living Wo- 
man, than I ſhould do in ſecing the Picture of 
the moſt beautiful Woman that ever NXeux; 
drew. What you lay, Socrates, puts me in mind 
{aid Ichomachus, That having obſerv'd that ſhe 
us'd to rub her ſelf with Ceruſs, to make her 
{elf appear more fair, and with Vermilion that 
ſhe might ſeem more ruddy, than indeed ſhe 
was: And that ſhe wore high-heel'd Shoes, to 
appear taller chan Nature had made her ; tell 
me, ſaid I, my Wife, would you think me a 
Companion and Partner to ſhare Fortunes 
with, more worthy of your Love, if I de- 
clar'd to you ingenuouſly my whole Eſtate, 
and neither boaſted it to be greater than it 
really is, nor hid any of it from you; or if I 
{ſhould endeavour to deceive you, by pretend- 
ing my Eſtate to be much more conſiderable 
than really it is, and by ſhewing you counter- 


moſt interrupting me, I cannot, ſhe ſaid, be- 
heve you capable of ſuch Deceir ; for were ch 
you ſo falſe indeed, I could never embrace A, 


you with a good Will, How, ſaid I, my Wife, 


Embrace, Ye 
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Embrace, did you ſay ? And is there then to 
be a Partnerſhip of Bodies between us, as well 
as of Eſtates? Spare me, ſaid ſhe, from an- 
ſwering that Queſtion. Tell me then, ſaid I, 
would you think me more worthy to be lov'd 
as a Partner that way too, if by endeavouring 
to take care of my Health, I preſented to your 
Embraces a Body truly Sound and Vigorous, 


and if I had indeed a jolly Complexion : Or 


if I ſhould bedawb my ſelf over with Paint, 
and beſmear my Cheeks with Vermilion ; and 
by thus deceiving you, ſhould inſtead of my 
natural Skin, offer you only Paint to look on 
and to handle? Truly, ſaid ſhe, I ſhould not 
be ſo well pleas'd to handle Paint as your very 
ſelf ; nor ſhould I look on the Colour that Ver- 
milion might give you with half the Delight 
as on your own natural Complexion. Judge 
of me then, ſaid I, by your felf : And believe 
me too leſs delighted with the Colours of 
Ceruſs and Vermilion, than with the Teint 
that Nature her ſelf has given you, And as 
the Gods have thought fit to ordain that Horſes 
Rams and Bulls ſhould be moſt pleas'd with 
the Females of their own Species : So too the 
pure and unpainted Body of a Woman is moſt 
acceptable to a Man. Theſe Deceits may per- 
haps in ſome meaſure impoſe upon Strangers, 
ſo that they may not perceive them: But if 
they, who are always together, think mutual- 
ly to deceive each other, they muſt of neceſ- 
ſity be diſcover'd : For either when, they riſe 
out of their Beds, they are caught before they 
have had time to dawb themſelves over ; or 
when they ſwear, or weep, or waſh themſelves, 


they betray their counterfeit Complexion. 


And what anſwer, ſaid I, did your Wife make 
you? She anſwer'd not a Word, ſaid he, but 
” 2 from 
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from that time forward, has never made uſo 
of the leaſt Art to render her ſelf more beau- 
tiful than Nature has made her. She ask d 
me indeed what Advice I could give her to 
make her beautiful, and not only ſeem ſo: 
And the Counſel I gave her, Socrates, was 
this; not to be always fitting ſtill, but with 
the help of the Gods, like a Miſtreſs to walk 
up and down among her Servants, to teach 
them what ſhe knew better than they, and to 
learn from them what ſhe might happen not 
to know ſo well: To overlook the Baker; 
to be preſent when the Houſe-keeper deliver d 
any thing out; and as ſhe went to and fro, 
to take notice if every thing, were in its due 
Place. In doing this, I told her, ſhe would 
both ſhew her diligence, and would exerciſe 
her ſelf at the ſame time ; and that it would be 
a healthful Imployment for her to wet the 

eal, and knead it into Dough, to bruſh the 
Cloaths, and lay them by: That the doing this 
would procure her a better Appetite to her 
Meat, keep her in good Health, and ger her 
indeed a good Complexion. But Women 
who are perpetually ſitting ſtill, make it be 
believd of them, That they no leſs than 
others are oblig'd for their good Looks to 
Art and Deceit. And my Wife, Socrates, 
has continu'd ever ſince to live according to 
the Inſtructions I then gave her, and which {1 
| have now related to you. 
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Then told him, I thought I had heard 
1 enough of the Admonitions he had given 
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his Wife, and of her way of living, which © Cicero, taken 


were highly to be commended in both of 


from Xenophon, 
and containing 


them: Now, ſaid I, Jehomachus, let me know lactrucdtions to 


what you imploy'd your ſelf about as Maſter 
of the Family. I preſume it will not be un- 


the Maſter of 2 
Family concern- 
ing the ſeveral 
Works to be 


grateful to you to relate to me thoſe Actions, done withour 


that have juſtly acquir'd you fo great Eſteem ; Door 


And I for my part ſhall think my ſelf extream- 
ly obligd to you, it you will let me hear 
from your own Mouth, how you have be- 
hav'd your ſelf, to have cvery-where gain'd 
the Character of a good and honeſt Man. I 
will very willingly, taid he, Socrates, tell you 
what have been my conſtant Imployments, to 
the end that if you find any thing amiſs in 
my paſt courſe of Life, I may be able by the 
Advices you ſhall give me, to amend it for the 
future. How 1s it poſhble, ſaid I, that you 
ſhould be the better for any Advice of mine, 
you who are already acknowledg'd by all to 
be a perfectly good and honeſt Man; eſpe- 
cially too fince the general Opinion of me is, 
That Jam but an idle Tatler, and one that 
builds Caſtles in the Air: And what is alledg'd 
as the chief Evidence of my Folly ſeems to be 
this, That I am extreamly poor, and even 
next to a Beggar. And indeed, Vebomachus 
this Character, which is meant me by way of re- 
proach would afflict me very much, but that not 
long ago I happen'd to meet the Horſe of Ni- 
cias, that Foreigner who is lately come hither, 
and ſaw that a great crowd of Spectators were 
following him: And when I had heard what 
many of them ſaid of him; I went to the 
Groom, who took care of him, and ask'd _ 
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if that Horſe had a great Eſtate ? He look d 
earneſtly upon me, and ſeem'd to judge by the 
Queſtion I ask'd him, that I was not over- 
much burden'd with Wit: However, he gave 
me this Anſwer ; How, ſaid he, can a Horſe 
have any Eſtate at all? Hearing this I lift up 
my Eyes, well pleas'd to think, that even a 
poor Horſe may be good, if Nature have gi- 
ven him a good Mind. Sincc therefore poor 
tho' I be, I may nevertheleſs be good, do not 
you diſdain to relate to me your courſe of Life, 
to the end I may make my advantage by hear- 
ing it, and if I can, begin from to Morrow to 
tread in your Steps: For even to Morrow i; 
not too late to begin to be virtuous. 

You rally me now, ſaid he, Socrates : But 


ner I endeavour to ſpend my Days. Now ha- 
ving, as I thought oblerv'd, That the Gods 
proſper not thoſe Men, who are ignorant of 
what they ought to do, or careleſs in the per- 


formance of their Duty; and that they partly 


grant Happineſs to the Prudent and the Dili- 
gent ; and partly not: I therefore begin by 
the Worſhip of the Gods; and beſeech them 
to give me Health and ſtrength of Body, Ho- 
nour in the Republick, the Love of my Friends, 
an honourable ſafety in War, and an honeſt 
gain and increaſe of Riches. Hearing this, I 
askd him. Do you then, Jebemacbus, give 
your ſelf any trouble to grow Rich; and ha- 
ving already a great Eſtate, do you imploy 
your ſelf much in taking care to increaſe it? 
Indeed, ſaid he, that is my chief Care: For 
my greateſt delight, Socrates, is, to worſhip 
the Gods magaificently, to do good ro my in- 
digent Friends, and to ſee, as much as in me 
lios, that this City do not want rich and 1 
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Ornaments. All theſe things that you men- 


tion, ſaid I, Ichomachus, are truly great, and 
not to be perform'd but by a wealthy Man. 
And ſince there are many who cannot live 
without the aſſiſtance of others, all ſuch Per- 
ſons will take it in good part, if they are ſup- 
ply'd with what is ſufficient for them. But 
why ſhould not they who have not only where- 
with to ſupport their Families, but can fave 
ſomething out of their Revenues, by means of 


which they adorn the City and relieve their 


indigent Friends, why ſhonld not theſe, I ſay, 
be eſteem'd wealthy and great Men? And in- 
deed theſe are the Men, who are univerſally 
honour d. But pray, I/chomachus, ſaid I, con- 
tinue where you begun, and let me know how 
you preſerve your ſelf in Health, how you keep 
your Strength, and how you do to come off 
in the War with Safety and with Honour ? For 
it will be time enough afrerwards to hear how 
you govern your private Affairs, as to the 
Conduct of your Eſtate. IJſebomachus anſwer'd : 
All theſe things depend upon one another. 
For he, who has eaten ſufficiently to ſupport 
himſelf, may, in my Opinion, ſo digeſt his 
Meat by Labour, as to preſerve himſelf in 
Health, and to acquire Strength of Body; and 
by exerciſing himſelf, he will, if he follow the 
Trade of War, be the better able to come off 
with Safety and Honour: And it naturally fol- 
lows, That his Eſtate muſt increaſe, who is 
not ſlothful and remiſs, but diligent and care- 


ful in the management of it. Hitherto, ſaid I, 


[ think I take you right, I{chomachus ; You tell 
me that a Man, who takes care to digeſt his 
Meat by Labour, who exerciſes himſelf, and 
is prudent in his Conduct, will find great ad- 
vantage in doing ſo. But what Labour do 15 
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uſe to keep your ſelf in Health, and ſtrong in 
Body, how do you exerciſe and train your 
{elf up for War, what courſe do you take to 
flow in Riches, ſo as to be able not only to do 
good to your Friends, but to add likewiſe to 
the Strength and Ornaments of this City: 
Theſe are the Things, ſaid I, that I Would 
willingly learn of you. | 

I, Socrates, anſwer' d Iſchomachus, get up in 
a Morning, about the Time that I think I may 
meet with thoſe Perſons that I have occaſion 
to ſpeak with: And if I have any Buſineſs to 
do in the City, I walk up and down to do it: 
If I have none there, one of my Servants 
leads my Horſe before me into the Countrey, 
while I walk on Foot thither, which I take to 
be a better ſort of Exerciſe than walking up 
and down in a Gallery. When I am come in- 
to the Country, I go to ſee my Labourers, who 
are Ploughing, Sowing, or Planting my Land, 
or at Harveſt getting in the Fruits of it, and | 
inſtruc them to do all Things in the beit me- 


thod I can: This I do on Horſeback, and ac- 
cuſtom my felf to ride in ſuch Places, as I | 


{hould be oblig d to do in War, avoiding nei- 
ther ſteep Aſcents nor Deſcents, neither 
Hedges, Ditches, nor ſtreams of Water : And 
all the while, I take all the Care I can not to 
lame my Horſe. After this my Servant carries 
back the Horſe, taking along with him what- 
ever we have occaſion ior out of the Country: 
I return leiſurely on Foot, and when I am got 
home, take care to rub the Sweat from my 
Body, and dry my ſelf: Then I take my Din- 
ner, eating always moderately, and not fo as 
to oyercharge my Stomach. Indeed, {aid I, 
this method of yours pleaſes me very much: 
For what can be better than to uſe * 

cile 
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ciſe that conduces to your Health and ſtrength 
of Body, That enables and makes you fit to 
undergo the Hardſhips and Fatigues of War, 
and all the while to be taking care to improve 
your Eſtate ? And that you attain theſe Ends, 
is evident: For we know that you enjoy a per- 
fe&t Health, a robuſt Conſtitution of Body; 
that you ride as well as any Man, and that you 
are one of the richeſt Men in Athens. But 
while I behave my ſelf thus, ſaid he, Socrates 
cannot exempt my ſelf from the Calumnies 
of many of my Country-men : Tho you per- 
haps thought I would ſay, that I was upon 
theſe Accounts, call'd an honeſt and good 
Man. 

This too, ſaid I, Iſchomachus, I would en- 
quire of you; what courſe you take, that if 
there be occaſion, you can any time anſwer 
for your own Actions, and call others to Ac- 
count for theirs ? Do you think, ſaid he, So- 
crates, that I am not perperually meditating 
on this matter: and that I cannot eaſily juſti- 


fy my ſelf, ſince I do not the leaſt Injury to 


any Man; but to the utmoſt of my Power en- 
deavour to oblige and do good to all: And do 
you not think that I take upon me to reprove 
others; ſince I often blame thoſe who are 
guilty of any Injuſtice to private Perſons, or 
to theRepublick? If I find any one of my own 
Family accuſing another, or defending himſelf, 
I reprehend him I find to be in the Wrong: 
I complain of one Man to my Friends, and J 


praiſe another: I make it my buſineſs to recon- 


cile Relations who are fallen out, endeavour- 
ing to perſuade them, that it is much more for 
their advantage to be Friends than Enemies. 
When we are ſummon'd before the Judges of 
Military Affairs; I blame one, and 5 _ 
PWW Cauſe 
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you till we have finifh'd our Diſcourſe of all 


Of a Baylift ©: 
Risdaidty: 


The Memorable T hin os 


Cauſe of another, who is wrongfully accus d; 
and we all of us complain, if any Man receive 
Honours that he has not deſerv'd : We praiſe 
thoſe who adviſe the Things that ought to be 
done, and reprehend thoſe that propoſe and 
counſel what is not convenient. And I very 
often, Socrates, paſs judgment upon my felt 
what I ought to ſuffer, what Pay by way of 
pecuniary Mul& or Fine. And how, {aid I, 
do you plead in your own Detence? Very 
well, ſaid he, when it is of advantage to cell 
the Truth; but if I muſt he for the matter, 1 
cannot make the worſe appear the better Rea- 
ſon. I believe, ſaid I, you cannot make a 
Truth of what is Falſe ; but do not I, Iſcho— 
machus, detain you againſt your Will? Not in 
the leaſt, ſaid he, Socrates : For I will not leave 


theſe Matters. You are very careful, ſaid l, 
not to loſe the Character of a good and honeſt 
Man: For tho' perhaps you have many At- | 
fairs that require your attendance elſewhere ; 
yet having promis'd to meet your Friends here, 
1 find you will not be worſe than your Word. | 
Bur neither, Socrates, ſaid Jebomachus, are thole . i 
Things, of which you were ſpeaking, neg- f 


lected: For J have Baylifts in all my Farms. _— 
But tell me, ſaid J, Iſebomachus, when you th 
have occaſion for a Bayliff, do you inquire for be 
one who is capable of that Buſineſs; in like 80 
manner as when you Þave any Work for 4 5 
Smith, I know very well that you endeavour 1 
to imploy one who is skilful in that Trade; a 
or do you inſtruct your Bayliffs your ſelf? | 
take care, ſaid he, Socrates, to inſtruct them 5 
my felt: For ſince he is to look after my At- i 
fairs in my abſence, what necd is there he : 


{hould know any more than I do? For if I am 
capa- 


of SOCRATES. 
capable of ordering thoſe Affairs my ſelf, I 
can teach another what I know of them. He 
ought, ſaid J, to be well affected to your Ser- 
vice and Intereſts, ſince by his Preſence he is to 
ſupply your Place? *Tis true, what you ſay, 
an 
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wer d Iſchomachus ; and the firſt I hbing I How to gain the 
indeavour is, to create in them a good-will to 3 ol o- 


me and mine. Pray, ſaid I, how do you teach 
whomſoever you will, to wiſh well to you 
and yours? By Liberallity, ſaid he, to them, 
whenever the Gods give us plenty of any good 
Thing. You mean, faid I, that all who par- 
ticipate of what you have, are by that means 
excited to wiſh you well, and become deſirous 
to promote your Advantage. Indeed, faid he, 
I take Liberallity to be the ſureſt means to 
procure the good-will of all Men. But if any 
one, ſaid I, T{chomachus, conceive an Affection 
for you, will that ſufficiently capacitate him 
to take care of your Affairs? Do you not ob- 


ſerve, that tho' all Men, in a manner, wiſh 


well to themſelves ; yet there are many, who 
will not give themſelves the trouble to obtain 
the good Things they deſire ? I{chomachas an- 
ſwer d: Before I appoint any to be my Bay- 
liffs, I teach them to be careful. And how, 
in the Name of the Gods, faid I, can you do 
this? For in my Opinion, Diligence cannot 
be attain'd by Inſtruction. Indeed, ſaid he, 
Socrates, no certain Method can be obſerv'd to 
teach all Men to be alike diligent. Who are 
they then, ſaid I, that can be taught to be 
lo? 

Firſt, anſwer'd 1/chomachus, ycu can never 
teach a Man to be diligent, who is intempe— 
rate in drinking: For Drunkennets cauſes a 
Forgetfulneſs of what ought to be done. And 
are they, ſaid I, who cannot abſtiin from 
Wine, 
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Wine, the only Perſons who cannot be dili- 
gent, or are there any others likewiſe ? Not 
only they, ſaid I/chomachus, for neither can 
ſuch be diligent, as cannot content themſelves 
with little Sleep : For he who 1s aſleep, can 
neither do what he ought, nor make others 
perform their Duty. And are theſe, ſaid I, 
the only Perſons, who cannot be taught to be 
diligent, or are there ſtill any more ? In my 
Opinion, anſwer'd Iſchomachus, they too who 
are addicted to Intemperance in Love, cannot 
be taught to imploy greater diligence in any 
other Affair, than in ſatisfying their luſtful 
Deſires: For it is not eaſy to find any Oc- 
cupation more pleaſing than the purſuit of an 
Amour; or any Puniſhment more grievous 
than to be taken off from it, to be imploy'd 
about other Affairs. And therefore when I 
diſcover any of theſe Inclinations, I never ap- 
yore ſuch Men to be my Bayliffs, or to in- 
er my Buſineſs of Husbandry: But when, 
aid I, you find any Man who is greedy of 
Gain, do you not think him neither fit to be 
inſtructed in your rural Affairs? On the con- 
trary, anſwer d Iſcbomachus; for ſuch Men are 


generally the moſt proper, and the moſt eaſi- 


ly inſtructed in that Buſineſs: For they need 


only be ſhewn, That Diligence is ever attend- | 
ed with Gain. But if you obſerve any, faid | 


I, who are temperate in thoſe things, in 
which you require them to be ſo, and only 
moderately defirous of Gain; how do you 
teach ſuch to be diligent, as you would have 
them to be? Very well, ſaid he, Socrates : 
For when J ſee any who are careful in their 
Buſineſs, I not only commend them, but en- 
deavour to fer ſome Mark of honourable Di- 
ſtinction upon them: But all that are negli- 
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gent, I rebuke ſeverely both in Words and 

Actions. Tell me then, ſaid I, Iſchomachns ; Servants behave 
3 _ 4 , themſelves after 
is it poſſible for one who is negligent himſelf, me Eample of 
to make others diligent ? By no means, ſaid beit Maſters. 
he; no more than a Man, who knows nothing 

of Muſick, can make others Muſicians : For 

ic is very difficult to learn to do any Thing 

well, if the Maſter inſtruct you not aright : 

Thus too, ,when the Maſter gives the Example 

of Negligence, it is hard for a Servant to be- 

come diligent: In a word, I think I never took 

notice that the Servants of a laviſh Maſter 

were thrifty : I have indeed ſeen the Servants 

of a careful Maſter of little Service to him; 

but at the ſame time, they were rather a pre- 

judice than an advantage to his Service. And 

the Anſwer of a certain Barbarian ſeems to 

me to be very true, and much to our preſent 

Purpoſe. The King had got an excellent The ye of the 
Horſe, and defir'd to have him fat as ſoon as Ti wn 
poſſible: He ask'd therefore one who was ve- 85 
ry skilful in Horſes, what would make a Horſe 

fit ſooneſt : And it is reported that he anſwer'd, 

The Eye of the Maſter. In like manner, in 

my Opinion, Socrates, the Eye of the Maſter 

is of the greateſt moment in other Things, and 

is the reaſon that they are beſt done likewiſe, 

And when, ſaid I, you have throughly incul- 

cated into any one to be diligent, will he 

then be fit to be truſted with the Care of your 

Affairs; or muſt he learn any thing elſe to ca- 

pacitate him to be a good Bayliff? Yes indeed 

muſt he, anſwer'd 1/chomachus , for he muſt 
underſtand befides, the ſeveral Works ought to 

be done, and how, and when each of them: 

For without this Knowledge too, a Bayliff 

can be of no more uſe than a Phyſician who 

indeed takes care to viſit his Patient every 

EI | Morn- 
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Morning and Evening, but knows not what i; 
fit to be done in order to his recovery. And 
if he have learnt, ſaid I, how the ſeveral 
Works are to be done, is any thing elſe requi- 
ſite in ſuch a Man, to make him a good Bay- 
liff? Indeed, ſaid he, he ought beſides to learn 
how to command the Labourers. Do you 
then, ſaid I, inſtruct your Bayliffs, that they 
may be fit to command? Truly I do, faid 
Iſchomachus. How, ſaid I, do you teach them 
the way to govern others? The method I ob- 
ſerve, ſaid he, in this matter, is ſo vulgar, that 
perhaps when you hear it, you will laugh at 
me. Certainly, ſaid I, Iſchomachas, it is a 
Thing not to be laugh'd at: For it is evident 
that he, who can make Men fit to command 
others, can teach the Doctrine that a Maſter 
ought to oblerve, and conſequently can in- 
ſtruct a King: You therefore who can do this, 
are ſo far from deſerving Laughter, that you 
juſtly merit the greateſt Praiſe. | 
Iſchomachus reply d: The other Animals, So- 
crates, are taught Obedience by two ſeveral 
means: Partly, by being puniſh'd, when they 
will not obey; partly, by being rewarded, 
when they obey with readineſs : Thus Colts 
are taught to obey thoſe that break them, by 
being treated with kindneſs when they are 
gentle and obedient to the Bridle ; but when 
they are {tubborn and reſty, they are made to 
feel ſome unealineſs, till they ſubmit to the 
Will of the Rider. Thus Dogs likewiſe, tho 
they are much inferiour to Man in Under- 
ſtanding, are nevertheleſs brought to run 
round in a Ring, to tumble over upon their 
Heads, and to ſhew many other Tricks by the 
like Method: For when they obey, we give 


them ſomething to eat, and make much of 


them z 
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them ; but when they will not do what we de- 
ſire, we beat them. Now Men may be ren- 
derd more obedient by Diſcourſe and Rea- 
ſoning, if we demonſtrate to them that it is 
for their advantage to obey. And the ſame 
Diſcip.ine which ſeems to be that we ufe with 
Beaſts, will conduce very much to make Ser- 
vants obedient : For it you gratify their De- 
fires in eating and drinking, you will gain a 


great Power over them. Ambitious Inclina- 


tions are likewiſe encourag'd by Praiſe : For 
the Minds of {ome are no leſs thirſty of Praiſe, 
than others are greedy of Meat and Drink. 
For theſe Reaſons, when I give Inſtructions 
to thoſe, whom I deſign to appoint to be my 
Bayliffs, and to overſee my rural Affairs, I 
oblerve in effect the ſame method towards 
them: For I take care that the Shoos and 
Cloaths that are to be given to my Labourers, 
be not all of the like Make and Value ; bur 
ſome better, ſome worſe than others, that I 
may beſtow the - beſt on thoſe that behave 
themſelves beſt ; and the worſt on the worſt 
Servants. For methinks, Socrates, I perceive 
a great affliction in the Minds of good Ser- 
vants, when they obſerve that they work bet- 
ter than others, and nevertheleſs receive the 
lame Rewards wich thoſe who will not take 
Pains, nor undergo any Danger, when occa-— 
ſion requires. Wherefore, I by no means ſut- 
ter the Good and Bad to be alike rewarded ; 
bur commend my Bayliffs, when 1 ſee they 
have diſtributed the beſt to thoſe that have 
beſt deſerv d them, but if I perceive that thro 
Favour or Impartiality any undzlerving Ser- 
vant have receiv'd the beſt Rewards, I paſs'd 
it not over, but chide the unequal Bayliff, and 
endeavour to ſhew him that he ought not co 
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do ſo, even for his own Intereft and Ad. niſh © 
Vantage. warde 

Tell me in the next place, ſaid I, He ny w 
chus, if when you have taught a Man to com. greed! 
mand others, ſo that he can make them obe. Juſt b 
dient to him, you then look upon him to be chem! 
perfectly qualify'd for the Office of a Bayliff, Injuſt 
or will he want any other Qualifications, be-. tho) t 
ſides thoſe you have already mention d? He thelel 
muſt beſides, ſaid Iſebomachus, abſtain from of inf 
converting to his own Ule, the Goods that ©0 dc 
belong to his Maſter, and take nothing from whor 
him by ſtealth: For if he who has in his o do 
Hands the Fruits of the Land, and other Ef. by re 
fects of him whom he ſerves; embezzles and likew 
makes them away to his own Uſe, what wil born 
all his Care in Husbandry avail his Maſter? with 
Therefore, ſaid I, you muſt teach him to be 
Juſt likewiſe. TI/chomachus reply*d : That too 
is abſolutely requiſite: And for this Reaſon [ 
obſerve ſome Maxims, partly of the Laws of 
Draco, partly of Solon, by which J endeavour 
to make my Servants Honeſt and Juſt to me. 
Now thole Legiſlatours ſeem to me to have 
made many Laws that tend to the advance- 
ment of Juſtice : For they have ordain'd, That 
they who are convicted of Stealing, ſhall be 
fin d, thrown into Chains, and puniſh'd with MW you 
Death: And this theſe Laws preſcribe, to the beſ 
end the Thief may not enjoy the Advantage of be 
what he has unjuſtly taken from others. By ho 
obſerving therefore ſome Things in theſe I ſci 
Laws, and others that are in the Laws of the MW Ac 
Kings, I endeavour to make my Servants ho- bri 
neſt in the Adminiſtration of the Goods they ſel 
have in their Hands: For the Laws of Draco fir 
and Solon only appoint Puniſhments for Of- ab 
tenders ; But the regal Laws do not only pu 
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niſh the Unjuſt, but order the Juſt to be re- 
warded : Whence it comes to paſs, That ma- 
ny who are Unjuſt, eſpecially if they are 
greedy of Gain, when they obſerve that the 


Juſt become the richer becauſe they behave 


themſelves juſtly, refrain from committing any 
Injuſtice. But when I obſerve any, who, 
tho* they receive Favours and Benefits, never- 
theleſs act unjuſtly ; I throw chem off as Men 
of inſatiable Avarice, and have nothing more 
to do with them. On the other hand, thoſe 
whom I find not only to be the more careful 
to do well, becauſe they are the better us'd, 
by reaſon of their Honeſty, but to be deſirous 
likewiſe to gain my Eſtcem ; I treat like free- 
born Perſons, and not only reward them 
with Gifts, but ſhew them Reſpect and Ho- 
nour, as to good and honeſt Men. For a Man 
deſirous of Honour ſeems to me, Socrates, to 
differ from one greedy of Gain in this, that 
when there is occaſion, he is willing to un- 
dergo any Difficulties, to expoſe himſelf to 
any Dangers, and is always careful to abſtain 
trom diſhoneſt Advantages. Now when you 
have ſo far prevaild over the Mind of any 
Man, that he wiſhes you to ſucceed in all 
Things, and is become zealous to promote 
your Intereſts ; when you have inſtructed him 
beſides to know how to order every Thing to 
be done in the beſt manner ; when he knows 
how to command others, and makes a Con- 
ſcience of being Juſt and Honeſt in all his 
Actions, ſo that by his diligence your Land 
brings you in as much Profit, as if you your 
ſelf rook care of it ; nothing more can be de- 
ſird of him; and ſuch a Bayliff is an invalu- 
able Treaſure, | 
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But omit not, ſaid I, Jebomachus, to tell me 
what you have already ſlightly hinted at; J 
mean, That it is of great importance to know 
in what manner every particular Work is to 
be done; for you told me that Care and Dili- 
gence will avail nothing, unleſs a Man under- 
ſtand what is needful to be done, and how, 
Iſchomachus reply d: You now, Socrates, bid 
me teach you the very Art of Agriculture? J 
would know, ſaid I, how it comes to paſs, 
That Agriculture enriches ſome that are skil- 
ful in it; and ſuffers others, who are not {6 
knowing, to live all their Days in Want, even 
tho' they apply themſelves to it with the ut- 
molt of their Care and Induſtry. To this 
purpoſe, ſaid he, Socrates, I will now take no- 
tice to you, of the Generolity, if I may ſo 
call it, ol this Art to Men. For why may not 
that be ſtil'd Generous and Noble, which is 
moſt uſeful, moſt pleaſant to Practiſe, moſt 
honourable and acceptable both to the Gods 
and to Men; and belides all this, moſt eaſie to 
learn? We call thoſe Animals generous, which, 
tho' they are beautiful, ſtrong and uſeful, are 
nevertheleſs tame and gentle ro Men. Ithink, 
faid 1, Jelomachus, 1 ſufficiently underſtand 
what you have been telling me concerning 
the manner of inſtructing a Bayliff : Fer J 
ſuppoſe 1 have learnt, how to behave my ſelf 
towards him, ſo as to create in him a Deſire 
of my Weltare: What I am to do to make 
him diligent, fit to govern others, and juſt in 
all his Actions. But you were ſaying, That he 
who would manage rural Affairs as he ought, 
muſt learn what Works are to be done, and 
how:cand when to do each of them: Now in 
my Opinion, you have not been particular 
encugh in theſe Matters: For what Nome it 
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ſignify to ſay, That he who would be able to 
write What 1s dictated to him, and to read 
what he has written, mult learn to know the 
Letters; for all I am taught by this is, that he 
muſt know the Letters; but no Man rows 
the Letters one jot the more for this Initru- 
ction. Thus too I am fully convincd, That 
he who would take Care of rural Affairs aright, 
muſt underſtand Husbaniry : But tho I know 
this, I am never the more advanced in the 
Knowledge of that Art; and therefore it 1 
ſhould undertake to practiſe it, I ſhould me- 
thinks be like the Phyſician who went indeed 
regularly to vilit his Patients, but Knew not 
what was proper for them to take: To the 
end therefore that I may nor be like him, teach 
me the ſeveral Works of Agriculture. 
Agriculture, ſaid he, Socrates, is not fo hard Agriculture is 
to learn as the other Arts; which take up ma- d cane to 
ny Years of the Learner's Life, before he can ter Ars. 
practiſe them ſo as to get a Livelihood by 
them: But partly by looting upon the La- 
bourers, partly by Inſtructions by word cf 
Mouth, you may ſoon know enough of Agri- 
culture to teach it to another, if you pleaſe, 
And I believe you are not ignorant, That you 
already know a great deal of it, Now all 
other Artiſts take delight to conceal, in ſome 
meaſure, the Secrets of their Art: Bur a Pea- 
fant, who is skilful in Planting, is pleas d to 
have Lookers-on: And fo too is he who ſows 
the Corn as he ought: And it you examin 
him concerning any thing that ſeems to be 
well done; he will hide nothing from you of 
the method he obſerv'd in doing it: And thus, 
Socrates, in regard even to Civilicy, Agriculture 
cems to make thoſe who follow that Occu- 
ation, better-manner'd, and more frank and 
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open-hearted than others. You begin, ſaid J, 
by an Introduction ſo alluring, as will charm 
your Hearers to attention: And becauſe it is 
honourable to learn it, be you the more will- 
ing to teach me: Nor will your Inſtructions 
be any ways diſhonourable to you; tho? in- 
deed it 15 4 great Shame in me, to be ignorant 


of theſe Affairs; eſpecially ſince they are fo 
uſeful. 
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Inſtructions con- I N the firſt place, ſaid he, Socrates, I will 


e + Hons ſhew you, That what they who talk much 
cero begins the Of Agriculture, but never practiſe it, pretend to 
34 Book of his 


Seconemicks ta. DOE very difficult, has no great Myſtery in it; 
ken from xeno- I mean, to know the difference of Soils: For 


phon. Servims. 


Or the aff... lay they, He who would till his Land with 


Soil. And they are in the right, ſaid I, to lay 
ſo: For he who has not diſcover'd what the 
Soil will bear, cannot, in my Opinion, be cer- 
tain, what Seeds it will be beſt for him to 
Sow, nor what Plants it will be moſt proper 


and lazineſs of the Owner it cannot declare 


its Strength, the true Nature of it may more 
certainly be known by the 2djoining Grounds, | 
than by inquiring of che Neighbours. And | 


even tho it be uncultivared, it yields Tokens 
of its Nature: For that which produces wild 
| Fruits 


of Soils, Succeſs, ought firſt to know the Nature of the | 


to ſet. We may know, added 1/chomachus, | 
what any Land will bear, and what it will 
not, if we take notice of the Fruits and Trees. | 
And when a Man once knows the Nature ot | 
the Soil, it will not be expedient for him to | 
endeavour to iorce his Land to bear what na- | 
turally it will not. For by Sowing and Planting | 
any thing elle he will not have ſo large a Crop, 
as of what the Soil will willingly produce, and 
bring to maturity: But if through the {loth | 
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Fruits that are fair and large, will, if it be 
tilld, bear planted Fruits of the ſame kind 
that are large and fair likewiſe. And thus 
they, who are not perfectly skill'd in Agri- 
culture, may diſcover the Nature of each Soil. 
Methinks, ſaid I, I/chomachus, you have ſuf-— 
ficiently inſtructed me in this matter, ſo that 
I need not abitain from Agriculture, ſuſpect- 
ing that I cannot diſcover the Nature of the 
Soil. For I call to mind what the Fiſhermen 
are wont to do; who, when they arc follows 
ing their buſineſs at Sea, neither ſtand ſtill to 
look upon the Land, nor go {lowly forward, 
but Sail ſwiftly coaſting along the Shore ; yet 


when they ſee the Fruits the Country bears, 


they ſcruple not to give their Opinions of the 
goodneſs or badneſs of the Soil; but blame 
one, and praiſe another: And thus I ſee that 
they ground their Judgment of the goodneſs 
of a Soil on the ſame Reaſons as do the skil- 
ful Husbandmen. Upon what Point then, 
{aid he, Socrates, would you have me begin to 
diſcourſe to you of Agriculture? for 1 plainly 
ſee that I am going to inſtruct you concern- 
ing the culture of the Ground, who know the 
moſt that belongs to it as well as my ſelf. I 
ſhould be glad, ſaid I, Tſchomachus, firſt to 
know this ; In what manner it is beſt to till 
the Earth, in order to have the moſt plentiful 
Crop of Wheat or of Barley ? 

I need not tell you, ſaid he, That the fal- 
low Land muſt be prepar'd for ſowing? 1 
know it muſt, ſaid I. What think you, con- 
tinu'd he, of beginning to Plough it in the 
Winter? I anſwer'd: It will then be too wer 
and miry. Do you think then it ought to be 
done in the Summer? No, ſaid 1; for it will 
then be ſo hard that the Cattle will {carce 


Q 4 be 


In what Seaſon it 
is beſt 12 Plough, 
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be able to turn it up. Perhaps then, added 
he, we ought to begin this Work in the 
Spring. That Seaſon, ſaid I, ſeems to be the 
moit proper, becauſe the Ground is then the 
moſt eaſie to move and work. Nay more, ſaid 
ge, Socrates ; the Graſs and Weeds being then 
turn d upſide down by Plorghing, grow rot- 
ten, and ſerve in ſome meaſure to manure 
and dung the Ground : Bur ic is not yet time 
to ſow the Sced, if you expect it to produce 
a p\-ritcous Crop: For in my Opinion, to 
make the Fallow perfectly good, it ought to 
be clear'd of all manner of Weeds, and lie 
awhile baking in the Sun. I] anſwer d; I agree 
with you in all this. And do you think, {aid 
he, That this can better be done, than by 


turning the Earth often in the Summer? J 


When it is beſt 
ro ſow tne 
Ground, 

6 


Pliny 1 18. c. 25. 
ſays, That Nenv- 
phon teaches that 


know tor certain, That there is no better way 
to kill the Weeds, and Roots, and to have the 
Soil bak'd by the Sun, than by Ploughing it 
about Midſummer, and even in the Heat of the 
Day: And it the Fallow be prepar'd by diging 
it, the T abourers ought to clear it of Weeds 
and Roots. They ought, ſaid I, to throw 
them on the Surface of the Ground to dry and 
wither there, and to turn the Earth ſo, that 
the Sun may fcorch and bake the crude Parts 
of it. Methinks, {aid he, Socrates, we ſeem 
to agree in Opinion concerning the Fallow 7 | 
anſwer'd: We certainly do. 
Concerning the Time ro ſow the Corn, 
do you not, ſaid he, Socrates, take that to be 
the moſt proper, which has been approv'd by 
the Practice of former Ages, and which even 
all Men in our Days find by Experience to be 
beit ? For when Autumn comes, they all look 
up to God, to tend, them ſenſonable Showers 


Men ought not to that they may ſow their Corn. All Men, 


-fow their Cor: 


call 


(ale 
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ſaid I, 1/chomachus, agree in this, That by their 
good-will they would never commit the Seed 
to the Ground when it is dry. For they who Sow 
before God has commanded them, have been 
fore d to ſtruggle with many inconveniences, 
and ſeldom have a plenteous Crop. Therefore, 
ſaid I/chomachus, all Men are agreed in Opinion 
upon this Matter. We ought, ſaid I, to agree 
in the Things that God himſelf teaches us: 
For Example: All Men think it beſt to go 
thicker cloath'd, if they can, in the Winter, 
than in the Summer: And in that Seaſon too 
all Men make Fires, if they have Fuel. But 
many, ſaid Iſchomachus, differ in this, Socrates : 
Whether ic be beſt to Sow late, or carly, or be- 
tween both. God himſelf, ſaid I, ſends us 
not all Years alike: One proves beſt to Sow 
early, another late, another between both, 
And are you, Socrates, of Opinion, That any 
one of theſe Seaſons is to be made choice of 
before the other, whether a Man Sow much, 
or but a lictle Seed ; or would you have him 
begin very early, and continue to Sow very 
late? I anſwer'd : In my Opinion, 1/choma- 
hrs, it is beſt to have a ſhare in che whole 
Seaſon : For I think it much better always co 
have as much Wheat as is neceſſary, than at 
one time too much, at another not enough. 
You are then of the ſame Opinion, ſaid he, 


Socrates, with me in this matter likewiſe, and 


thus you, who pretend to learn, have made a 
right Judgment of this Atiair, even without 
any Athitance from me, who have taken upon 
me to inſtruct you. 8 

But is there not, faid I, a differznt method 
to be obſerv'd in ſowing the Seed ? Let us, 
ſaid he, Socrates, conſider this Point allo. And 
firſt I ſuppoſe you are not to be told, I hat . 
| mu 
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muſt be flung out of the Hand. I have, ſaid 
I, ſeen them do ſo. But ſome, ſaid he, can 
ſcatter it equally, and others cannot. That, 
ſaid I, proceeds from want of Practice: For 
neither can a Choire of Muſicians keep Time 
with one another, unleſs they have been usd 
to play in Conſort. You are in the right, ſaid 
Iſchomachus. But one Soil is thinner and more 
- light, one thicker and more heavy than an- 
other. What do you mean? ſaid I : Do you 
call that Soil thin and light, which is poor and 
weak; that thick and heavy, which is rich 
and ſtrong? He anſwer'd: You have ſpoke 
my Meaning: And therefore I ask you, whe- 
ther you would ſow more Seed in one of them, 
than in the other, or both of them alike 2 In- 
deed, ſaid I, I uſe to put more Water into 
ſtrong Wine than into weak; and when I have 
Burdens to carry, to lay the heavier Load on 
the ſtronger Man : And if a great many Men 
were to be maintain'd, I ſhould think it Juit, 
that they ſhould keep moſt, who had the great- he 


eſt Eſtates. But tell me if a weak Soil be WI 
made ſtrong, muſt we ſow it the thicker; in lig 
like manner, as we lay a heavier Load upon a R. 
Beaſt that is grown ſtrong, than we did on the at 
ſame Beaſt, when he was weak? Then Je- Et 
machus laughing, ſaid: You are merry now, C 
Socrates: But this I would have you know: A 
After you have ſown the Sced, if there fall I; 
much Rain to nouriſh the Ground, ſo that the b 
Corn comes up very thick, it will do well to t 
turn it again with the Plough; for that will r 
be as Food to the Soil, and make it ger ſtrength | 
as if it were dung d anew. But if you lutter ] 
your Land to bring to maturity all the Corn l 


that ſprings from the Seed, it will at length 
grow weak, and ſcarce be able to bear much 
| | Corn; 
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Corn ; even as a weak Sow can ſcarce nouriſh 
a Litter of many Pigs. I reply'd: According 
to this inſtruction, 1/chomachus, the Land that 
is poor and weak ought not to be ſown thick. 
True, ſaid Iſchomachus: and you contels it to 
be ſo, by ſay ing you are wont to lay the light- 
eſt Burden on the weakeſt Beaſt. 

But why, ſaid I, do you uſe Weeding-hooks 
in your Fields of Corn? You know, anſwer'd 
Iſchomachus, that there falls a great deal of 
Rain in the Winter. Now ſuppole that ſome 
Corn, by means of thoſe great Rains, is co- 
ver'd with Mud, and on the contrary, that the 
Earth is waſh'd away from the Roots of other; 
beſides, that much wet Weather produces 
Weeds, as it is wont to do, that grow up with 
the Corn, and choak it. It is certain, ſaid I, 
That all this may happen. And do you not 
think, ſaid he, That in any of theſe Caſes, 
the Corn wants {ome aſſiſtance? Moſt cer- 
tainly. And what would you do, ſaid he, to 
help the Corn that is cover'd and oppreſs'd 
with Mud ? I would, faid I, gently ſtir, and 
lighten the Earth. What, ſaid he, when the 
Roots are bare, and appear above Ground ? I 
anſwer d; I would ſprinkle them over with 
Earth. What if Weeds ſpringing up wich the 
Corn, choak it, and rob it of its Nouriſhment : 
As Drones, that are wholly uſeleſs, take from 
Bees the Honey they have labour'd, and laid 
by for their own Support? I anſwer'd: That 
the Corn may be the better fed, thoſe Weeds 
muſt be kill'd; in like manner as it is of abſo- 
lute neceſſity to drive the Drones from the 
Hive: And I ſuppoſe that for this purpoſe you 
make uſe of Weeding-hooks. We do ſo, ſaid 
Iſchomachus, But I am reflecting, ſaid * 

Wnat 
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what great force it is in all ſort of Diſcourſe 
and Arguments to make uſe of apt and pro- 
per Similitudes: For by making mention of 
Drones, you have provok'd me to Anger againſt 
the Weeds, much more than you did, whe 
you ſpoke only of the Weeds themſelves. But 
the Corn, when it 15 ripe, muſt be got in: 
Therefore pray teach me the method you ob- 
{erve in that matter likewiſe. 

No doubt, faid he, bur you underſtand this 
as well as my ſelf: Lou know that the Corn 
mult be cut down? I do ſo. And when you 
are about that Work, ſaid he, do you ſtand 
with the Wind, or againſt the Wind? Not 
againſt it certainly, ſaid I, for it would be 
troubleſome borh to the Hands and Eyes of the 
Reapers to have the Stalks blow againſt them, 
Do you chuſe to cut it near the Ear, or cloſe 
to the Ground, That, ſaid I, is according as 
the Corn is in height: For if it be ſhorr, | 
would cut it the lower, that I might have the 
more Straw : But if it be high, | think it is 
beſt to cut it about the middle of the Stalk, 


that neither the Threſhers nor the Winnowers tha 
may have a needleſs Labour: Beſides, J be- inte 
lieve, That the Stubble that is loft, will, if it he, 
be burnt, and mixt with Dung, help to mend wh 
the Ground. Yeu fee, ſaid he, Socrates, That WI 
[ have taken you in the very Fact; for you the 
know as much of Harveſt as 1 do. co. 

It feems ſo, {iid 1: But I have a Mind to cle 
know whether | underſtand any thing of Wi 
Threſhing likewiſe. You know, laid 1/choma- WI 
chus, That we make ule of Cattle to tread out th; 
the Corn; That under the Name of Cattle lar 
are comprehended Oxen, Mules, and Horſes: th 
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thing of the Matter, but only trample the 
Corn as they are driven about. How, ſaid I, 
ſhould Cattle underitand any thing of what 
they are doing? To whom then, ſaid he, be- 
longs the Care to ſee that the Corn be trod 
equally, and in all Places alike? No doubt, 
ſaid I, to the Threſhers: For by turning, and 
always putting under their Feet what 1s not 
yet trod, they carry on the Thraſhing equal- 
ly and in good order, and do their Buſineſs 
the ſooner. You ſee now, ſaid he, That you 
underſtand this part of Husbandry as well as 
my ſelf. 

After this, ſaid I, ebomachus, we 1cparate 
the Wheat from the Chait ; and this we call 
winnowing or fanning the Corn. Tell me 
then, Socrates, ſaid Iſchomachus, do you not 
know, That if you begin this Work, in that 
part of the Floor where the Wind comes in, 
the Chaff will blow all over the Floor? It 
cannot, ſaid I, but do ſo. And therefore, 
ſaid he, it will fall among the Corn. It will 
then, ſaid I, be beſt, ſo to order the matter, 
that the Chaff may be carry d over the Corn, 
into the void part of the Floor. Suppoſe, ſaid 
he, we ſhould begin to winnow in that Place, 
which is fartheſt from the entrance of the 
Wind? It is plain, ſaid I, That the Chaff will 
then be blown where it ought to be. But, 
continu'd he, when you have winnow'd and 
clear'd the Corn to the middle of the Floor, 
will you leave it {ſpread there, and continue to 
winnow the reſt, or will you firſt lay aſide 
that which is already fann d? I would, ſaid I, 
lay that aſide in a heap by it ſelf; otherwiſe 
the Chaff of the other would fly among it, 
and thus | ſhould be oblig'd to fan it over 
again. Indecd, ſaid he, Hocrates, you under- 

ſtand 


Ot Winnowing 
the Corn. 
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ſtand the winnowing part ſo well, that you 
are able to teach it to others. Truly, ſaid], 
I was ignorant that I knew any thing of it. 
And therefore I am thinking that perhaps 1 
am only ignorant likewiſe that I underſtang 
what belongs to melting of Gold, that I can 
play upon the Flute, and draw Pictures, fince [ 
never was taught any of thoſe Arts neither, any 
more than Agriculture. Now, ſaid Tchoma- 
bus, you ſee, Socrates, that | was in-the right, 
to tell you, That Agriculture is the moſt ge- 
nerous of all the Arts, becaule it is the moſt 
eaſie to learn. 

I ſee now, ſaid J, that it is ſo, Iebomacl us. 
Yet when 1 was beginning to talk to you of 
the ſowing of Corn, I knew not that I under- 
ſtood any thing of it. But does not the plant- 
ing of Trees belong likewiſe to Agriculture? 
Iſchomachus anſwer d: It does. How then, 
faid 1, can | be thought to underſtand that 
Art, who know nothing of Planting ? Have 
you, faid I/chomachus, no knowledge of it? 
How ſhould J, faid I, who know neither in 
what ſort of Soil it is beſt to Plant, nor how 
deep the Plants are to be ſet in the Ground; 
how much of them is to be bury'd, nor how 
to place them to the beſt advantage to make 
them ſprout the ſooner. Come on then, {aid 
Iſchomachus ; and learn what you know not. 
know you have ſeen che Trenches, that are 
dug for the Plants: I have fo, ſaid I, very 
often. Did you ever lee any that were above 
three Foot deep? I never, ſaid I, ſaw any 
that were above two and a half. Have you 
ever ſeen any that were above three Foot 
broad? No, ſaid J, I never obſerv'd any that 
were more than two. Did you never, ſaid 
he, ſee a Trench, that was under a Foot 1 4 
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No, ſaid I, never under a Foot and a half: 
For in digging the Ground, tne Plants would 
be dug out, if they were planted no deeper, 
Obſerve, Socrates, ſaid he, you are not ignorant, 
that we dig our Trenches not more than two 
Foot and a half deep. I cannot, ſaid 1, but 
have taken notice of a thing that I have ſeen 
ſo often. Can you, ſaid he, by looking up- 
on the Soil, diſtinguiſh whether it be wet or 
dry. I believe, ſaid I, the Soil of the Moun- 
tain Lycabettus to be dry, and that of the Fens 
of Thaleron to be wet: And that whatever 
Soil is like either of thoſe, is cither wet or 
dry. Would you dig a deep Trench for Plants 
in a dry Ground, orin a wet. Certainly, ſaid 
I, the drier the Ground is, the deeper ought 
to be the Trench. For if you dig deep in a 
wet Soil, you will find Water ; and it would 
not do well to plant Trees in Water. I am of 
the ſame Opinion, ſaid he: And you have hi- 
therto ſeen how to make the Trenches, in 
which you are to plant the Trees. Now if 
you would have them ſhoot up very faſt, do 
you believe that the Bud of the Plant will 
fooner pierce through a ſoft Earth that is new- 
ly till'd, or thro' a hard and untill'd Soil? It 
is evident, ſaid I, That it will ſooner ſhoot 
up thro' a Soil that is cultivated, than thro' 
one that is not. It is beſt then, ſaid he, to 
till the Ground from time to time: But do 
you think that the Plant will take Root, 
and ſpring up the ſooner, if it be planted 
ſtrait upright, or if that part of the Shoot, 
that is in the Ground be plac'd obliquely, and 
like a Gamma laid down in this manner ( 
No doubt, ſaid ], it is beſt ro plant it oblique- 


ly: For by that means ſeveral Eyes or Buds 


will be under Ground; and young ſhoots will 
ſpring 
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ſpring up from each of them; as I obſerve 
that Branches ſhoot from Buds in the Bodies 
of Trees. And when many Twigs ſhoot out 
of the Earth, I take it that the Plant thrives 
apace. In all this, ſaid Iſchomachus, you and 
I are of the ſame Mind. Now tell me, whe— 
ther you would lay the Earth lightly on the 
Plant, or preſs it down hard about it. I would 
preſs it hard, ſaid I; for otherwiſe the Earth 
would be ſo looſe, chat the Rain would make 
it like Mud, and the Sun would dry it to the 
very bottom: Thus the Plants would be in 
danger of growing rotten thro' too much 
moiſture ; or the Roots might be heated and 
wither'd, by reaſon of the drineſs and looſc- 
neſs of the Earth. I fee, ſaid 1/chomachus, by 
this Anlwer of yours, That you know what 
belongs to the Planting of Vines too, as well 
as | do. But, ſaid ], are Fig-Trees planted in 
the ſame manner? | think ſo, anſwer'd Iſcbo- 
machus; and all forts of Fruit-Trees likewilz. 
For why ſhould what is fit to be done in plant- 
ing of \ ines, not be proper in planting any 
other ſorts of Trees? But how, ſaid |, are 
we to plant Olive-Trees? You ask me this too, 
aid he, only to try me; for you know it as 
well as i do. For you lee that the Trenches 
for Olive-Plants are dug deeper than for other 
Trees, becaule they are generally planted 
along the Roads. You ſee too that there 
are Stocks in all our Plantations ; That we lay 
dirt at the Roots of all the Plants. I own, 
{aid 1, that | fee this generally done: And if 
you ſce it, ſaid he, is there any thing relating 
to it, that you do not know? Are you igno- 
rant that we lay a Pot-ſhard, or a Tile over 
the Dirt? 1 confeſs, ſaid |, Ichomachus, | know 
all you have mention'd ; And] am again think- 

ing 
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ing with my ſelf, why when you ask'd me iti 
general, if I underſtood the method of Plant- 


ing, I deny'd that I did: Nor indeed did I 


believe I ſhould be able to tell you the man- 


ner of it. But when you begun to examin 


me particularly concerning it; Ianſwer'd you, 
as you tell me, as well as you your ſelf could 
have done, who are eminent for your Know- 
ledge and Skill in Agriculture: And when I 
reflect on your way of queſtioning me as to 
each Particular, I doubt whether interroga- 
tion be not a ſort of Doctrine: For while you 
lead me through Things that I know, and 
teach me others like to them, and that I know 


not; you perſuade me, I think, that I know 


thoſe Things, of which I thought my ſelf ig- 
norant. And if I ſhould ask you, ſaid 7/cho- 
machus, whether Money were good or not; 
ſhould I perſuade you that you knew the way 
to try it, and that you could diſtinguiſh be- 
tween the true Coin and the counterfeit 2 
And if I ſhould queſtion you concerning 
Trumpeters, ſhould I perſuade you that you 
know how to found a Trumpet? If of Painters, 
that you could draw a Picture ? and in like 
manner of other Things of the like nature? 
Perhaps fo, ſaid I: Since you have perſuaded 
me that I am skill'd in Agriculture, tho' I am 
certain that no Man ever taught me that Art. 
Not ſo, ſaid he, Socrates : But I told you be- 
fore, That fo great is the benignity of Agri- 
culture to Men, that it immediately makes 
em skilful in it, who but ſee it practis'd, or 
but hear the method that is obſerv'd in the 
practice of it: Nay, it gives us of it ſelf ma- 
ny very uſeful Inſtructions : Firſt, che Vines, 
by climbing up the Trees, if any Trees are 
near them, ſhew us how we ought to prop 

them 
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them up. Then by ſpreading abroad their 
Leaves, while the Grapes are yet young and 
tender, they teach us, That to be much ex. 
pos'd to the Sun is at that time hurtful to 
them, and that they require to be hid in the 
Shade. Bur when the Time is come for the 
Grapes to be ripen'd in the Sun, they ſhed 
their Leaves to ſhew us, That the Fruit ought 
to be expos'd to the Sun, to help it to ripen 
the ſooner. And laſtly, by bearing at once 
ſome Grapes that are ripe, while others are yet 
green, it teaches us to gather the ripe, in like 
manner as we do the Figs as ſoon as they are 
come to maturity. OY 
I then ask'd him this Queſtion : How comes 
it to pals, 1/chomachus, ſince what relates to 
Agriculture is ſo eaſie to learn, that all Men 
know alike how they ought to practiſe it, that 
Wiy fomethrive all too have not the like Succeſs in it: But 
und-neby ar that ſome live in great plenty of all things, 
culture. while others cannot get themſelves Neceſſaries 
tor Life, but are ruin'd by running into Debt? 
Iſchomachus anſwer'd me thus. I will tell you 
the reaton of this too Socrates: It is not the 
Knowledge or Ignorance of Agriculture in the 
V:ianrs chat is the Cauſe why ſome of them 
flow in Plenty, while others are oppreſs'd with 
Want. And ycu have ſcarce ever heard it 
{.id, That ſuch a Man's Land produc'd but 
little, becauſe his Corn was not ſow'd as it 
Caught, nor his Plants planted in good Order; 
nor becauſe he knew not what Soil was pro- 
per tor Vines, and therefore planted them in 
a barren Earth; nor becauſe he was ignorant 
that he cught to Plough his Fallow before he 
ſow'd it, or that it is good to dung the 
Ground: Bur it is much more frequently ſaid : 
He had no Crop of Wheat, for he took no 
| Care 
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care to dung his Land, nor in ſowing it: He 
had no Wine becauſe he took not care in plant- 
ing and tilling his Vines ſo as to make them 
fertile ; he had no Oil nor Figs, for he us'd 
no diligence to have them. Theſe are the 
Things, Socrates, in which Peaſants behave 
them differently, and therefore proſper not 


alike. We ſee that even of Generals of a like pjjoonce uefa 
capacity to command, ſome are better, ſome Hes 


worſe than others, by reaſon of their dili- 
gence : For thoſe very things, which all of 
them, nay, even moſt of the common Soldiers 
know are fit to be done, ſome of them only 
do, others neglect them : For Example ; they 
all of them know alike, That when they are 
to paſs thro' an Enemy's Territories, it is beſt 
for them to march with theij Troops in order 
of Battel, as much as the Country will per- 
mit, that they may be ready to fight it there 
ſhould be occaſion; and yet tho' they all 
know this, ſome only take care to do ſo, others 
not: They know that tis beſt ro have advanc'd 
Guards and Sentinels before their Camps, both 
by Day and by Night, and yet but fome of 
them obſerve to do fo, while others neglect it. 
There is ſcarce a Soldier to be found, but 
knows, That when they are to march through 
Defiles and narrow Pailes, tis beſt to ſecurs 
thoſe Poſts, before the Enemy have taken poſ- 

ſeſſion of them; nevertheleſs ſome only are 

careful to do ſo, others not. Thus all Men 

know that Dung is very uletal in Husbandry, 

and ſee thar ic is producdin a manner ot its 

own accord; yet how well {oever they know 

how it may be procur'd, and how ealily they 

may have plenty of ir, ſome take care to pro- 

vide themſelves with ic, while others neglect 

to do ſo. God, who is above, ſends us Rains, 
R 2 by 
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by means of which all hollow Places become 
mooriſh, and the Soil it ſelf produces ſeveral 
ſorts of little Shrubs and Weeds, of which he 
who is about to ſow his Corn, ought firſt to 
clear it: Now even theſe, when taken from 
the Ground, and laid in Water, produce ſome- 
thing that is very grateful to the Earth: For 
Weeds, and all other Things of the like na- 
ture, when laid in ſtanding Water, turn into 
Dung. And all Men know the remedy a Soil 
requires when it is either too wet for Sowing, 
or too ſalt for Planting: They know how to 
make Rills to drain away the Water ; and to 
correct the ſaltneſs of the Soil, by mixing it 
with others that are not ſalt, and with moiſt 
as well as dry: Yer ſome are negligent of all 
theſe things likewiſe, while others are careful 
to practiſe them. But if a Man be wholly ig- 
norant of What a Soil will bear, and can net- 
ther ſee any Fruit nor Plant it produces, and 
it he can meet with none can tell him the 
nature of it, is it not much eaſier for him tb 
make trial of any Soil, than of a Horſe, or a 
Man? For no soil will deceive by falſe Ap- 
pearances, but gives manifeſt Tokens of the 
Truth, and honeſtly ſhews what it can, or 
cannot bear. And the Earth ſeems to me to 
explore, and excellently well to make trial of 
the Siothful and induſtrious, by offering and 
requiring nothing, but what is eaſie to learn 
and know. For it is not with Agriculture, 
as with the other Arts; which Men, by plead- 
ing their Ignorance, may juſtly excuſe them- 
ſelves from following: But none are ignorant 
that the Earth, when it has receiv'd a Benefit, 
makes a grateful return: And when it is culti- 
vated by Agriculture, manifeſtly reproaches a 
ſlothful Mind: None fondly perſuade them- 
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felves, That Mcn can live without the Neceſ- 
ſaries of Life; and he who knows no other 
Art, by which he can get a hvelihood, and 
will not till the Ground; evidently diſcovers 
that he means to get his Bread by cheating, 
ſtealing, or begging : Or elſe is wholly void 
of Reaſon. 

He told me beſides, That it imported much 
to good or ill ſucceſs in Agriculture, if a Man 
took care to make his Labourers, of whom 
there is frequently no ſmall Number, perform 
their Work within the limited Time ; or if he 
neglected to do ſo: For a Labourer, who does 
his Task in time, is worth ten others: And 
one excels another in not leaving off before 
his time: But that to permit them to work 
ſlothfully all the Day, delays at leaſt one half 
of the Work: In like manner as when two 
Perſons ſet forward together on a Journey of 
two hundred Furlongs, one of them who makes 
haſte, gets ſome times to his Journeys end a 
hundred Furlongs before the other, tho* they 
are both Young and in perfect Health: The 
reaſon of which is, becauſe one of them is 
mindful of the Buſineſs, for which he under- 
took the Journey; while the other loiters a- 
way his Time by Fountains, and in refreſhing 
Shades, and by regarding every thing as he 
goes along: Thus too in the Labours of Hus- 
bandry, there is a great difference between 
thoſe who do what is commanded them, and 
thoſe who do not, bur invent Pretences to ex- 
cuſe themſelves from working, and get leave 
to be idle. And to do our Work well, or to 
be careleſs in doing it, are as much different, 
as working hard is from being idle. They who 
are appointed to dig the Vineyards, are to take 
care to clear the Vines of Weeds and Brambiles : 
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But if they ſlubber over their Work in ſo care- 
leſs a manner, that they grow more rank and 
in greater abundance than before, may we not 
juſtiy ſay, That ſuch Labourers were better 
have been doing nothing? Theſe are the 
Things that are much more prejudicial to a 
Family, than thoſe pretended Ignorances, with 
which ſome colour their Neglects: Now ſince 
all the Expences muſt be provided for out of 
the Land, it it be not cultivated in ſuch a man- 


ner as to make it bring in any Profit; what 


wonder is it, if inſtead of flowing in Plenty, 
we find only Poverty. 

But my Father, continu'd Iſchomachus, pra- 
ctis d himſelf, and taught me the moſt effe- 
ctual method, for thoſe who will ſpare neither 
Pains nor Diligence to 1mprove and get an 
Eſtate by Agriculture: For he never ſuffer'd 
me to buy any Land ready cultivated ; but ad- 
vis d me to purchaſe only ſuch, as through the 
neglect or indigence of the Owners, was un- 
tilbd, and leaſt ſtock d wich Plants. And he 
was wont to iay, That Land well-cultivated 
was fold at a great rate, and that nothing could 
be got by buying it: He held beſides, That 
there 15 no pleaſure in Things that afford no 
proſpect of Advantage; but that whatever we 
enjoy that is capable of Improvement, affords 
the greateit Delight: Nor is there any greater 
Improvement to be made of any thing, than 
if a barren uncultivated piece of Land be made 
fruitful. And indeed, Secrates, we have im- 
prov'd ſeveral Farms to that degree, that they 
will now ſell for many times as much as they 
would have done formerly. And this Inven- 
tion, tho' it be of ſo great value, is nevertheleſs 
o eaſie to learn, That tho' this be the firſt 
time that ever you heard it mention d, you go 

hence 
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hence as knowing in it as my ſelf, and can if 
you pleaſe, reach it to others. Nor did my 
Father ever learn it from any Man, or find ic 
out by dint of Study ; but by the dclight he 


took in Agriculture; and he. often ſaid, That 
nothing pleas'd him more, than to purchaſe 


a ſpor of Land, that would at once keep him 
imploy'd, and be an advantage to him by im- 
proving it: For indced, Socrates, he was, I 
think, of all rhe At henians naturally the moſt 
fond of Agriculture, and a Country Life. 
Hearing this, I ask'd him this Queftion : 
Tell me, faid I, Iſebomachus; did your Father 
keep all the Farms he improv'd ; or did he fell 
them, if he could find a good Price for them? 
He fold them to be ſure, an{wer'd 1/chomachus : 
But fo great was his fondneſs of rural Labour, 
than he had no ſooner fold one, than he 
bought another, that was uncultivated in the 
room of it. I reply'd: You repreſent your 
Father, I/chomachxs, to be naturally as much in 
love wich Agriculture, as ſome Merchants are 
greedy of getting a great ſtock of Wheat: Inſo- 
much that wherever they hear chere is plenty 
of that Grain, they embark iminediately, and 
fail to buy it, even to the Countrics that lie 
beyond the Agen, Enxin, and Sicillan Seas. 
And when they have got as great a quantity 
of it as they can, they bring it away with 


them, and that too aboard the ſame Veſſel in 


which they truſt their own Perſons. And tho” 
they have occaſion for Money, they will not 
fell it at the firſt place they come at; but carry 


it where they hear it is in moſt eſteem, and 


bears the higheſt Price, and there expoſe it to 
Sale. Now your Father ſeems to me to have 
been no leſs fond of Agriculture. To this 
I/chomachus reply'd : You are in jeſt now, Se- 
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crates : Nevertheleſs, I take thoſe Architects 
to be no leſs in love with Building, who ſell 
the Houſes they have built, and immediately 
fall to building of others. I proteſt to you, 
ſaid I, 1/chomachws ; That I am of your Opi— 
nion, and believe that all Men love thoſe 
things by which they hope to gain ſome Profit. 
But I am thinking, Iſchomachus, how excel- 
lently the whole ſeries of your Diſcourle has 
ſupported the Argument you pretended to 
make good : For you took upon you to prove, 
That the Art of Agriculture is of all other; 
the moſt caſie to learn: And I am very fully 
perſuaded from all you have ſaid, that it is fo 
indeed. No doubt of it, ſaid Iſchomachns : 
But as to the Art of commanding and govern- 
ing others, which is common to all Actions ; 
as well to Agriculture, as to the adminittra- 
tion of the Civil Government, and of dome- 
ſtick and warlike Affairs, T agree with you, 
that ſome excel others in Judgment. As in 
Ships, that make daily Voyages at Sea, there 
are tome Maſters, who by exhorting the Ma- 
riners, have found the Art to excite and {tir 
them up to work the Veiſel with chearfulneſs, 
and of their own accord : While others who 
have not the Art co encourage their Crew, 
ipend twice the time in going the ſame Voy- 
age: Beſides the firſt of them get to the Port 
whither they are bound, and go aſhore mu- 
tually content and ſatisſy d with one another: 
The Maſter praiſes his dailors, and they their 
Maſter: The others come in lazily and diſſa- 
tisty'd ; the Maſter not only blames and bears 
ill-will to the Seamen, but they hate and ſpeak 
, Piſference be- ill of him likewiſe. In like manner ſome 
bad Gen” Generals are different from others': For ſome 
oc them behave themſelves ſo to their Troops, 
8 | | | that 
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that unleſs abſolute Neceflity urges, they will 
neither undertake any Fatigue, expoſe them- 
ſelves to any Danger,nor obey the Commands of 
their Leader: Nay, they conceive a great Opi- 
nion of themſelves, becauſe they dare oppoſe 
him : Nor if the Army receive any diſgrace, 
are they aſham'd or concern'd at it. But di- 
vine, good and skilful Generals, even tho' they 
have theſe very Troops under their Command, 
as well as others, carry themſelves towards 
them in ſuch a manner, that they will rather 
die than behave themſelves cowardly, and 
think it honourable to obey, nay, take delight 
in being obedient to the Orders of their Lea- 
der, willingly undergo all manner of Fatigues, 
and readily expoſe their Lives to danger. As 
ſome private Men are ſtirr'd up to have an 
averſion to Idleneſs, and as we may obſerve in 
them as it were a created Deſire, a certain 
fondneſs of Imployment and Labour : So good 
Generals have the Art to excite in their Troops 
an Emulation of diſtinguiſhing themſelves by 
ſome brave Actions, that they may be taken 
notice of above their Felows. And all Ge- 
nerals, whoſe Troops are thus affected towards 
them, become eminent Leaders in War: Not 
they, who have a greater ſhare of Strength 
than the Soldiers they command; who are 
better skilld in throwing the Dart, in uſing 
the Bow, who have better Horſes, are better 
Riders, and being arm'd from Head to Foor, 
lead on the others, and charge at the Head of 
them: But they, who can win the Hearts of 
their Soldiers, and make them reſolve to fol- 
low. them through Fire, or any other Danger. 
All Men allow thoſe to be the beſt Generals, 
whom all the Troops unanimouſly reſpect and 


obey ; And as his Strength is indeed formida- 
ble, 
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ble, who has many Hands always willing to 
perform his Commands, ſo he too is indeed a 
great Man, who can atchieve noble Exploits, 
by Counſel and Prudence, rather than by meer 
Strength. And thus likewiſe in a Man's pri- 
vate Affairs, whether it be a Bayliff, Who 
commands the Labourers, or the Maſter him 
ſelf, whoever has found the Art to make them 
work chearfully and be aſſiduous in their La- 
bour, never fails to improve his Eſtate, nor to 
acquire a great abundance of all Things. And 
indeed, Socrates, I ſhould wonder very much, 
it Labourers did nothing extraordinary for a 
Maſter, who overlook'd them himſelt, and 
took care to puniſh the Slothful, and to re- | 
ward the Induſtrious and the Diligent: And he 2 
whole very Sight encourages them to Labour, 
and excites in them a mutual Strife and Emu- 
lation to outvie each other, which is of the 
greateſt moment in all Affairs, has certainly a 
regal Diſpoſition, and is fit to command others: 
And as this is a matter of the higheſt Impor- 
tance in all the Actions that are pertorm'd by 
the Labour of Men, it is of abſolute neceſſicy 
in the Affairs of Agriculture: But I do not 
pretend that it can be learnt by barely look- 
ing on, or hearing it once repeated: On the 
contrary, I ſay it cannot be attain'd but by 
Study and Inſtruction, nor without a natural 
Diſpoſition, nor unleſs a Man be qualify'd 
for it from above: For to be able to com- 
mand; and render Men willing to obey, is 
not, in my Opinion, a human acquiſition, 


but a Gift of Heaven; which is beſtow'd on- 


ly on thoſe who are initiated in the Myite- 
ries of Prudence: But to oppreſs unwilling 
Slaves with Tyranny is, 1 think, given i 
none but thoſe, whom the Gods have doom d 
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that he ſhall ſuffer Death a ſecond Time. 
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167. of 


I71 
172 
173 
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176. 


179. 


181. 


De Memorable Things 


151. All that is call'd Good - Fortune is not (6. 

152. Who are the Poor, who the Rich. 

153. Excellent method of Socrates. 

154. Of the Providence of God. 

159. Juſtice of Socrates in all his Actions. 

160. Converſation between Socrates and Vip. 
iat, concerning Juſtice. 

Temperance. _ 

170, That Piety is a Science. 

. That Juſtice is a Science. 

That Wiſdom is a Science. 

That Courage is a Science. 

Of che different ſorts of Governments. 

Method of Socrates in defending his own 

Opinions. 

Method to be obſerv'd in Study. 

178. Of the care of our Health. 

Behaviour of Socrates from the time of his 

Condemnation to his Death. 
Character of Socrates. 


184. 


In the Fiſth Bo OK. 


Hat Oeconomy is the Name of a 
particular Science. 
185. Definition of an Eſtate. 


190. To what amounted the whole Eſtate of 


Socrates. 


198. Excellent Method of the King of Ve 


in the Government of his Dominions. 


202. Converſation betweenC yrus and Lyſander. 


203. Of the Advantages of Agriculture. 


206. That God is the ſupream Diſpoſer of al! 


Things. 


210, Converſation between Socrates and Iſcbo- 


211. 


'1 


| 
k 


of SOCRATES. 


Of the Duties of a Miſtreſs of a Family, 

Of the Order and Government that Bees 
obſerve among themſelves 2 

219. Of the uſefulneſs and neceſſity of Order 

in all Things whatever. 

225. Of the Houſekeeper in a Family. 

228, Of Womens Painting themſelves. 

231. Of the Duty of the Maſter of a Family, 

236. Of a Bayliff of Husbandry. 

237. Of Diligence in Servants. 

242. Of their Fidelity. 

244. That Agriculture is a noble Science. 

245. And very caly to learn. 

246. Of the difference of Soils. 

247. Ot Ploughing. 

248. Ot Sowing. 


216. 


251. Of the care to be taken of the Corn aſter | 


it is come up. 

252. Of cutting it down. Of threſhing it. 3b, 

253. Of winnowing it. 

254. Of plancing of Trees. 

258. Of the different Succeſs of ſuch Men as 
apply themielves to Agriculture. 

259. Of the uſcfulneſs of Diligence in all 
Things. 

264. Of the difference between good and bad 
Generals, 
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ERRATA in the Life of SOCRATES, 


Page. Line. Frrour. Amendment. 
0 12 knew, know, 
12 10 of vrbers, ot the others. 
31 7 ſo great, was ſo great. 
32 22 complaint, complain, 
898 4 Pyreum, Pyræus. 
7 33 its was, 
44 30 his coming. coming: 
47 15 tour five, 
7 26 Enemies, the Enemies. 
72 3 Councils, Counſels. 
86 23 eighty fourth, ninety fifth. 
97 7 over blown, blown over. 
98 32 Pyreum, Pyræus. 
123 29 Ut nier, Vignier, 


In the Memorable Things of SOCRATES, 


Page. Line. Errour, Amendments 
17 20 theſe, thy. 
2 10 require, Acquire, 
87 6 Care, Cale, 
30 27 Melannippides, Melannippis. 
97 2 would not excel, would excel. 
123 6 in, | 15s 
128 6 tail'd, fail. 
170 28 how argu'd, how he argu'd. 
227 26 In jnction. Injunction. 
228 16 Xeuxis, Zeuxis. 
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toned in the Abridgment. Price bound 5 f. The firſt part the ne 
Price; and the Abridgment of Ee bins 3 S. and 6 d bound; and Tal 
ot Old Age and h riendihip. with Sciios Dream, Eighteen Pence, "my 

by tbe ſame Author. | 


Pharmacopœia Ludoviciana · Ceu Medicamentorum Syllope quæ in 
promptu affervanda velit Clariſs. D. Ludovicus Med. Dvcal. Sax, 


Gothan. in Libro de Pharmacia Moderno Seculo Applicanca, Et ad 
omnes Medendi Intentiones ſufficientia Exiſtimavit: Alphabetice diſpo- 
Una cum Viribus & Doſibus Remediogzum Morborumꝗq; Ind c- 
iS 6 d. 
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